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CHAPTER I 
Wik OD Vic 


HE story of the Old Vic—more formally the 

Royal Victoria Hall—is the story of an individu- 
ality; and for that reason alone worth the writing. 
Character is the only excuse for biography; and the 
Vic’s achievements of the last ten years or so have 
marked it — in the house-agent’s phrase — as a theatre of 
character. A theatre of clear-cut aims and traditions; 
intent on pursuing its own stubborn way when that own 
stubborn way seems good to it. Like all theatres the Vic 
must please to live; but its method of pleasing is that 
of the specialist, not the method of the general store. 
It stands for Shakespeare and opera made interesting 
to the man in the street; for poetry and music offered 
at a price that the man in the street can afford. It 
believes that fine harmonies and the rhythm of verse 
appeal to more than the student and the highbrow; and 
through good times and bad it has held to its faith 
and its policy. 

The fact is the more noteworthy because the tendency 
of the average London playhouse has, for many years, 
been all the other way; towards change of programme, 
indefinite policy and loss of distinctive character. 
Time was, not so long ago, when practically every 
theatre had its own special line — romantic, musical or 
farcical; but the modern West-End playhouse, as a 
general rule, has no settled method of attracting the 
public, no definite policy in the matter of plays and 
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actors. The reason for the change is not far to seek; the 
modern West-End theatre passes from backer to backer 
and from syndicate to syndicate and is governed by 
no permanent authority. In the process it submits, of 
necessity, to chameleon-like changes of programme and 
policy; if its luck be out and its backers timorous, it 
may pass in the course of a few short months (and a few 
short runs) from revue to tragedy, from modern farce 
to Shakespeare, from problem play to costume melo- 
drama. As one attraction fails, another is tried; as one 
syndicate withers, another springs up in its place. So 
changing and passing from hand to hand, a theatre 
loses tradition and character; character, in any institu- 
tion, is a matter of growth and permanent control — of 
the aims and avoidances, the likes and dislikes of those 
who direct its activities. A theatre controlled by a 
succession of syndicates, and their succession of man- 
agers, is merely a lodging-house for passing plays and 
the actors who present them. It stands no more chance 
of attaining the distinction of personality than a school 
would stand, if it changed all its masters once a term — 
or a democratic State which disposed of its rulers at 
every successive election. 

Rents and expenses being what they are in the 
London of to-day, the changeable, unstable or back- 
boneless theatre is what we must expect and put up 
with. Not, be it noted, that it is ever difficult for 
theatrical management to fall into backboneless ways; 
in the best of times and the best of conditions the drama 
is apt to be a weak-kneed art — more timorous by far, 
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more conservative by far than the arts whose appeal is 
less popular. It is fearful of experiment ; it is given, 
in all times, to shameless imitation — from which those 
who practise other arts would shrink. In short it is, 
naturally, an unprogressive art; but for its unprogres- 
sive tendencies there is good and sufficient excuse. The 
artist who works through the medium of the drama is 
loth to experiment because in all experiment there is 
heavy risk of failure, and failure in the theatre is crush- 
ing, open and complete. The actor who cannot grip 
and hold his audience, and the dramatist whose play 
does not interest or amuse, have the consciousness of 
failure brought home to them-on the instant and, 
above all, publicly. The penalty inflicted on the actor 
or playwright who has blundered in his method or 
attempted a task beyond his powers is far more drastic 
— because far more direct —- than the penalty inflicted 
on the blundering painter, the novelist or poet who 
has failed to appeal to his public. The painter, the 
novelist or poet may be stung by the comments of his 
newspaper critics; but no newspaper scorn can be half 
as cutting as the indifference of an unthrilled, un- 
amused audience —can be half as cruel as the giggle 
that breaks in on stage tears. The strong-minded 
artist who is not of the theatre may shut his ears to the 
comments of his critics and decline to read their printed 
venom; for the actor there is no such way of escape 
from his punishment. He does not outwit his critics 
by declining to subscribe to a press agency; his critics 
are his public— which cannot be eluded or ignored. 
II 
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They are with him every night as the curtain goes up 
and by their lack of applause or their failure to laugh 
they point out his blunders, condemn him and con- 
demn him to his face. (This is not a plea for the 
merciful treatment of actors and dramatists —on the 
contrary, I hold that the man who works in the theatre 
has no right to be aggrieved because his penalty for 
failure is more than common drastic and unpleasant. 
Such penalty being merely the reverse and complement 
of his method of success; a success more instant, more 
direct and flattering than any other artist can achieve.) 

To its constant fear of failure and the penalties 
thereof is due the imitative or sheep-like tendency of 
the drama as an institution; the persistent preference of 
those who manage it, who write for it or act, for types 
of entertainment that have been tried and not found 
wanting in the past. Originality in theatrical policy or 
theatrical art — the striking out of a new line — always 
implies a certain amount of real courage; and to-day it - 
implies more courage than of yore — because failure 
to-day is far more expensive than it was but a few 
years ago. It is a matter of common knowledge and 
complaint that rents in the West-End theatrical district 
have risen to something like famine prices; nor is there 
any immediate probability that they will fall back to 
pre-war rates. Competition, in the matter of buildings 
destined for entertainment, is restricted both directly 
and indirectly; directly by legal enactments and re- 
quirements and indirectly by the tendencies and daily 
habits of the playgoing section of the public. When 
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building for entertainment purposes is contemplated, 
authority, in the interests of public safety, insists on 
an island site; a theatre must stand clear of other walls, 
so that its doors can open on all sides and egress can 
be rapid and unchecked. That fact alone ensures some- 
thing like monopoly to the owners of existing theatres; 
because available island sites in the West End of 
London — the theatrical West End — are very few and 
far between. They would be more easily obtainable, 
no doubt, in other and less central districts; but the 
place of entertainment, if it is to flourish, be popular 
and make money for its backers, requires a certain 
environment. The central environment of shops and 
hotels; of attractions for the sightseer; of restaurants 
and crowded thoroughfares. It is not by accident that 
Shaftesbury Avenue is studded with theatres; the 
entertainment quarter of London - like the entertain- 
ment quarter of any large city —is the district where 
shoppers crowd to make their purchases; where visitors 
loiter and dine in restaurants; where bus and tube- 
routes converge from all points of the compass. A 
district, further, which by name and reputation is 
known to the temporary resident and the stranger who 
comes from afar; a theatre that draws a large section 
of its audience from the outer suburbs and attracts the 
sojourner within London’s gates must be easy to find 
and easy to get home from at night. It is obvious that 
very few available building sites fulfil all the legal and 
social conditions that make for theatrical success; if 
it were not so the high rents of existing theatres would 
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long ago have tempted the speculator to set up a host 
of competitors. 

Nor is it only rents that have risen since pre-war 
days; wages and salaries and advertisements — these 
have gone the way of most other modern expenses. 
The wider London stretches—and its residential 
quarters stretch wider year by year — the more costly 
the process of keeping the residents of Greater London 
informed of the doings of the amusement quarter. And 
the growing expense of production and advertisement 
is a bad influence on the London theatre; bad because » 
it fosters the cardinal failing of theatrical art — its 
timidity and lack of enterprise, its weathercock defer- 
ence to public opinion. In a costly theatre the penalty 
for failure is doubly drastic; a play that misses its 
mark and falls flat means financial loss on a ruinous 
scale. The management which might be bold enough 
to hazard reasonable loss in the cause of novelty, thinks 
twice, and many times more than twice, before it risks 
the swallowing up of thousands for the sake of a doubt- 
ful experiment. It may be taken as the general rule 
that with every increase in the cost of running enter- 
tainment, the quality of entertainment is bound to 
decline. As the calls on its cheque-book grow heavier 
and heavier, the ordinary management inevitably be- 
comes more timorous, more changeable in policy, more 
eager to avoid the penalty of failure by producing a 
replica of past successes —its own or those of other 
people. It becomes less able to take long views — less 
able to create a definite tradition and adhere to a 
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definite programme. A West-End management that 
can afford, under present-day conditions, to wait for 
its success and build it up gradually must have access 
to something resembling a bottomless purse. . . . And 
the personality of a theatre cannot be made in a day. 

Nor can the personality of a theatre be bought or 
paid for; on the contrary, the more you rely on the 
power of money, the less likely you are to attain it. 
Nearly all the theatres in the West End of London 
have suffered of late years from loss of personality and 
weakening of character; but the process, as a rule, has 
been most clearly marked in those which are most 
costly to run. Drury Lane, for instance, had a burly 
personality which made itself felt far beyond the con- 
fines of London; its type of melodrama made theatrical 
history and its type of pantomime was a household 
word and set the pace for like entertainment through 
the length and breadth of the country. With the pass- 
ing of time and the changing of taste Drury Lane 
pantomime lost its one-time attraction for the Christ- 
mas public; with the coming of the cinema its drama 
of sensation was out-rivalled. The ‘ National Theatre,’ 
as we knew it, is no more; and no new personality has 
yet arisen to take the place of the old. So also with that 
other most expensive theatre, His Majesty’s; which a 
few years ago bore the impress of consistent policy, 
and now — whatever its immediate success — is without 
a definite tradition. 

When the factor of expense is taken into account it 
will be seen that it is not by mere coincidence that 
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more than one theatre ‘of character’ has chosen to 
establish itself at a distance from the orthodox enter- 
tainment quarter in what once was the outer darkness 
of the suburbs. The Old Vic as run by its present 
management and the Lyric Hammersmith under Nigel 
Playfair are two of the natural and logical consequences 
of high rents and exorbitant expenses in the centre of 
theatrical London: a management desirous of theatri- 
cal experiment and the striking out of a new line of 
policy is driven to seek an environment where experi- 
ment can be ventured on at the risk of something 
less than ruin. It goes to the suburbs because the 
suburbs are cheaper than Aldwych or Shaftesbury 
Avenue — and the new line of policy can be given fair 
trial, not scrapped in a panic at the end of the first 
bad week. 

The suburban or outside environment has its dis- 
advantages many and serious; but there is a sense, also, 
in which it is directly favourable to the rise of a play- 
house with ambitions. If a suburban management is 
to count in theatrical London and draw its audience 
from more than the neighbouring streets and squares; 
if it is to be known and talked about and induce the 
newspapers to give space to its paragraphs and send 
critics to its new productions; it must give something 
individual in the way of entertainment, something that 
cannot be obtained in Shaftesbury Avenue. If it does 
no more than imitate the programmes of St. Martin’s 
Lane and Shaftesbury Avenue the public that might 
have filled its stalls and circle will see no reason to 
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change its habits and continue to converge on Charing 
Cross. 'The theatre that stands apart from its fellows 
of the entertainment quarter may be handicapped — is 
handicapped in certain respects. It absorbs no over- 
flow of pit and gallery from its neighbours’ abundant 
successes; it attracts no floating population from hotels; 
and the migrant shopper, in town for the day, does 
not turn into its matinees as she turns into the Garrick 
or the Haymarket. The playhouse standing apart from 
others is a playhouse thrown back on its own resources 
and attractions. But these very difficulties make for 
policy and character; the outlying theatre with aims 
and ambitions — the theatre that has no intention of 
falling to the level of provincial touring or ending its 
days as a picture palace -such a theatre must strike 
out a definite line for itself. It is only when it offers 
something out of the common, something of its own — 
an attraction that cannot be found in the central area — 
that the average playgoer will cease to head for Picca- 
dilly Circus and study the bus and train-routes of an 
outlying quarter of London. Suburban enterprise, if 
it is to live and not languish as a failure, must adapt 
itself to its suburban environment and the needs 
thereof; that is to say, it must offer the public a special 
line of goods, an entertainment with a stamp on it. 
Necessity, the instinct of self-preservation, may keep 
such a playhouse in the path of theatrical righteousness 
by insisting that it shall not gain a living by second- 
rate methods and the feeble arts of the copyist. If it 
descends to those methods it must cease to count; its 
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individuality is the very breath of its life. The theatre 
whose story is sketched in these pages is a case in 
point. Playgoing London, in these latter years, has 
found its way to the Waterloo Road because the Water- 
loo Road has adapted itself to its environment and 
produced a dramatic personality. ‘The Old Vic flourishes 
for the same reason that the Lyric Hammersmith 
flourishes: because it does not imitate the West-End 
theatre and provides entertainment with a stamp on it. 
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CHAPTER 2 
THE VIC’S. BEGINNINGS 


N the year eighteen hundred and seventeen, John 

Rennie, the creator of bridges and breakwaters, had 
completed the finest bridge in London. He had built it 
truly as well as grandly; it had cost a million — more in 
those days than in ours — and had taken five years in the 
making. Its architect, no doubt, had designed that it 
should last through the centuries; and if it has falsified 
his calculations and lasted, unshaken, little more than 
one century, the fault was not in Rennie’s plan or the 
honest work he put into it. His bridge was designed for 
the use of a community served by the horse; for the use 
of London, a city by the Thames, not a sprawling 
Greater London, of traffic immeasurably multiplied. 
He built for an England that had not yet dreamed of 
the petrol engine, and laid his foundations for the 
horse-drawn traffic that always had been and (so far 
as he knew) always would be. He would have been 
prophet, as well as engineer and architect, had he 
built for the needs of a petrol-served London, for the 
weight of the lorry and the vibration of the General 
bus. 

As was appropriate, the bridge called Waterloo was 
opened, with state, on the eighteenth day of June, on 
the second anniversary of the battle whence it took its 
name. As was also appropriate, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, the victor of Waterloo, rode across the bridge at 
the opening ceremony; which was likewise”graced by 
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the presence of the First Gentleman in Europe, His 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent. 

Waterloo Bridge was the Vic’s first cause; its influence 
called the theatre into being. The new thoroughfare 
from north to south meant a coming development of the 
district it traversed, the growing importance of London 
on the Surrey side. Traffic diverted from the older 
routes would bring about a shifting of industry and 
population; in the near future the waste ground of Lam- 
beth Marshes would be encroached upon by bricks and 
mortar. Bricks and mortar — shops and houses — suffici- 
ently numerous would call for entertainment on behalf 
of the dwellers therein. Sooner or later the facilities 
offered by Waterloo Bridge and the changes wrought by 
Waterloo Bridge were bound to suggest the erection 
of a new theatre in South London. And, as a matter 
of fact, even before the bridge was open to the 
public certain enterprising persons had laid their 
plans and were preparing to meet the future theatrical 
demand. 

There are no new grievances under the sun — cer- 
tainly not the theatre rent grievance. It exists to-day 
in an aggravated form; but the Old Vic is a standing 
proof that it also existed and flourished in the reign of 
King George the Third. 

But for that perennial theatrical grievance there 
might never have been an Old Vic. In the year 1816 
London south of the Thames already possessed a well- 
known theatre; the Royal Circus which had just changed 
its name to the Surrey. The landlord of the Surrey was 
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one Temple West who, so far, had received for it a 
rental of two hundred guineas a year. Even at that price 
—which seems fairly modest — his tenant, James Jones, 
had not made a good thing of the lease. Under his 
management the Surrey had not paid its way; on the 
contrary, the enterprise had landed James Jones in 
the Bankruptcy Court and the theatre was sublet to 
Mr. Dunn. Jones, it would seem, was a stout-hearted 
-fellow; in spite of misfortunes he desired to carry on 
theatrical business — but this time in partnership with 
Dunn. With this intention and before the expiry of the 
original lease, the pair - Dunn and Jones — approached 
the landlord, asked for renewal and made him an offer 
of £600 a year for his theatre. The neighbourhood, 
doubtless, was expected to improve in a theatrical sense 
and the prospective lessees were prepared for an in- 
crease in their rent; what they were not prepared for 
was the amount of increase — the staggering amount — 
proposed by Mr. Temple West. The owner of the 
Surrey turned down their modest suggestion of £600 
and demanded seven times as much. We may presume 
that Mr. Jones and his partner Mr. Dunn were aghast 
and suitably indignant. This at any rate is certain: they 
refused the offer of the grasping Mr. West and promptly 
turned their backs on the Surrey. Their minds, how- 
ever, were still set on managerial enterprise, still con- 
vinced of the profitable dramatic future of London lying 
south of the Thames; hence, balked in one quarter, they 
turned to another —and decided to enter into rivalry 
with West and build a new theatre of their own. 
ai 
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The site, apparently, was the least of their difficulties; 
in the year 1816 there was plenty of unbuilt-over land 
in the parish of Lambeth. Having fixed on a likely spot 
for their purpose — the junction of the New Cut with 
the Waterloo Road —the next and far more arduous 
step was to raise the money for the project. Accord- 
ing to a prospectus issued by Jones, twelve thousand 
pounds was the amount of capital required to set the 
undertaking on its feet; but the twelve thousand pounds 
took a long time in getting together. Investors in 
general were not as confident as Jones and Dunn 
of the theatrical possibilities of London served by 
Waterloo Bridge; and finding it impossible to raise the 
money privately, the promoters invited the public to 
take shares in their enterprise. Even so there was no 
immediate progress; the public did not respond with 
a rush to the lure and appeal of the prospectus. The 
bait offered by Mr. Jones was five per cent — (was it 
ever paid?)—and free admission to each purchaser 
of a hundred-pound share; but inveterate playgoers 
ready and willing to invest a hundred pounds in a 
new and doubtful undertaking were apparently few 
and far between. One investor of importance did 
come to the rescue; John Thomas Serres, Marine 
Painter to the King, who contributed more to the un- 
dertaking than the two thousand pounds he put into 
it. John Thomas Serres was a person of some in- 
fluence; it was thanks to his official position at Court 
that the new theatre on the Surrey side obtained 
the patronage of Royalty-and signified the same 
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in the usual manner by baptizing itself the Royal 
Coburg. 

Coburg, at the moment, was an excellent advertise- 
ment, a name in every man’s mouth. In the year 1816 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, only child of His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent and granddaughter of his 
senile Majesty, King George the Third, was heiress- 
presumptive to the Crown of Great Britain and Ireland; 
and in the month of May of the year 1816 she took 
to husband Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg — who, in 
years to come, was to be Leopold, King of the Belgians. 
It was a stroke of good business which secured the 
patronage of the royal bride and bridegroom for the 
new theatre in the Waterloo Road; and for that stroke 
of good business the promoters and shareholders had 
to thank John Thomas Serres, Marine Painter to the 
King. The said patronage was granted, in the first 
instance, to a playhouse not yet in existence — a project 
as yet in the air; it was not until after royalty had smiled 
on it that the Coburg started to get built. When the 
first stone of the theatre was laid, Alderman Goodbe- 
here (auspicious name!) performed the ceremony, in 
traditional fashion, in the name of the august absentees. 
‘This first stone’—so ran the inscription cut into 
its surface —‘ this first stone was laid on September 
14th 1816 by His Serene Highness the Prince of Saxe- 
Coburg and Her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte 
of Wales and by Their Serene and Royal Highnesses’ 
proxy, Alderman Goodbehere.’ 

The laying of the foundation stone was an act of 
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hope and faith; the Coburg had started to get itself 
built, but the funds necessary for completion had not 
been obtained when the architect set his men to work. 
Nor did royal patronage and the opening ceremony 
greatly stimulate the much-needed flow of investment; 
while the fact that the site of the building was swampy 
may have added to its estimated cost. Besant, in his 
book on South London, points out that one of the 
distinctive features of the Lambeth quarter, in the 
eighteenth century, was ‘the immense number of 
streams, ditches and ponds.’ The neighbourhood of 
ditches, streams and ponds implies much laying of 
foundations, and the swamp beneath the Coburg -— 
amongst other ingredients — swallowed the remains of 
the old Savoy Palace in the Strand. Perhaps this was 
an expense that had not been reckoned on; at any rate, 
work on the theatre came to a standstill because the 
promoters had not money enough to raise the walls any 
higher. ‘There followed, no doubt, an agitated period 
of interview, persuasion and wind-raising on the part 
of James Jones and his associates; and then Glossop, 
a prosperous merchant of Soho, put his hand into 
his pocket and came to the rescue of the Coburg. The 
relief thus afforded, if welcome, was no more than 
temporary; Glossop’s contribution, in the first instance, 
was limited to a few hundred pounds — soon absorbed 
by the building expenses. By Easter—the Easter of 
1817 — the sum had been exhausted and the Coburg’s 
promoters were once more wallowing in the Coburg’s 
financial morass. They would seem, at this date, to 
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have been in arrears with their workmen’s wages; for 
the workmen in question went on strike, downed tools 
and refused to take them up. We may presume 
further, that they had not paid for the use of the 
scaffolding; since the owner of the scaffolding des- 
cended on the building and removed his forest of poles. 
Once again Mr. Jones and his gallant associates — left 
with empty pockets and a half-built playhouse — were 
face to face with disaster and the ruin of their hopes. 
It may be they regretted their rashness in embarking 
on the enterprise; and it may be that the owner of the 
Surrey Theatre was secretly amused at the troubles 
of his would-be rivals. 

If so, his amusement was short-lived and premature; 
after what efforts and appeals we know not the necessary 
aid was forthcoming. In two respects, at least, the 
promoters of the Coburg had done well and wisely; 
when they chose their site and enlisted the aid of Mr. 
Glossop. To retrieve the ill-fortune of his first invest- 
ment, Mr. Glossop was induced to make another and a 
larger; while a further and valuable friend in need was 
the Waterloo Bridge Company — which had its own 
uses for the Coburg. A place of entertainment in the 
Waterloo Road was a future asset to the Company; 
finished and popular, it meant increased traffic along 
the new thoroughfare; and increased traffic from the 
northern bank meant a rise in the takings of the Bridge. 
For the first sixty years of its existence there was a 
toll-bar on Waterloo Bridge; small wonder, then, if 
the company that owned it desired to stimulate the 
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traffic in Surrey-side audiences. Every playgoer from 
the Middlesex side of the river must needs produce his 
copper and pay his toll before he took his seat in the 
pit. In these circumstances the Waterloo Bridge Com- 
pany, madeaware of the desperate plight of the Coburg, 
decided that the theatre was worth a helping hand and 
must not —in the company’s own interests — be left to 
perish, of sheer inanition, before it had opened its doors. 
Thanks to the Company and thanks to Glossop the 
financial trouble was once more surmounted; the re- 
volting workmen came back to their job, and the 
scaffolding arose as before. There were no more hitches 
during building operations; the Coburg was finished, 
roofed, furnished and decorated and began its career 
as a house of public entertainment. 
* 

By Whitsuntide, 1818, the Royal Coburg (or Co- 
bourg) Theatre had received its last touches, prepared 
its first show and stood ready to open its doors. Its 
architect was Cabanel- Rudolph Cabanal of Aix-la- 
Chapelle - who, in spite of his foreign origin, had 
already left his mark on more than one London theatre. 
His new achievement in theatrical architecture was 
described with approval in the Press of the day; the 
stage was of spacious and imposing dimensions — more 
important still, its action could be seen from every part 
of the auditorium. (By the way, our expression ‘the 
auditorium’ was seemingly unknown to the Coburg’s 
first patrons; what we call, in modern parlance, the 
auditorium, is referred to on the playbill of the opening 
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night as ‘the audience part of the theatre.’) The scheme 
of decoration was in fawn and gold; as for the lighting, 
the programme lays stress on its costliness, and makes 
special mention of a central lustre, described by the 
adjective ‘superb.’ John Thomas Serres — the provider 
of two thousand pounds and two royal patrons — had 
designed and painted a much advertised attraction, 
known as the Marine Saloon. Here the King’s Marine 
Painter let himself go on a subject entirely to his 
taste —-a compound of classic myth and contemporary 
British bluejacket. On one side of the saloon was 
Neptune — with his due allowance of sea-horses, water- 
gods and dolphins; and on the other a representation 
of the most recent triumph of the British Navy - 
the bombardment of the pirate stronghold of Algiers 
by the fleet under Admiral Lord Exmouth. (It may 
be mentioned here that Serres was not the only 
well-known artist who employed his brush in the 
service of the Coburg theatre. Clarkson Stanfield, 
a Royal Academician, was among the painters of its 
scenery.) 

There was pathetic irony in the fact that the curtain 
of the new theatre was adorned with a view of Clare- 
mont. Claremont House had been purchased, at the 
time of their marriage, as a residence for the royal 
patrons of the Coburg; its inclusion in the scheme of 
decoration was a compliment and token of gratitude. 
But before the theatre was opened and the public 
admitted to admire its splendours, Princess Charlotte’s 
brief period of marriage and patronage was over. In 
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November, 1817, she died at Claremont a few hours 
after giving birth to a stillborn son; died at the age 
of twenty-one, less than eighteen months after her 
wedding. The bills that advertised the first perform- 
ance at the new theatre bore the name of only one 
patron — the widowed Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. 
Be it noted that the untimely death of Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales made history for the playhouse in the 
Waterloo Road as well as for the nation at large; if 
the Princess had lived and borne a son to succeed her 
on the throne of England, whatever the present title 
of that playhouse, it would not have been the Old Vic. 
It rebaptized itself, some years later, in honour of the 
princess who would never have been born if Charlotte 
had lived to old age or handed on her rights to a child. 
To provide an heir in the next generation, Edward 
Duke of Kent, the King’s fourth son, was married as 
speedily as might be; and a year or so later to the 
general satisfaction an heiress-presumptive to the 
British Crown arrived. The duke’s choice of the name 
Victoria for his daughter entailed, in due time, the 
choice of that name for the playhouse- when the 
Coburg had wearied of its own. 

A bill — flamboyant in the fashion of the day — which 
announced the opening performance on Whit-Monday, 
May 11, 1818, is reproduced at page 38; and details 
of the entertainment were advertised as follows in the 
newspapers: 
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ROYAL COBURG THEATRE 


Under the immediate patronage of His Royal Highness 

Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. 
The above elegant Theatre WILL OPEN THIS EVENING, 
May 11, with an appropriate Address by Mr. Munro. 
After which a new melo-dramatic spectacle, called 
TRIAL BY BATTLE; or, Heaven defend the Right. After 
which, a grand Asiatic ballet, called ALZORA AND 
NERINE; or, The Fairy Gift. To conclude with a new 
and splendid harlequinade, called MIDNIGHT REVELRY; 
or, Harlequin and Comus. 


Lower Boxes 4s. Upper Boxes 3s. Pit2s. Gallery 1s. 


Doors to be opened at half-past five, to begin at half- 
past six. Half-price at half-past eight. 


Places to be taken of Mr. Grub at the box-office, 
from ro till 4. 


It is interesting to compare the prices set forth in 
the above advertisement —from one shilling in the 
gallery to four shillings in the boxes—with theatre 
prices of to-day; bearing in mind that the value of a 
shilling, when George the Third was king, was higher, 
far higher, than its value in this present year of grace. 
Entertainment would seem to be the one commodity 
—the one form of industry — that has not passed on to 
the customer the rise in its cost of production. Cost 
of production in the entertainment trade has risen by 
leaps and bounds in the course of the last century; 
the salaries of actors and musicians are higher, the 
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wages of stage-hands the same; the actors, stage-hands 
and musicians are entitled to payment for rehearsals. 
Newspapers, with their necessary charges for adver- 
tisement, have multiplied; while in London and other 
overgrown cities the area which the billposter must 
cover with his stations has widened and goes on 
widening — as the suburbs reach out into the country 
and potential playgoers live further from theatrical 
centres. The winking sign that sends up the light bill; 
the advertisement running the length of a bus; the 
other advertisements in Tube lifts and stations — all 
these were unknown to our theatrical and playgoing 
fathers. And all these, to-day, are theatrical necessities; 
necessities that have to be paid for week by week. It 
must be remembered, also, that twentieth-century 
civic authority demands precautions for the safety of 
the public which, needful as they are, likewise have 
to be paid for out of takings; iron curtains, a salaried 
fireman in attendance and scenery treated by a special 
process which renders it non-inflammable. . . . Yet, 
with all these items added to its bill, at the Old Vic 
to-day — (see the current price-list) - you can reserve a 
stall or circle for the sum of five shillings, or buy it 
at the door for three and six; a seat in the pit costs 
sixpence and a seat in the gallery for fivepence. The 
Old Vic’s charges have not risen with the increased 
cost of theatrical living; far from balancing the fall 
in the value of money, it has actually made a reduction 
in the price of most of its wares. 

It is true that the Vic is not run on ordinary com- 
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mercial lines; it stands for more than reasonable 
charges because art within the reach of the poorest is 
the first clause of its creed. But in comparison with 
the change in the value of money, all entertainment 
is cheaper than it was in the old days. However much 
he may regret the fact, the purveyor of theatrical 
merchandise always lags behind his colleagues — the 
purveyor of edibles, boots, clothes, transport and the 
like —in the art of passing on an increase of cost to 
his customers. The main reason for this failure to 
adapt himself to economic change and the chances 
of the market is the fact that his wares are luxuries; 
and luxuries may be, and will be, dispensed with when 
the citizen is pressed for ready cash. Bread, meat and 
groceries are necessities of life and must be obtained; 
nor can the public go for long without its boots, wear 
its old clothes without any renewal or dispense with 
the transport, the bus or the train, that conveys it to 
its daily home and business. These commodities the 
citizen must have and must pay for; even if he grumbles 
at the prices asked and curses the profiteer who asks 
them. It is quite another matter with the luxury trade 
of entertainment — which the citizen, conscious of a 
leanness in the purse, may decline to patronize without 
damage to health or physical well-being ; economies 
effected by abstaining from amusement will not injure 
the interests of his business. Roughly speaking, the 
profits and wage-fund of a luxury trade, like the drama, 
are drawn from the amount which the citizen has 
left-in his pocket or his purse - when he has paid 
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for his necessities, his food, clothes, house-room and 
transport; and it is because that amount is limited by 
a rise in the cost of other and more essential commodi- 
ties that the theatrical manager does not follow in the 
footsteps of the butcher and the bootmaker, and send 
up the price of his tickets. Even when the purchasing 
power of the sovereign had fallen to its lowest — about 
eight pre-war shillings; even when wages were at their 
highest and expenses at their most extortionate — even 
then the ordinary commercial management was reluct- 
ant to add more than the amount of the tax to its 
pre-war prices of admission. 

It may be that the innate conservatism of the 
theatre, as an institution, has also something to do 
with the persistence of theatrical prices of admission. 
If actors and dramatists, as a class, are averse to change 
and innovation, so also are their friends in front; 
those who take their evening’s pleasure in a playhouse 
are inclined, as a class, to continue in old habits and 
cling to the old accustomed ways. 

It is on record, for instance, that the Bancroft 
management, when it moved to the Haymarket, did 
not gratify its patrons by its well-meant improvements 
in the front of the house; the improvements involved 
the disappearance of the pit — and those who had paid 
for their old accustomed pit were by no means delighted 
at the change. While — to go further back —the O.P. 
riots at Covent Garden are a matter of more than 
ancient theatrical history. After its destruction by fire, 
in September, 1808, Covent Garden Theatre was 
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rebuilt, at an expense so great that, in the opinior 
of the Kemble management, an increase in the prices 
of admission was necessitated. Unfortunately the 
opinion of the management was not shared by its 
patrons; and on the opening night of the resurrected 
theatre the patrons rose and voiced their indignation 
—clamoured for the prices they used to pay and 
declined to listen to the actors. Nor was the protest 
confined to the opening night; on the contrary it 
developed into a nightly institution. For week after 
week Covent Garden was a pandemonium, where 
the actors struggled through their parts in dumb show 
and the audience, caring nothing for the traffic of the 
stage, amused itself by yelling for Old Prices. In- 
credible as it sounds in these well-behaved days, there 
were sixty-seven nights of disorder - organized dis- 
order — uproarious and unceasing. While the play was 
in progress stump speeches were made in the front of 
the house; and the management retorted by hiring 
professional boxers to interrupt the flow of stump 
speechmaking. Peas were thrown on to the stage that 
the dancers might slither and trip; and abusive placards 
were hung from the boxes, denouncing the Kembles 
and their management. There were races up and down 
the seats in the pit; the clatter of boot upon wooden 
bench overpowering the voices of the actors. And (best 
or worst) there was the famous dance, the O.P. war- 
dance; which, as long as it lasted, was one of the sights 
of the town. Society thronged to its nightly perform- 
ance; even royal dukes bought seats in the boxes - 
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turned their backs on the helpless, inaudible stage — 
and enjoyed the war-dance of the pit ! 

The tradition of the O.P. riots — which ended, on 
the whole, in victory for the rioters and submission, 
none too dignified, on the part of the terrorized Kemble 
management — may have been a factor in the reluctance 
of theatres in general to annoy their public by increasing 
the price of admission. No present-day management 
imagines that its audience will shout down the stage 
or express disapproval in a war-dance; we live in times 
when theatrical patrons are reproved for discourtesy 
if one among their number, at the end of a play, should 
venture on a disappointed hoot. All the same, there 
may linger, in the mind theatrical, the subconscious 
conviction that it is unwise to juggle with your prices. 
. . . It may be mentioned here — as an additional proof 
of the comparative cheapness of modern entertainment 
—that it was the raising of admission to ‘the boxes’ 
from six to seven shillings that chiefly gave offence to 
the rioters of Covent Garden. The boxes, in the 
year 1809, were not boxes in our sense of the word; 
they were what we should now call the dress and upper 
circles. ‘The average price of a circle seat in a West-End 
theatre is not more expensive to-day than it was in 
the time of the Kembles. 

* 

If theatrical prices have not greatly changed since 
the Royal Coburg Theatre first opened its doors to 
the London public, in other respects there have been 
plenty of changes in theatrical habit and custom. The 
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half-past six announced by the Coburg was the 
usual hour of commencement; and usual, also, was 
the opening of the doors at half-past five-an hour 
before the rising of the curtain, instead of our customary 
half. Any contemporary programme will bear witness 
to the fact that the man who did his playgoing a hun- 
dred years ago got more for his money than we do; 
more in quantity, that is to say —in the actual length 
of his programme. There was nothing exceptional 
about the triple bill with which the new theatre began 
its career; a night at the play, in the year 1818, meant 
a night at more plays than one. And those more plays 
than one, as a matter of course, were of differing 
species and calibre; the drama in the days of King 
George the Third had not yet accepted the prin- 
ciple of specialization and division of theatrical 
labour. 

The theatre was an all-round institution dealing in 
every kind of entertainment; it had not yet delegated 
certain of its functions to the music-hall. It was at 
one and the same time the home of every kind of 
drama and the home of what we know as variety; it 
enclosed within its walls the arts of the tragedian and 
the tumbler. Because it attracted every kind of public, 
it strove, perforce, to be all things to all men and cater 
for every varying taste; it was expected, in the course 
of one evening’s entertainment, to combine a Shakes- 
peare tragedy with farce or musical extravaganza — to 
follow a blood-and-thunder melodrama with a harle- 
quinade or a ballet. The combination of so many vary- 
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ing elements made for length of programme; the 
customary length of a night at the play was four solid 
hours of theatricals. Incidentally, also, it made for 
the practice of the half-time admission — now defunct. 
This half-time practice was logical and convenient, so 
long as the ordinary evening’s entertainment was com- 
posed of separate and unconnected items, and the play- 
goer who dropped in at half-past eight could start, 
without need of explanation, on a level with the rest 
of the audience. He enjoyed the same advantages as 
the late-comer at a music-hall; it was, in fact, the music- 
hall public that the old theatre catered for with its 
half-timesystem — the lighter portion of the four-hours’ 
programme was kept to the last for its benefit, the 
heavier played at the beginning. The half-time admis- 
sion fell into disuse as division of theatrical labour 
came in; as theatres specialized in lines of business and 
variety was annexed by the music-halls. It was the 
shortened and uniform programme, of one piece only, 
that made an end of the custom; for the simple 
reason that the late-coming playgoer was at a disadvan- 
tage when he started in the middle of the story, on a 
plot that had not been explained to him. 

There is matter of some interest in the footnote to 
the Coburg’s bill advertisement (reproduced at page 
38). ‘Extra Patroles,’ the public is informed, ‘are 
engaged for the Bridge and Roads leading to the 
Theatre and particular attention will be paid to lighting 
the same.’ Lambeth Marsh, the waste ground to the 
south of the river — the districtnow covered by Waterloo 
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Station and the thronged streets around it — was not 
only sparsely inhabited when the new theatre was 
opened; it had a long-standing reputation as the resort 
of thieves and bad characters. But for managerial pre- 
cautions, in the shape of extra patrols and improved 
lighting, this bad reputation might have scared away 
the playgoer; peaceable citizens dwelling north of the 
river would have hesitated to venture their persons 
and the contents of their pockets on the road beyond 
Waterloo Bridge. Nor were footpads on the prowl the 
only menace of a darkling journey to the Royal Coburg; 
there were other possibilities of adventure and bodily 
harm. The Times of the day, in its comments on the 
new theatre, suggests to the Waterloo Bridge Company — 
understood to have ‘taken an interest’ in the Coburg — 
that ‘the footpath for a part of the way be better fenced 
against the accident of persons in the dark falling into 
the marshes.’ 

Such, in the beginning, was the approach to the 
Vic; and its earliest surroundings were swamps, ditches 
and suburban market-gardens. We of this generation 
are apt to forget how recent and sudden has been the 
growth of London and its suburbs; apt to forget how 
small was the London of our forefathers, how closely 
it was neighboured by the open country. Before the 
coming of the railway era, was there any part of the 
‘mighty city’ whence a man could not walk into the 
fields? But a few years over a century ago and in one 
of the busiest thoroughfares of South London -in a 
street where nowadays the motor-bus competes with 
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the tram, and the daily-breader pours in and out of 
Waterloo — but a few years over a century ago and the 
citizen could stumble from an unprotected footpath into 
the sludge of an undrained waste. 

When Rennie’s new bridge was thrown open to the 
public things had altered, no doubt, from the seventeen- 
twenties, when an intelligent foreigner, describing 
London and its environs, wrote of Lambeth as distinct 
from the capital and described it as ‘a small market 
town.’ But if things had altered between 1720 and 
1820, they had not altered at the rate we are accustomed 
to; they had not made one inseparable London out of 
Lambeth, Southwark and Camberwell. 

For the rest, there are many respects in which the 
Coburg’s bill bears a close resemblance to any modern 
programme of any modern theatre; the fundamentals 
of theatrical human nature remain the same from one 
generation to another. In the programme of yesterday, 
as in the programme of to-day, there is the same 
meticulous insistence on everybody’s share in the work 
and everybody’s share in the credit; because public 
acknowledgment is advertisement and, to those 
who live by the theatre, advertisement is always a 
necessity. It was announced in 1818 — just as it would 
be announced to-day —-that the ‘Decorations of the 
Interior and Grand Panoramic Marine Saloon’ are 
‘designed and executed by Mr. Serres (Marine Painter 
to His Majesty).’ It was announced further that ‘the 
Ceiling and Proscenium are designed by Mr. Cabanel 
and executed by Mr. Latilla and Assistants’; that the 
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‘Royal Coburg Theatre, 


OPPOSITE WATERLOO-BRIDGE ROAD, LAMBETH. 


_ The Nobility, Gentry & the Public in general are respectfully informed that the above 
NEW AND SPLENDID THEATRE, 


which has been erected according to the Plans and Designs, and under the supSE 
intendance of that celebrated Architect, Mr. CABA NEL, 


WILL OPISN 


WHIT-MONDAY, the 11th MAY, 1818, 


UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 


His Ropal bighness the Prince of Sare Cobura, 


WITH ENTIRELY NEW 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Now preparing an a scale of Magnitude ond great Expence. 


The Audience part of the Theatre will be lighted by 


A SUPERB CENTRAL LUSTRE, 


While others ofa most costly descnipiion will shed @ bewutiful and brilliant Light over the whole Hous 


manatees 


The Decorations of the Interior, and Grand Panoramic 


MARINA SALOON, 


DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY MR. SEARRS, (MARINE PAINTER TO HIS MAIESTY). 


THE CEILING AND PROSCENIUM, 


Designed by Mr. CABANEL, and execoted by Mr. LATILLA aad Assistents. 


‘ THE BURNISHED GOLD AND 81LVER ORNAMENTS BY MR. COLLET AND ASsisTANTS 


‘THE COMPANY 


Already engaged include many Performers of High Celebeity from the London 
a and cial Provincial Theires. 


THE SCENERY IS ENTIRELY NEW, 


And paimed by the feliowing celebrated Artisis—Messrs. Serres, Latills, Moris, Scroton 
Sees ‘Sonfiatd, S, Morria, ead Acsictenss. ¢ 


od 


Machinist, Mr. LEWIS, Stage Carpenter, Mr CRADDOCK. 
The Wardrobes under the direction of Mr. SMITHYES end Mrs. CROSS_ 
Compeser of the Music and Director of the Orhestra, Mr. CROUCH, (from the King’s Theatre}. 
Leader of the Band, Mr. ERSKINE. Ballet Muster, Mons. LE CLERCQ 
Stage Manager and Author of the Pauomume, Mi, NORMAN, (of the Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden)> 


ER 
The Proptictora, in order to meet the wishes and seggesiton, of many noble Patrons and Krends. 


have eppropnated the Lower Circle as Dress Boxes; the acemnmadation of the Frequenters af the 
Upper Circle has alto been paid particular attention to—a full and perfect view of the Stage is main- 
racked —while the ‘opriation of s tasieiutly decorsted Sulgen, for the purpose of Refresharents, will, 
iis hoped, add to the genecel comfort. 


Fs 
LOWER BOXES, 4s. UPPER BOXES, 33. PIT, 2s. GALLERY, 1s. 


Poors to be epeved ar Halfpast Five, to begin at Halfpast Six. Huif-price at Half. gast Eight 
‘The Box-Office ix ne ope, apa Places soy ke inkes, at the Theatre, from Ten till Four, 


FURTHER PARTICULARS IN FUTURE BILLS, 


Extra Patrowes are cngaged for the Basar and Roans leading to the Theatre, and: 


7 attention will be paid to Liantine the same, 
Mortnell, Pointer, WiaeOiue Cost, Feersreat{ and Albion Press, Seatiewark 


A POSTER OF I818. 
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‘burnished gold and silver ornaments are the work of 
Mr. Collet and assistants.’ 

The public was informed (in the fashion of to-day) 
that ‘the Scenery is entirely new and painted by the 
following celebrated artists’ — their names are on the 
bill, they are six in number, not counting their anony- 
mous helpers. (One of them, Clarkson Stanfield, was 
a Royal Academician in later life and a personal friend 
of Charles Dickens.) And the machinist, Mr. Lewis, 
is not forgotten either; nor is the stage carpenter, a 
certain Mr. Cradock. All expectant, in their day, of 
their due little meed of publicity — and getting it; now 
‘into the night gone one and all’... There is a 
difference of values between the Coburg bill and a 
present-day programme; for instance the dress depart- 
ment was not nearly so prominent in 1818 as it would 
be in 1925. Particular actresses were not, as in our 
time, decked out by particular dressmakers; on the 
contrary the garments of the cast — modern or‘costume,’ 
male as well as female - are lumped together by the 
term of ‘wardrobes.’ The said wardrobes being ‘under 
the direction of Mr. Smithyes and Mrs. Cross’; Mr. 
Smithyes, we may suppose, being responsible for the 
garb of the gentlemen and Mrs. Cross dealing with 
the wants and adornments of the ladies. Nor, in the 
programme of a modern theatre, would a stage- 
manager or the author of a play be content, like Mr. 
Norman (of the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden) with 
a line of small print in the near and modest neighbour- 
hood of the machinist and the leader of the orchestra. 
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The stage-manager — now promoted to the dignity and 
rank of a Producer — would insist on the capitals and 
the line to himself which are due to his supreme 
importance; while an author —even the author of a 
pantomime — would expect to rank before, and not 
after, the burnisher of gold and silver ornaments. Mr. 
Norman (of the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden) 
combined in his own person the work and the honours 
of an author and producer; but, judging by his place 
in the Coburg’s advertisements, he was held by his 
management in no more esteem than the lady and 
gentleman who ‘directed’ the wardrobes, or than 
worthy Mr. Cradock, the stage carpenter. Other times 
other manners — other values. 

Trades and professions, like individuals, have their 
ups and downs; and in the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century the profession of dramatic author was 
passing through a season of humility. It may be that 
Dickens did not greatly exaggerate the stage-folk of 
his time when he drew them in Nicholas Nickleby; 
there is a distinct suggestion of the Crummles method 
and the Crummles outlook in the Coburg’s preliminary 
bill. The classic management with which Nicholas 
Nickleby served his theatrical apprenticeship also 
placed a very low value on the work of the dramatic 
author and a very high value on stage ornament and 
realistic properties; its plays were written round its 
pumps, not its pumps introduced into its plays. And 
the omission, on the Coburg’s preliminary bill, of 
the names of the company engaged for the season may 
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also denote a kinship with the Crummles temperament. 
If Vincent of that ilk had been put in possession of the 
Coburg’s attractions; if he had been able to point 
to a superb central lustre, an assorted collection of 
burnished ornaments and a Marine Saloon depicting 
the bombardment of Algiers; if he had been so for- 
tunately placed, would he have been greatly exercised 
concerning his plays or his players? The answer, I 
think, is in the negative; and I have a suspicion that the 
Coburg management was cast in much the same 
mould. The names of its actors and actresses were 
omitted from its bill because, for the moment, it was 
far more interested in the splendours of the stage and 
the glories of the ‘audience part’ than in the strength 
of its plays and the composition of its company. 

It may even be that Dickens, who knew shabby 
London inside out, drew his portraits of the Crummles 
family and company from bygone players of the 
Coburg; at any rate he was familiar enough with the 
theatre itself and mentions it more than once by name. 
When Miss Snevellicci’s papa desired to make himself 
agreeable to Nicholas, he said ‘he was delighted to 
make the acquaintance of a gentleman so highly 
talented,’ and furthermore remarked that there hadn’t 
been such a hit made — no, not since the first appear- 
ance of his friend, Mr. Glavormelly, at the Coburg. 

‘You have seen him, sir?’ asked Miss Snevellicci’s 
papa. 

‘No, really, I never did,’ replied Nicholas. 

‘You never saw my friend Glavormelly, sir?’ said 
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Miss Snevellicci’s papa. “Then you have never seen 
acting yet. If he had lived -’ 

‘Oh, he is dead, is he?’ interrupted Nicholas. 

‘He is,’ said Mr. Snevellicci, ‘but he isn’t in West- 
minster Abbey, more’s the shame. He was a-— well, 
no matter. He is gone to that bourne from whence no 
traveller returns. I hope he is appreciated there.’ 
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CHAPTER 3 
THE COBURG AND THE SURREY 


‘die Royal Coburg Theatre was a spacious building. 
The stage was extensive, 94 feet in depth and 
32 in width; and — according to Thomas Allen, in his 
History of Surrey — better fitted up than any other minor 
house in England. The same authority states that the 
capacity of the ‘audience part’ amounted to three hun- 
dred and twenty-five pounds. As the highest-priced 
seat —in the boxes or circle — cost no more than four 
shillings; as the pit was two shillings and the gallery 
but one; it is permissible to wonder if Mr. Thomas 
Allen was entirely correct in his estimate? Moderate 
as these prices sound to us, they are an indication that 
the Coburg management was counting on the support 
of the over-Thames playgoer; that is to say, of a 
wealthier audience than could be found in its immediate 
neighbourhood. 

This much, at least, is fairly certain; whatever the 
capacity of its audience part, the Coburg did not 
generally play to it. With the best will in the world, 
no one ever succeeded in making a fortune out of it, 
and many of its managers must have left it sadder and 
wiser. Much money was spent on it; in 1824 it was 
announced that ‘this splendid Theatre has been entirely 
re-embellished on a most magnificent and costly scale 
and rendered, without exception, the most commodious 
and elegant in Europe’; but the result was not that 
abounding prosperity for which Jones and Dunn had 
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hoped when they set out to rival the Surrey. In despite 
of the neighbourhood of Waterloo Bridge and the 
company’s desire to increase its tolls; in despite of its 
ceiling, its lustre and Marine Saloon; in despite of the 
sunshine of royal patronage, the patrols on the road 
and the lighting of the footpaths, the place brought 
little luck to its proprietors. Perhaps the decision to 
erect the theatre was premature; it might have been 
wiser to wait a few years until the marsh and market 
garden of the pre-bridge era had entirely disappeared 
with the growth of terraces and streets. As it was, the 
earlier audiences of the Coburg were perforce drawn 
mostly from a distance; in part from neighbourhoods 
already served by its rival the Surrey, in part from the 
Middlesex side of the river. It was at one time a jest 
against Waterloo Bridge that the only places it led to 
were Bedlam Hospital and the Royal Coburg Theatre. 

Even in an era of tube and motor-bus, distance is an 
obstacle to regular theatre-going; it was still more an 
obstacle when tubes were not and public conveyances 
expensive. (As a substitute for the bus of later days, 
playgoers from the Greenwich and Deptford district 
could be accommodated in a coach which called at the 
Theatre a quarter before eleven. ‘At which time the 
performances terminate’). There was also this draw- 
back to the Coburg’s position in the Waterloo Road: 
a playgoer coming from the Middlesex side of the river 
would have to add the cost of the bridge-toll to the 
cost of his seat at the theatre. It is said that this latter 
disadvantage was in part overcome with the assistance 
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of the Thames watermen. These worthies looked on 
the bridge as a rival which had invaded their former 
monopoly of passenger transport by ferry; hence they 
were in the habit of underselling it and ferrying their 
passengers from bank to bank for less than the price 
of the toll. It is said, further, that the Coburg manage- 
ment —unmindful of its debt to the Waterloo Bridge 
Company — was guilty of encouraging a practice which 
brought more business to its box-office. The following 
circular — issued in September 1820 - lends colour to 
the accusation. 


‘To the Watermen of Blackfriars and Waterloo 
Bridges. The Proprietors have great pleasure in an- 
nouncing to them that as a Reward for their past, as 
well as future Attention to the Public, 


SIR THOMAS WILLSON, BART. 
Early in the month of the ensuing October will give a 


PRIZE WHERRY. 
The Particulars of the Arrangement will be duly 
announced, the Winner to receive the Boat on the 
Stage of the Royal Coburg Theatre.’ 


Cheap ferries helped, just as bridge facilities helped; 
but both combined could not make the new theatre 
a paying proposition, and there can be no doubt that 
the neighbourhood of the old-established Surrey was 
a factor in its losses and difficulties. London south 
of the Thames was not yet sufficiently developed and 
populous to afford a prosperous living to two large 
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theatres; hence the rivalry between the managements 
was ceaseless and bitter—a matter of theatrical life 
and death. After the momentous defection of Dunn and 
Jones, their grasping landlord, Mr. Temple West, had 
succeeded in letting the Surrey on comfortable terms 
for himself; his rental amounted to a thousand pounds, 
and in addition he was entitled to a third of his tenant’s 
profits. (Presumably, thanks to the nearness of the 
Coburg, he had to be content with his rental.) 

The new lessee of the Surrey Theatre was Thomas 
Dibdin, the illegitimate son of a better-known father, 
Charles Dibdin. The latter is now remembered chiefly 
as a writer of sea-songs, and especially of one song, 
“Tom Bowling’; but he was known to the public of his 
own generation as a prolific writer of plays. He wrote 
seventy in all, the music as well as the dialogue; most of 
them highly successful and many produced at Covent 
Garden. Dibdin the younger was also a playwright and 
even more prolific than his father; in the course of his 
career he turned out no less than two hundred. Accord- 
ing to his own estimate, he had a high percentage of 
successes; only five per cent of his dramatic output 
failed to catch the popular fancy. Nowadays the author 
who could turn out a hundred and ninety successful 
plays might well be a millionaire; but in Dibdin’s time 
runs were shorter and the rewards of the playwright 
more modest. Playwriting was not his only connexion 
with the world of the theatre; before he launched into 
the Surrey enterprise he was engaged as manager at 
Drury Lane -and not too content with the position. 
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Temple West, in search of a tenant, approached him; 
and, in a luckless hour he suggested to Dibdin that the 
opening of the new bridge and the coming development 
of the South London district would turn the Surrey 
into a theatrical gold-mine. Dibdin listened, was per- 
suaded, signed and sealed the bargain with his land- 
lord; and in due time found himself up against the new- 
built Coburg. In his own account of his unfortunate 
tenancy Dibdin asserts that the opening of the Royal 
Coburg Theatre ‘was a lamentable circumstance to both 
parties; it was the ruin of my incipient good prospects, 
at an expense to itself of still greater magnitude: I lost 
nearly eighteen thousand pounds at the Surrey; and 
Mr. Glossop, senior, assured me that he was twenty- 
seven thousand pounds minus by the Coburg.’... 
Obviously Mr. Glossop, senior, had much increased his 
original holding in the Waterloo Road theatre: the few 
hundred pounds which he first subscribed having 
swollen to twenty-seven thousand. 

If the rival managements of the Surrey and Coburg 
pursued a suicidal policy and cut their own throats 
while they tried to cut each other’s, it may be that no 
other course was open to them. In our times the diffi- 
culty might possibly be less acute; because theatrical 
conditions have changed. A pair of rival playhouses, 
set down at close quarters, need not seek nowadays 
to reduce each other to bankruptcy; they could avoid 
loss of custom and savage competition by striking out 
on diverse lines offering each its different fare to'the 
public. A neighbourhood that could not support two 
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theatres, run on ordinary lines of drama or comedy, 
would shortly find one of the competing establishments 
turned into a music-hall or converted to the uses of 
‘the pictures.’ In the early nineteenth century, how- 
ever, there were no facilities for such politic change 
and conversion; as has already been pointed out, the 
theatre of the early nineteeth century had not yet begun 
to specialize and share up its many activities — it was 
music-hall in fact and cinema in embryo, not only the 
theatre as we know it. It was expected by its nightly 
patrons to give nightly samples of every kind of fare; 
drama and spectacle, farce, extravaganza and ‘turns.’ 
A Kemble, appearing as Hamlet or Othello, would be 
followed by a tightrope-dancer. Such being the manner 
and custom of the day, Dibdin and his rival Glossop 
were obliged to conform to it, whether they liked it or 
not; and the custom of their day did not permit one 
of them to specialize in tightrope dancers while the 
other specialized in Hamlets. Our fathers were heavy 
feeders— when they took their four hours odd of 
amusement as well as when they took their food ; when 
they paid their shilling for admission to the pit, they 
expected a full, a very full, theatrical dinner. If the 
Royal Coburg had dispensed with the joint of melo- 
drama, or its rival, the Surrey, omitted the pudding of 
spectacle, their ‘kind friends in front’ would at once 
have protested at the meanness which deprived them 
of a course. 

That being the case, the two theatres run by Dibdin 
and Glossop were practically committed to a course of 
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expensive rivalry. The policy was ruinous, but no other 
was open to them; they were doomed to a nightly 
dishing up of much the same fare, in a ceaseless effort 
to lure away the other’s audience. Dibdin — like com- 
batants all the world over — was loud in his complaints 
of the unfairness of the enemy tactics, and one of his 
bitterest grievances was a species of theatrical dumping 
in the matter of passes or ‘orders.’ It was, and still is, 
a theatrical custom to pay in free passes for the display 
of bills; the tradesman who places such a bill in his 
window is admitted, without charge, to the play he 
has helped to advertise. This method of payment, in 
kind and not in coin, is said to have originated with an 
earlier management of the Surrey Theatre; if so, there 
is Irony in its swift recoil on the head of the unfortunate 
Dibdin. If he is to be believed, the management of the 
Coburg distributed its orders with a more than lavish, 
a suicidal recklessness; it was (he declares) in the habit 
of sending out ‘six hundred large bills weekly to shops, 
etc., for which each shop received three double orders, 
i.e. admitting two persons each per week; making in 
the total thirty-six hundred people admitted gratis 
weekly, in addition to proprietors’ personal friends, 
performers’ orders, individual freedoms, etc., etc. I 
knew not what cards I was playing my game with, nor 
did I follow this example; therefore it was not to be 
wondered at that few would pay at my house, when 
so many could repeatedly amuse themselves without a 
shilling’s expense, at another.’ 

If Dibdin’s facts are correct, they can only be 
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explained by the desire to get rid of a competitor and 
corner the local market; Glossop and his associates, 
presumably, were counting on purses longer than 
Dibdin’s to stand the strain of supplying theatrical 
goods below cost. If that was their aim, they probably 
discovered, and before very long, that the theatrical 
market is a difficult one to play tricks with. As many 
a management has learned to its cost, nothing is easier 
to corrupt than an audience; once provide it with a 
liberal free list and it will get out of the habit of paying 
for its entertainment. The three thousand six hundred 
persons upon whom the Royal Coburg rained its weekly 
orders would all of them learn to look upon the play 
as a perquisite which, because it had no particular 
value, need not and should not be paid for; and, having 
learned that unfortunate lesson, they would be slow 
and reluctant to unlearn it. The cessation of the flood 
of double orders, when it came, would be a grievance, 
an infringement of a right established by usage; we 
are all of us aggrieved when we are asked to pay for 
that which had hitherto cost us nothing, and the free 
list public is no exception to the rule. 

There is another objection, and a serious one, to a 
reckless use of the free list. The deadhead, take him all 
in all, does not enjoy his evening’s amusement to the 
same extent as the man who has paid for his seat. 
His attitude of mind towards play and players is 
usually an attitude of condescension; because, like the 
rest of his fellow-creatures, he sets very small value on 
that which has cost him nothing. All actors know the 
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feel of a house composed mainly of ‘paper’; its lack of 
response, its difficult coldness and unfriendliness. If 
deadheads of the past were like deadheads of the pre- 
sent, the Coburg, in its days of plentiful passes, must 
have tried the nerves and temper of its company. 

In connexion with the use and abuse of the free list, 
it is interesting to note that a few years later the posi- 
tions were reversed and the Coburg, under the manage- 
ment of Davidge, was bringing against the Surrey 
precisely the same charge of reckless employment of 
‘orders.’ George Bothwell Davidge, an enterprising 
man, who in his time was lessee of both theatres — after 
leaving the Coburg he took over the Surrey and made a 
financial success of it—fulminated openly during his 
Coburg period at the devices whereby the neighbouring 
management undersold its audience with ‘paper.’ 
According to him the Surrey was not only profuse 
with its genuine passes, but had evolved a tricky system 
of selling tickets, disguised as orders, below customary 
box-office prices. . . .. The moral of the contest would 
seem to be that combatants in every species of warfare 
are prone to copy each other’s methods and annex 
devices which they formerly denounced as unsports- 
manlike. 

To go back to Dibdin, losing his money at the 
Surrey; the abuse of orders was not the sole accusation 
of unfair dealing which he brought against the new 
theatre. The management of the Coburg was wont to 
pay him the expensive compliment of aping his pro- 
gramme; when he struck out a line that attracted the 
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public and promised success, his rival took note of it 
and promptly followed in his tracks. A series of 
historical dramas at the Surrey would evoke, as 
speedily as might be, another and similar series at the 
house in the Waterloo Road. And to the snatching of 
ideas was added the snatching of actors and actresses; 
popular members of the Surrey company were lured 
away to the Coburg — presumably by Glossop’s longer 
purse. If half of what Dibdin alleges is well founded, 
it is not to be wondered at that during his ill-starred 
tenancy of the Surrey, he parted with his money to 
the tune of eighteen thousand pounds. Eighteen thou- 
sand pounds was apparently his limit of loss; and in 
1822 he gave up the struggle with Fate and the Coburg 
and disposed of the remainder of his lease. It was his 
misfortune to take over his theatre too early — some 
years too early — before the inevitable growth of South 
London restored the Surrey’s prosperity. 

An odd fact in the cut-throat struggle between the 
two theatres is the interchangeability of the rival 
managements. As has already been noted, Davidge, 
beginning at the Coburg, ended at the Surrey ; while 
Watkins Burroughs, to whom Dibdin made over his 
lease of the Surrey, some two years later took over the 
direction of the Coburg. 
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Cae long-drawn duel with the Surrey was not the 
only combat in which the Coburg was engaged; 
there were other, and more important, rivals to which 
its existence was a grievance. Quite early in its career 
it fell foul of the ‘patent’ theatres, Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden, which, as legatees of theatrical mono- 
poly, were intent on upholding their inherited rights 
and stifling competition by outsiders. The dispute, 
which came to a head in 1820, was more than a quarrel 
between rival managements; it was the clash between 
modern needs and an outworn system of control; and 
the appearance of the Royal Coburg in the Law Courts 
marked a stage in the development of the English 
Theatre. 

The special privileges of Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden had their origin in the days of the Restoration, 
when, by a species of charter, termed patent, two 
theatrical companies—the King’s and the Duke’s — 
secured a monopoly of drama in London. Charles the 
Second was not prejudiced against the theatre and there 
is no reason to believe that when he issued patents for 
two companies only he was desirous of rationing the 
citizens’ amusement and cutting it down to starvation 
point; at the time theatrical monopoly was granted, 
London was a city of reasonable size, not a county 
bloated by the swallowing of its many suburbs. Even 
forty years after Thomas Killigrew had established his 
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King’s company in Drury Lane, the Haymarket was so 
much a suburban district that the building of a new 
theatre there was considered a risky undertaking. 
Queen Anne’s wise Londoners shook their heads and 
prophesied failure for the project; the Haymarket was 
hardly in London at all — open country lay to the west 
and north and hedgerows reached almost to its doors. 
Would a playhouse in the country (asked Queen Anne’s 
wise Londoners) stand a chance of attracting a regular 
audience from London? When King Charles the 
Second enjoyed his own, London was the City, and the 
Strand reaching out to clasp Westminster — and a mile 
from the heart of it, in any direction, fields, open spaces 
ready made. 'T'wo theatres were all that such a London 
needed and could fill; so Thomas Killigrew was given a 
licence for the one, Sir William Davenant a licence for 
the other. Killigrew’s company from the first made 
its home in Drury Lane; Covent Garden Theatre did 
not come into being till the following century — but 
when it came it, also, claimed the privilege and right of 
‘patent.’ 

As time went on—as London grew and demanded 
more amusement —the position and privilege of the 
two theatres became a theatrical nuisance which limited 
enterprise in the interest of its own monopoly. But 
when the original patentees enrolled their companies it 
is probable that English actors in general — even those 
actors who did not belong to the privileged theatres — 
were gratified by the issue of the royal licence. This 
was something more than permission to found a theatre; 
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a compliment to the actor, a raising of his status and an 
assurance of the protection which he had badly needed 
in the past. The Restoration actor had come through a 
cold and anxious time; the era of hard-bitten Puritan 
England, when plays were anathema to godly men and 
players the children of the devil. What wonder, then, 
if the Restoration actor, lately an outcast, was gladdened 
by the new development? gratified by the knowledge 
that he might aspire, as a member of one of the patent 
companies, to be classed as a ‘gentleman of the house- 
hold’ and wear uniform of scarlet and gold? (The 
uniform in question was worn, and for several genera- 
tions, by Their Majesties’ Servants of the privileged 
theatres; Dr. Doran, in his Annals of the Enghsh Stage, 
says that Baddeley, who died in 1794 — the donor of the 
yearly Baddeley cake — was the last actor to appear in it 
at Drury Lane rehearsals.) 

Royalty had always been a better friend to the actor 
and his art than staid municipal authority. Even in the 
golden age of English drama the aldermen and bur- 
gesses of London Town gave drama little encourage- 
ment; on the contrary they suppressed the playhouses 
within their jurisdiction. (And this in spite of great 
Eliza’s own permission to the actors to play ‘for the 
recreation of our loving subjects as for our solace and 
pleasure, when we shall think good to see them.’) The 
Globe Theatre flourished and Shakespeare’s plays were 
produced upon the Surrey bank of the Thames because 
the City Fathers of London proper would have nothing 
to do with the playhouse. 
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It must be remembered, also, that the system of 
patent or licence for actors was no new one; it was not 
invented by King Charles the Second. The Eliza- 
bethan statute which has given rise to the legend that 
all English actors were once held to be rogues and vaga- 
bonds only applies the opprobrious terms to those 
actors who had not been licensed by ‘two justices of the 
peace at least.’ The actor was licensed, by justices or 
patents, that he might be the better controlled and 
checked when he exercised his function of ‘abstract and 
brief chronicle of the time.’ That function of old was 
far more important than it is to-day; in an illiterate age, 
when books were few and papers non-existent, the news 
of the day and the comment thereon was spread by 
spoken word. The actor was master of the spoken word 
and his calling offered him the best of facilities for 
comment, open or sly; hence the stage, in the days of 
our non-reading ancestors, had an influence on public 
opinion that it lost with the coming of the daily news- 
paper and the system of compulsory education which 
enabled all men to read it. When Shakespeare wrote 
and Burbage played, there was point, and sharp point, 
in Hamlet’s warning. ‘After your death you were better 
have a bad epitaph than their ill report while you live.’ 
Then, and long after, authority winced at the sneers of 
the players and sought to muzzle the theatre, on much 
the same principle as it now seeks to muzzle the press. 

The Merry Monarch, when he granted his royal 
patents to the King’s and the Duke of York’s com- 
panies, took precautions against their ill report and 
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controlled them in most careful wise. The headship, 
in each case, was entrusted to a manager - entitled a 
governor — who had full and despotic authority over his 
actors. The latter were subject to his rule and sway, and 
if they left, or were discharged from one of the patent 
companies, could only be engaged by the other after 
the lapse of a year. Above and behind the governors 
was the still more despotic authority of the Lord Cham- 
berlain — which, now and again, was exercised in sum- 
mary fashion. In Betterton’s day an actor who treated 
the re-engagement clause as a dead letter and suddenly 
changed over from one theatre to another, was arrested 
by order of the offended Lord Chamberlain and locked 
up for forty-eight hours. As compensation for official 
rule and discipline, the patent companies had their 
privilege of monopoly in London entertainment; and 
their members were henceforth His Majesty’s Servants, 
as well as the servants of the public. 

There was a certain amount of friction when the 
patents were granted: with the King’s Master of the 
Revels who considered his rights infringed; and with 
the purveyors of ‘unpatented’ drama — who were cleared 
out of London in the interests of the new monopoly. 
The dimensions of London being what they were, it is 
probable that the hardship was not greatly felt except 
by the hapless actors who were debarred from following 
their calling in the capital; but, as years rolled on and 
conditions changed, monopoly, as always, grew irksome, 
and means were sought and found to outwit it. Even 
before the industrial era London was a growing city, 
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adding house to house and street to street; and with 
increase of population came demand for increased 
amusement. No doubt, also, the natural tendency of 
monopoly to run on conservative lines counted for 
something in the opposition to monopoly; an official 
theatre, as a matter of course, would develop an official, 
unprogressive mind and be reluctant to experiment with 
novelty. Those who wished to experiment or had a 
novelty to put before the public would be driven, also 
as a matter of course, to cry their wares in less unpro- 
gressive surroundings. Thus it was to the theatre in 
Goodman’s Fields under Giffard’s management, not to 
Covent Garden or Drury Lane, that Garrick drew all 
London when he made his first appearance in Richard 
T/T and ran a tilt against the existing conventions of the 
stage. The playgoers of London were so insistent in 
their attendance at the upstart theatre in Goodman’s 
Fields that the patent houses, confronted with an audi- 
ence of empty benches, exerted their rights, appealed 
to the law and complained of the infringement of their 
patents. Giffard’s little playhouse had always been a 
law-defying institution, but until it began to affect their 
business the patent theatres had not thought it worth 
their while to interfere with it. The case was altered 
when the impudent and unlicensed Giffard lured away 
the audience which the law had allotted to them; and 
the patent theatres arose in their wrath and proceeded 
to fall upon their rival. Legally the unfortunate Giffard 
had not a leg to stand upon; while his claims upon the 
gratitude of the stage and the public — his enterprising 
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record, his careful mounting of his plays and his dis- 
covery of a star of the first magnitude — were actual and 
dire offences in the eyes of the patented monopolists. 
Garrick, as a valuable asset, was annexed by Drury 
Lane; but the manager who had discovered him for 
Drury Lane was debarred from further activities at 
Goodman’s Fields — his plucky little theatre was closed. 
Such, in the eighteenth century, were the rights and 
powers of monopoly. 

These rights and powers, formidable as they were, 
proved inadequate; competition, in spite of the example 
of Giffard, declined to be suppressed; it made its 
appearance and was winked at. When a theatre was 
projected, in response toa demand for more amusement, 
persons in authority were unwilling to make themselves 
unpopular by refusing the necessary licence; so loop- 
holes were made and evasions permitted — the strict 
clauses in favour of monopoly were nibbled at, dis- 
torted, read differently. The dramatic property of the 
two patent theatres was restricted to certain kinds of 
plays — what is known as ‘the legitimate’ drama; and the 
conscientious efforts of the Lord Chamberlain to pre- 
serve ‘the legitimate’ for the sole use of Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden must have had a direct and far-reaching 
influence upon the technique of the English playwright. 
The licence granted to the Lyceum laid it down that if 
ever a tragedy were produced on its stage, it must have 
at least five songs or concerted pieces in each act — and 
then must be called a burletta. The object of the pro- 
viso was merely to prevent the Lyceum management 
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from putting on tragedy of the brand of Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden; but dramatic authors, wrestling with 
their plots, must have cursed the ingenious device. 
How write a tragedy that moved grandly to its climax, 
if its progress was held up, five times an act, by the 
introduction of songs and dances in the manner of 
musical comedy? 

Nor was it only the contemporary author who was 
affected by the Lord Chamberlain’s restrictions; to a 
certain extent they were responsible for the extra- 
ordinary perversions of Shakespeare’s plays which 
bygone audiences accepted with complete satisfaction. 
To a certain extent only; as will be shown, in a later 
chapter, the bygone actor and bygone author did not 
share the modern reverence for Shakespeare’s plays, 
and thought it no sin to lay violent hands on his text. 
The Patent Theatres, unhampered by restrictions, pro- 
duced distortions of the classic drama and produced 
them of their own free will; when these were successful, 
the Minor Theatres — as outsiders were called — natur- 
ally desired to follow suit; but, afraid of infringing the 
rights of the Patents, they produced distortions of dis- 
tortions. Shakespeare, as he appeared on the boards of 
the minor theatres, was often an intentional hash; he had 
been mutilated of very set purpose, that the letter of the 
law might be observed. 

When the Coburg opened its doors to the public, 
the patent theatres, if their position was not so unques- 
tioned as of yore, were still in possession of legal rights 
which had proved too much for Giffard and which 
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others would assail at their peril; it was not until a 
quarter of a century later —in 1843 — that the shackles 
which impeded the minor theatres were removed by 
Act of Parliament. The new playhouse —in spite of 
intervening hames-—was near enough to the older 
theatres to be looked on as a serious competitor and, 
before the Coburg had been running two years, Drury 
Lane had taken up the cudgels. The actual occasion 
and pretext of the quarrel was the engagement, at the 
Coburg, of Junius Brutus Booth, the sometime rival of 
Kean — of whom more will be told in a later chapter, 
devoted to the actors of the Vic. At the end of 1819 and 
the beginning of 1820 he appeared, under Glossop’s 
management, in three or four plays; Richard III, a 
couple of ‘classical’ melodramas, entitled Horati and 
Curati and The Judgment of Brutus, with a burletta as 
comic relief. As happened more than once in the 
course of his career, Booth had entered into his engage- 
ment with the Coburg without regard to the claims of 
other managements with which he was — or should have 
been — connected. Both the patent theatres already had 
a lien on his services; thus Drury Lane, when it threw 
down the gage, had a double grievance to redress. The 
new theatre in the Waterloo Road had enticed away 
one of its leading actors, and the new theatre in the 
Waterloo Road had no business to infringe its mono- 
poly of stage entertainment. Accordingly, the secretary 
of the Drury Lane Committee was instructed to file an 
information against the manager of the Coburg; and 
Glossop, duly summoned before the magistrates, was 
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convicted under a statute of George the Second. The 
said statute enacted that if ‘any person, without author- 
ity from his Majesty, his Heirs, Successors or Pre- 
decessors, or without licence from the Lord Chamber- 
lain of His Majesty’s Household for the time being, 
shall act, represent or perform, or cause to be acted, 
represented or performed for hire, gain or reward, any 
interlude, tragedy, comedy, opera, play, farce or other 
entertainment of the stage, or any part or parts therein, 
every such person shall, for every such offence, forfeit 
the sum of £50.’ 

Glossop, accordingly, was fined fifty pounds — but he 
appealed against his conviction and fine and not to the 
King’s Bench alone; he let fly at the informers of Drury 
Lane Theatre in an appeal to the public which he issued 
with the Coburg play bill. 

It ran as follows: 


“The Proprietors gratefully embrace the present 
opportunity of thanking the Public for the very liberal 
Support they have experienced during the Engagement 
of this Gentleman (Junius Brutus Booth); at the same 
time they feel it their duty to state to them, as their 
Patrons and Protectors, and Guardians of the Best 
Interests of the Drama, the Persecution to which that 
Engagement, entered into from an earnest Desire to 
furnish every Gratification they could in return for the 
constant Encouragement extended to them from the 
First opening of the coBuRG has exposed them. The 
Proprietors of the two Patent Theatres, taking Offence 
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at the Attraction of this Gentleman, have thought fit 
to institute a PROSECUTION, by way of INFORMATION 
against the COBURG THEATRE for the alleged offence of 
rationalizing their Performances and bringing them 
within that pale of Perfection which they would claim 
exclusively to themselves — how justly the Public will 
decide — at all events, assured of their continued Sup- 
port and Patronage, the Proprietors of the COBURG 
THEATRE will take every means in their Power to resist 
this attempt at abridging their sources of Amusement, 
and instituting a Monopoly, which, by crushing Emu- 
lation, will be fatal to the efforts of Genius and the 
generous Exertion of every species of Excellence!!!’ 


Mr. Gossop’s sesquipedalian English is worthy an 
admiring pause; especially the tangle of sentence and 
sub-sentence beginning ‘at the same time they feel it 
their duty’ and ending with a verb ‘has exposed them’ 
that the reader had almost despaired of. At this distance 
of time it is impossible to say whether the manifesto 
produced its intended effect and the ‘Patrons and Pro- 
tectors and Guardians of the Best Interests of the 
Drama’ were duly indignant with Drury Lane and duly 
sympathetic with the Coburg. This, however, is cer- 
tain: the Court of King’s Bench, when the case came 
before it, interpreted the statute of George the Second 
in the same wise as the magisterial bench, and Glossop’s 
conviction was upheld. The fine of fifty pounds which 
he had incurred by his transgression of the law was 
divided between the ‘common informer’ of Drury Lane 
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and the poor of the parish in which his theatre was 
situated. 

The case was still sub judice when the Drury Lane 
Committee attacked again; this time on account of a 
play which it claimed as its property. The patent 
theatre had adapted from the French, and produced 
with much success, a drama entitled Thérésa, or the 
Orphan of Geneva; and the minor theatre had promptly 
followed suit with something very like it — Thérése, or 
the Maid of Geneva. Those were the happy piratical 
days when the rights of foreign authors did not count 
for very much; but the rights of patent theatres were a 
_ different matter,and the Royal Coburg once more found 
itself threatened with the law. This time, however, the 
law was less certain of the issue and the Coburg came 
out of the quarrel with more advantage to itself; though 
the case was taken into court by Elliston — who at that 
time was manager of Drury Lane — he appears, in the 
end, to have dropped it. And that, in itself, was some- 
thing of a victory for the Coburg in particular and the 
minor theatres in general. Perhaps the patent houses 
had realized that it was unwise to make a nuisance of 
their special privilege — lest the law should be altered 
and their special privilege withdrawn. 

In time the law was altered; and prosecutions, like 
that of the Coburg, helped to bane about the obvious 
remedy. As London spread and theatres multiplied, the 
absurd state of things which penalized performances 
of Shakespeare by a fine of fifty pounds a night — that 
absurd state of things became impossible. In 1843 - 
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thanks largely to the efforts of Macready and Bulwer 
Lytton — the impossible absurdity was dealt with; the — 
Government of the day brought in a Bill whereby the 
two patent houses lost their last remnant of monopoly. 
They retained of their privileges only one: they were 
exempt from the necessity, imposed on other theatres, 
of a yearly renewal of licence; and the patent granted 
by King Charles the Second was henceforth but parch- 
ment and an ornamental memory; the Theatres Act of 
1843 was a measure of Free Trade, applied to enter- 
tainment; and its passing did more than break a mono- 
poly and confer a benefit upon the struggling minor 
theatres. It removed the necessity for mangling Shakes- 
peare and dishing up his plays as ‘new melodramas’ 
or ‘burlettas.’ 
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CHAPTER 5 
THE OLD STAGE’ AND THE OLD STAGER 


C might be as well to consider, for the space of a 
chapter, the conditions prevailing in the English 
theatre at the time when the Royal Coburg first opened 
its doors to the public. 

As has already been pointed out, it was a theatre 
where the art and craft of the contemporary playwright 
was not held in overmuch esteem. The playwright, on 
the contrary, was a humble co-operator in the work of 
the stage; the dramatic critic of the late Georgian era 
did not go to the theatre expectant of novel ideas. 
Sheridan and Goldsmith had left no successors, no 
heirs to their tradition of comedy; English drama, with 
their passing, had entered on the long barren period 
which lasted till the advent of ‘Tom Robertson. On 
the production of The Critic, in 1779, followed several 
decades of nonentity — to be excused, perhaps, by the 
fact that for nearly a quarter of a century England 
was engaged in war. War, while it fills the theatres, 
has an unfortunate effect on their mentality and output; 
it is possible, therefore, that the decline of English 
playwriting after Sheridan and Goldsmith was as much 
a result of the French Revolution as the Battle of Valmy 
orthe break-up of the Holy Roman Empire. Bethatasit 
may, it was forty long years after Sheridan ceased writ- 
ing before the English theatre produced even Sheridan 
Knowles. His Virginius was staged in 1820, his Hunch- 
back a few years later; and it was nearly sixty years 
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after the epoch of School for Scandal and She Stoops to 
Conquer that Lytton wrote The Lady of Lyons. Neither 
Virginius, the Hunchback, nor the Lady of Lyons was 
more than good effective melodrama, written for the 
most part in jog-trot, speakable verse; but they were the 
best the English playwright managed to turn out during 
the long period of Georgian and Victorian barrenness. 

The dramatists who followed on Sheridan and Gold- 
smith were hacks and journeymen whose works are, 
one and all, forgotten. One of the best of them, no 
doubt, was Charles Dibdin; but his seventy plays, his 
son’s two hundred — who (save an ‘earnest student of 
the drama’) knows the name or fame of any one of them, 
without turning up a musty book of reference? Authors 
of the type of Charles and Thomas Dibdin were prolific 
from more than a natural bent — because they were 
imitative and turned out their scores of dramatic works 
to a formula approved by the public. It was a formula 
tested by frequent use; originality of thought, plot or 
character was not expected of the man who wrote 
for the theatre. Leigh Hunt has placed it on record that 
he often laughed heartily at the comedies of Dibdin 
and his contemporary, Reynolds, but that his laughter 
was provoked by the actors and the actors only — of 
the authors’ words he could never remember a line! 
And even more scathing is a comment by another 
critic: ‘All the fools in the kingdom seem to have risen 
up and exclaimed with one voice — “Let us write for 
the theatres!”’’ 

Such originality in plot and character as managed to 
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struggle on to the stage was supplied by the dramatist 
at second-hand, through the medium of adapted novels. 
The age of bad plays was an age of good fiction in book 
form; the novelist stood as high as the dramatist stood 
low. The novels and poems of Scott, for instance, made 
frequent appearance in dramatic form; ‘Ivanhoe’ and 
‘Marmion’ were seized on by playwrights who them- 
selves were gravelled for lack of original matter. 

It is impossible to run a theatre for long without 
some element of novelty; the public, for all its con- 
servatism is a worshipper of the Unknown God, and 
when it goes to a place of entertainment it expects to 
be surprised — to see or hear something which it has 
not seen or heard before. If it is not surprised it will 
not long be amused; it wearies, in the end, of vain 
repetition — even of the best of good things. Sooner or 
later there comes a moment when it ceases to be thrilled 
by yesterday’s excitement and yawns over jokes that 
once set the gallery in aroar; and when that happens it 
must be served — and served promptly — with a novelty. 
If the playwright can only work on well-worn lines 
some one else must take a hand at the job; the actor, 
with gags or new readings of parts; the machinist, the 
scene-painter, the compounder of lighting effects. And 
the feebler, the more imitative the work of the dramatist, 
the greater the need to bolster it up with spectacle, 
effect and sensation. 

A study of their programmes and posters suggests 
that bygone managements were as fully aware as those 
of our own day of this urgent theatrical need; they 
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atoned for the defects of their plays and playwrights 
in the customary manner, by sensation and scenic 
effect. There is, for instance, nothing surprising in 
the Coburg programme (reproduced overleaf) which 
sets forth the attractions of a lengthy triple bill — usual 
in 1824. It will be noticed that a Conflagration; an 
Influx of the Tide; an Extensive View of the Open Sea, 
with Terrific Storm; and a Demon enveloped in 
Showers of Fire are the items stressed by the manage- 
ment, as likely to appeal to its public. It will be noticed, 
also, that there is no mention of the author of the 
‘New Legendary Melo-Drama,’ The Fatal Marksman 
—in which the Demon makes his ‘Impressive Appear- 
ance’ and bursts forth into Showers of Fire. We may 
conclude, from the omission, either that The Fatal 
Marksman was pirated without acknowledgment or 
that its plot and dialogue — apart from ‘effects’ —- went 
for little in the evening’s entertainment. It would be 
fairly safe to wager that both plot and dialogue had 
done yeoman service many times before; in a cellar 
or garret instead of a Murderer’s Hole, and with a 
Pirate Captain in place of the Impressive Demon. 
Black theatrical clouds — like all others — have their 
silver lining of compensation; the age when our 
dramatic literature was at its weakest and most sterile 
had its own, its very real, advantages. A theatre that 
could not produce new dramatic masterpieces fell 
back, perforce, on the masterpieces of past generations; 
the classics supplemented the failing resources of the 
modern. Shakespeare in the late Georgian era was not 
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a name that always spelt bankruptcy. The tragedies of 
Shakespeare were far more familiar to the London 
playgoer of a century ago than they are to his successor 
of to-day; actors who aspired to the first rank appeared 
in them as a matter of course - Kean and the Kembles 
packed Drury Lane and Covent Garden when they 
put on Hamlet or Othello. Nor were performances con- 
fined to London; the provincial manager found the 
classics useful and provincial actors were also tested 
by success in classical parts. 

It would be a mistake to conclude, from the com- 
parative frequency with which Shakespeare was played, 
that the average audience, in the days of Kean and 
Kemble, had a higher standard of taste and judgment 
than the average audience of to-day. Side by side with 
the public’s appreciation of Macbeth, Coriolanus and 
The Merchant of Venice went the public’s ready and 
cheerful acceptance of the two hundred nonentities of 
Thomas Dibdin, and its tolerance (to call it by no 
warmer name) of pieces like The Fatal Marksman. It 
paid its money for the poetry of Shakespeare; but it 
also paid its money for plays so entirely undistinguished 
in dialogue that Leigh Hunt could not remember a 
line of them. The crowd that fought for places at 
Drury Lane when Edmund Kean was announced to 
play Hamlet; the other crowd that stormed pit and 
gallery at Covent Garden when Miss O’Neill appeared 
for the first time as Juliet—these people were not 
necessarily more intelligent than ourselves. Like the 
playgoing public of all generations, they could find 
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satisfaction in the vulgar and the merely futile; the 
latest sensation attracted them for no other reason than 
because it was the latest sensation. When Master 
Betty, the Infant Roscius, appeared at Covent Garden 
in a play entitled Barbarossa, the crowd that gathered 
round the yet unopened doors was denser than the 
crowd that assembled on Kean’s first nights — so thick, 
indeed, that the authorities, fearful of riot and disaster, 
sent for a detachment of the Guards! When a tumbler 
and a tragedy appeared at one performance — as they 
frequently did -—we may take it for granted that the 
tragedy was not always preferred. The playgoing public 
of a century ago was probably much like our own and 
could swallow just as many inanities; but like the play- 
going public of to-day-—and of all time-—it would 
weary of inanity and meaningless sensation and require 
something better now and then; and as contemporary 
authors could not furnish the something better re- 
quired, it fell back on Shakespeare—who could. 
Neglect of the art of other days — however undesirable 
in itself—is oftentimes the symptom of a living art, 
an art so preoccupied with its own adventures, its own 
discoveries, that it has little interest left for the wonders 
and glories of the past. During the first half of the 
nineteenth century there was very little life in the art 
of the playwright; hence the theatre of the early nine- 
teenth century must not be credited with overmuch 
virtue in the matter of its frequent Shakespeare. It 
was its very deficiencies which made it easy for the 
classic dramatists to hold their own with the public. 
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And is it, I wonder, merely a coincidence that the 
barren age of our dramatic literature was also the age 
of great actors — the age that produced Edmund Kean, 
Macready and the Kembles? I suggest that it is not a 
coincidence, that bad plays often make the good player. 
The process is simple and comprehensible enough; a 
lifeless conventional and imitative drama, like that of 
the early nineteenth century, calls for a strenuous and 
living art on the part of those who interpret it. If there 
is no reality and truth in the playwright, such reality 
and truth as gets over the footlights will come from 
the actor — who takes conventional phrase and situation 
and stamps them with his personal art. Those players, 
for instance, who amused Leigh Hunt by their delivery 
of lines so colourless that not a word remained in his 
memory — those players had a far harder row to hoe 
than their successors in (say) a Shaw comedy. . . . In 
no sphere of life — least of all in art - does a man reach 
the highest when his work is made too easy for him. 
Fool-proof devices do not make mechanics; nor do 
actor-proof parts make actors. (If a perfect system in 
any sphere of life should ever be evolved, it will prob- 
ably produce the perfect idiot; a merely careful official 
system has already produced the civil servant.) It is 
more than true that only the bad workman finds fault 
with his tools; to the good workman —the man with 
courage and a sense of artistry — the inadequate tool is 
often more helpful than otherwise. Being inadequate, 
it throws upon its user a larger share of the common 
effort — more responsibility for success or failure — than 
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the perfect implement, the tool no man can find fault 
with. 

Kean and Mrs. Siddons did not acquire their mastery 
of the actor’s art only through a study of the characters 
of Shakespeare; in addition to those characters, they 
played in much unskilful, now forgotten, rubbish. It 
was up to them — and to them alone — to make it alive 
and credible. . . . The well-written, well-constructed 
comedy that does more than half the actor’s work for 
him — it is not on such plays that the greatest of actors 
are trained. 

It should be remembered, also, that the actor’s craft, 
in the days when a Siddons flourished and a Kean came 
into his own, called for a degree of personal courage 
and personal endurance which is not a necessity in our 
modern and well-behaved theatre. The mildness, the 
tolerance and general good manners of our audiences 
would have more than astounded the players of the 
past — who took it for granted that public displeasure 
must be expressed in the terms of a bear-garden. The 
O.P. riots, if they stand supreme in the history of 
theatrical disorder, do not stand alone; their perfection 
of uproar was only possible because the playgoing 
public was accustomed to uproar and skilled in the art 
of disturbance. John Kemble relates a similar experi- 
ence of his provincial days, when he acted — or rather 
attempted to act—with his sister, Mrs. Siddons, at 
Liverpool. ‘Our affairs here are dreadful,’ he writes to 
a friend. ‘On Monday night we opened our theatre. 
Before the play began Mr. Younger advanced before 
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the curtain, if possible to prevent any riot with which 
he had been threatened for presuming to bring any 
company to Liverpool who had not played before the 
king.’ (The sidelight on local patriotism is interesting: 
Liverpool, presumably, was hurt in its pride because 
London had sent it a company unworthy to play before 
royalty.) ‘In vain did he attempt to oratorize, the re- 
morseless villains threw up their hats, hissed, kicked, 
stamped, bawled, did everything to prevent his being 
heard. After two or three fruitless entreaties, and being 
saluted with volleys of potatoes and broken bottles, he 
_ thought proper to depute Siddons as his advocate, who 
entered bearing a board large enough to secure his 
person, inscribed with Mr. Younger’s petition to be 
heard. The rogues would hear nothing and Siddons 
may thank his wooden protector that his bones are 
whole. Mrs. Siddons entered next P.S. and Mrs. 
Knieveton O.P. ... Mrs. Knieveton had the mis- 
fortune to tumble down in convulsions on the boards; 
the wretches laughed and would willingly have sent a 
peal of shouts after her into the next world loud enough 
to have burst the gates of destruction. They next 
extinguished all the lights round the house, then 
jumped upon the stage, brushed every lamp out with 
their hats, took back their money, left the theatre and 
determined themselves to repeat this till they had 
another company. . . . I had almost forgot to tell you 
every wall in the city is covered with verse and prose 
expressive of the contempt they hold us in.’ 

Such, in the days of our fathers, was the fate of the 
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company that ‘failed to attract.’ The hapless Mr. 
Younger dodging bottles and potatoes: Mr. Siddons, 
cased in armour and appealing in vain for a hearing — 
these bear witness to the need for personal physical 
courage. Those sensitive managers of the twentieth 
century who resent a few hoots at the end of a play 
should rather be thankful that their disgruntled audience 
expresses its displeasure only in hoots — that it does not, 
at the close of a disappointing evening, switch off the 
lights, rush the box-office and pocket the takings. 

And the thin-skinned actors who consult their solici- 
tors when critics do not like them — it is well for them 
that they did not live in the days when newspapers 
printed open abuse, undeterred by thought of damages 
for libel. No editor alive —no journal in its senses — 
would dare to publish such a vicious notice as Kean, 
in his struggling, his provincial days, once received 
from a contemptuous journalist. 


‘Last night a young man whose name the bills said 
was Kean made his first appearance as Hamlet, and 
truly his performance of the character made us wish 
that we had been indulged with the country system of 
excluding it, and playing all the other characters. This 
person has, we understand, a high character in several 
parts of England and his vanity has repeatedly 
prompted him to endeavour to procure an engagement 
at one of the theatres in the metropolis; the difficulties 
he has met with have, however, proved insurmountable, 
and the managers of Drury Lane and Covent Garden 
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have saved themselves the disgrace to which they would 
be subject by countenancing such impudence and in- 
competency. Even his performance of the inferior char- 
acters of the drama would be objectionable, if there was 
nothing to render him ridiculous but one of the vilest 
figures that has been seen either on or off the 
stage; and if his mind was half so qualified for the 
representation of Richard III, which he is shortly to 
appear in, as his person is suited to the deformities 
with which the tyrant is supposed to have been dis- 
tinguished from his fellows, his success would be most 
unequivocal. As to his Hamlet, it is one of the most 
terrible misrepresentations to which Shakespeare has 
ever been subjected. Without grace or dignity, he 
comes forward; he shows an unconsciousness that any- 
body is before him, and is so forgetful of the respect 
due to an audience that he turns his back upon them 
in some of those scenes in which contemplation is to be 
indulged, asif forthe purpose of showing his abstracted- 
ness from all ordinary subjects. His voice is harsh and 
monotonous but, as it is deep, answers well enough the 
idea he entertains of impressing terror by a tone which 
seems to proceed from a charnel house.’ ... 


Such was the freedom formerly allowed to criticism. 
As the above extracts prove, life on the stage in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century was harder 
and more brutal than life on the stage to-day. Audi- 
ences were rowdy and masterful in their treatment of 
stage-folk —-I use the word ‘masterful’ advisedly be- 
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cause the relation between public and player in those 
days was clearly that of master and servant. In the 
savage piece of criticism quoted above, Edmund Kean 
was rebuked for turning his back on his audience. He 
had been forgetful of the respect due to his public; his 
employer, who hired his nightly services, had a right to 
the deference which a master expects from his lackey. 
The employer, further, had the right to punish its ser- 
vants; an actor who displeased his audience — by his 
performance or by failing to appear on an advertised 
date — was liable to be shouted for, summoned by name, 
and made to apologize in public. The practice is fre- 
quently mentioned in contemporary theatrical record — 
an angry audience shouting for its culprit and refusing 
to allow the programme to continue until it had 
inflicted its punishment. 

And the stage itself would seem to have been crueller 
than it is to-day; actors were more outspoken in their 
jealousies, more scornful of each other’s failures. 
Edmund Kean’s first rehearsals at Drury Lane must 
have been an agony to sensitive genius with its whole 
career at stake; his colleagues sneered openly at the 
unknown little man from the provinces. There was no 
comradeship, no kindliness; far from desiring to help 
the new-comer through the ordeal of his first appearance 
in London, several members of the company added to 
his difficulties by absenting themselves from rehearsal. 
. .. Yetthisatmosphere of all-round brutality produced 
great players; men and women who gave of their best 
to a tyrannous and ill-mannered crowd — who wrestled 
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with the tyrannous crowd and held it by the power of 
their art and personality. English acting has never 
stood higher, in achievement and public esteem, than 
it did at the beginning of the last century; and it stood 
high in achievement and public esteem because — in the 
legitimate drama as distinct from spectacle — responsi- 
bility for success or failure rested with the actor alone. 
The producer as we know him-the autocrat who 
dominates the stage and moves his living puppets — was 
as yet neither born nor thought of; the actor’s concep- 
tion of a part was his own, the ‘business’ wherewith 
he illustrated it was business of his own invention. 
For the most part his raw material was the third-rate 
or fourth-rate output of the journeyman dramatist; 
contemptible stuff, which only by his art was made 
alive. With, as spur and compensation, the familiar 
classics — the great parts that decided the actor’s rank 
in his calling. The playing of such parts was the final 
test of his capacity; Cato, Shylock and Hamlet were 
the property of every man; thus the aspirant who dared 
them strove against his rivals and strained every nerve 
to avoid the odious comparison. There can be little 
doubt that the public excitement over new Shylocks, 
new Catos and Hamlets had in it something of the 
sporting interest which to-day draws its crowds to the 
Oval or a Cup-tie Final; an audience to whom Shylock 
and Hamlet were familiar flocked to the theatre as 
spectators of a contest — to watch Edmund Kean out- 
play John Kemble or Phelps beat Macready in a 
canter. 
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Because the acting of a century ago was often great 
acting, it does not follow that this generation would find 
it greatly to its taste. A production which satisfied 
Macready or the Kembles would probably appear to the 
modern manager and his modern public as curiously 
unequal and lacking in balance; an affair of good in- 
dividual performance rather than a play considered as a 
uniform whole. Certain virtues and effects of the stage 
of to-day were out of the question a century ago. When 
the bill was changed frequently; when the run of a 
success was shorter than the run of a present-day 
failure; when three pieces a night was the customary 
programme -—then long preparation and meticulous 
rehearsal were impossible. The actor’s business was to 
assimilate what, to his successor, would seem an in- 
credible number of parts; to go from company to com- 
pany, prepared to play them on demand; to come down 
to rehearsal with a ready-made conception of the char- 
acter he was billed to play; and to fit it in with the 
ready-made conceptions of his colleagues. Study, in 
these circumstances, was of far more importance than 
rehearsal; study, in fact, was the essential. It was not 
in the theatre but in his own room, in the company of 
his manuscript, that the actor broke the back of his 
task and planned out his thrills and effects. 

Mrs. Siddons’ advice to the young Macready has 
often been quoted; I quote it again, as proof of my 
point that rehearsal was of minor importance. ‘You are 
in the right way,’ she said kindly, ‘but remember what 
I say, study, study, study, and do not marry until 
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you are thirty. I remember what it was to be obliged to 
study, at nearly your age, with a young family about 
me. Beware of that; keep your mind on your art, do 
not remit your study and you are certain to succeed. 
Do not forget my words, study well, and God bless 
you.’ ... To Mrs. Siddons, as to all her contem- 
poraries, the real creative work of her art and profession 
was done outside the four walls of the theatre. Re- 
hearsal, to Macready and Mrs. Siddons, was only one 
stage — the final—in play preparation; they and their 
fellows were never produced, in the modern sense of. 
the word. How little the team-work of production 
counted is proved by an incident alluded to earlier in 
this chapter— when several of Kean’s fellow-players 
at Drury Lane, in order to show their contempt and 
ill-will, absented themselves from rehearsal of The 
Merchant of Venice. ‘The Drury Lane stage manager 
would appear to have accepted their fictitious excuses 
with calm; his successor, in Drury Lane Theatre of 
to-day, would be less phlegmatic and accommodating. 
In our times an actress who left a new leading man to 
rehearse without her, on the plea that she had ‘such a 
headache as never was,’ would rouse a tempest such as 
never was and put her engagement in jeopardy. Not 
because management has grown more irascible than 
it was in days of yore, but because her defection would 
be a really serious matter. The object of the modern 
theatrical manager is to present a play as an organic 
whole wherein scenes and characters are balanced; 
whereas a century ago it was permissible, even on the 
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London stage, for a play to be ‘presented’ as a loosely- 
knit collection of performances. That being the case, 
an actor who absented himself from rehearsal might 
damage his own or somebody else’s performance on 
the opening night; but he would not upset the balance 
of a carefully thought-out production. 

The actor of a century ago was not much concerned 
with productions and with keeping the balance thereof; 
his rougher and readier method of business was to 
hold the stage with a minimum of rehearsal, to pass 
from stock company to stock company, and to study, 
study, study. The more parts he was competent to 
play with a few rehearsals, or none at all, the more 
valuable he was to the average theatrical management. 
Mrs. Siddons’ advice to ambitious youth was sound 
in a financial as well as an artistic sense. And his study 
would involve not only the committing of lines to 
memory but the traditional ‘business’ of the parts he 
intended or aspired to play. His theatre was a theatre 
addicted to tradition and convention — for the simple 
reason that tradition and convention saved the actors 
much time and much trouble. Where change of bill 
was frequent and rehearsals few, the obvious course, 
in dealing with Shakespeare and other well-known 
plays, was to repeat actions and movements already 
found to be effective and, in time, to create a tradition, 
a convention, which every actor of experience was 
acquainted with and ready to obey. At such a line 
Othello would cross to Iago; at this other Iago turned 
from him and went up stage. Such was the custom; 
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and its observance had many advantages. Othellos and 
Iagos who had mastered the business handed on by 
other actors could fit their performances rapidly to- 
gether with the neatness of a well-arranged puzzle; 
even if they had never played together before they 
could get through a performance without hitch. The 
present allowance of a month or six weeks of rehearsal 
means plenty of time to evolve new readings and try 
new effects; and for this reason alone, tradition, in a 
modern production of Shakespeare, may be flung to 
the four winds of heaven. But to the actor of the old 
stock company days, who was rushed from piece to 
piece and from part into part, tradition was more than 
a convenience — it was something like a daily necessity. 
Judged by our standard, the actor of a past generation, 
even the best of him, would be considered something 
of a ranter, an artist lacking in subtlety; we might find 
him unduly noisy in his methods, over-apt to emphasize 
his points. But it must not be forgotten that the actor 
of a past generation was dealing with an audience of 
the same period — which he was expected (if he could) 
to keep quiet and attentive to the stage. The intimate 
methods beloved of the twentieth-century player would 
have stood little chance against his personal pit and 
gallery. A pit and gallery which did not content itself 
with coughing when the traffic of the stage did not 
interest; which conversed aloud and freely till the traffic 
of the stage brightened up; which brought its victuals 
and its drink along with it; and threw remnants of the 
same at those actors who had failed to please. A hun- 
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dred years ago the artist who intended to make head- 
way on the stage had to learn, in addition to his actor’s 
art, how to manage a turbulent mob. When a drunken 
gentleman held forth in the pit, it was the business 
of the actor to raise his voice and divert the attention 
of the audience. When disturbance arose -—and dis- 
turbance was common - it was up to the actor (if his 
lungs were strong enough) to cope with it by shouting 
and emphasis. If he could not manage his audience 
by these methods, disturbance might swell to a riot — 
as it frequently did, in spite of his noise and his 
emphasis. Nothing in these mild-mannered theatrical 
days seems more extraordinary than the licence allowed 
by our forefathers to the genus theatrical rioter; he was 
as free to assault and smash up property as a modern 
peaceful picketer on strike. The law, apparently, never 
dreamed of interfering when an audience broke loose 
and ran amuck; and managements, far from resenting 
it, acquiesced in this lack of interference. On one 
occasion a Covent Garden audience, disturbed by the 
antics of a bellicose gentleman, demanded indignantly 
that he should be given into custody. The request, to 
us, seems reasonable enough; the audience had paid to 
listen to a play, not to listen to a bellicose gentleman; 
but the reply of Fawcett, the manager, was a refusal to 
resort to the police. “This, whilst I am manager of the 
theatre, I cannot do; if the person has offended you, 
it is in your own power to put him out.’ . . . Which 
the aggrieved playgoers, it may be, proceeded to do, 
with more noise and some personal violence. 
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In such an atmosphere, it is not to be wondered at 
if the methods of the actor were what we should 
consider unduly strenuous, if his effects, at times, were 
more emphatic than our stage is accustomed to? 

It is possible to-day, by means of the film and the 
gramophone, to perpetuate the gestures and tones of the 
actor — which hitherto have passed with his passing. 
With the aid of mechanical devices, players of the 
future will study the technique of old masters of the 
stage, just as painters now study the technique of old 
masters of the brush. Until the coming of the film 
_ and the gramophone the player’s art died with him and 
was all but lost to those who came after; its methods 
were perpetuated only by the written descriptions of 
his critics and stray bits of business handed on from 
one actor to another and becoming, in the process, 
either stilted or over-elaborate. The individual, the 
personal influence of the dead-and-gone player, is lost 
to us; the secret of his mastery must remain a secret. 
The most we can do is to piece together his surround- 
ings and try to estimate their effect upon himself and 
the technique of his art. 


CHAPTER 6 
dene Vel See RwAC NL Ads 1 oles 


eae as the Coburg or whether as the Vic, 
the theatre in the Waterloo Road has not greatly 
distinguished itself in the matter of original dramatists. 
At different periods of its varied career it has been 
famous for its popular Shakespeare and opera and 
notorious for its brand of melodrama; but its dis- 
coveries of plays and playwrights have not yet made 
theatrical history. 

In its early days it blundered badly. The most 
important of its playwrights — and the most important 
and successful of his plays — it lost to its rival the Sur- 
rey; if Davidge had not quarrelled with Douglas Jerrold, 
Black-Eyed Susan might have followed other and 
earlier Jerrold dramas, first seen the light at the Coburg 
and brought London thronging to its box-office. Like 
other good business men, before and since, Mr. 
Davidge appears, on occasions, to have been penny 
wise and pound foolish; over keen on immediate small 
economies and neglectful of future possibilities. It is 
to be inferred, also, that he shared the general contempt 
for the genus dramatic author; at any rate his excess of 
economy over author’s fees was one of the reasons why 
Douglas Jerrold left the theatre. After a bitter quarrel 
he turned his back on Mr. Davidge and the Coburg and 
sought elsewhere for the work that meant daily bread. 
In his search he applied to Elliston; Robert William 
Elliston, then manager of the Surrey Theatre, as afore- 
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time of Drury Lane, and remembered as the friend of 
Charles Lamb. Whatever the virtues which prompted 
Lamb to write his eulogy of Robert William Elliston, it 
does not appear that excessive generosity to dramatic 
authors was included in the tale thereof; Jerrold got the 
work he applied for and was engaged as hack writer to 
the Surrey Theatre —at the munificent wage of five 
pounds sterling a week. We may presume it was more 
than he had extracted from Davidge at the Coburg; we 
may presume, also, that it was only his sheer necessities 
—he had married young and wife and children were 

dependent on his pen — that forced his consent to the 
bargain. Be that as it may, the bargain was arranged 
and concluded; whereupon the newly-appointed hack 
writer to the Surrey drew forth a manuscript from 
under his cloak and laid it upon Elliston’s table. The 
manuscript was a fortune, a long run, in embryo; the 
author’s best-known play, Black-Eyed Susan. Elliston 
read it, approved and, in due time, produced — in the 
June of 1829. The piece, in modern parlance, was a 
winner; it caught the public taste and held it - more 
than one generation of English playgoers was familiar 
with Black-Eyed Susan. All the same the Surrey man- 
agement, raking in the shekels, held to its bargain with 
Douglas Jerrold and the piece made no fortune for its 
author; his total takings are said to have been seventy 
pounds. It made, however, a very pleasant sum for 
Robert William Elliston, since it ran and ran in the 
fashion of a modern theatrical success, recording no less 
than four hundred performances — a far greater achieve- 
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ment in Elliston’s day than in our own. T. P. Cooke, 
who played William, the sailor hero, sprang to instant 
popularity; and the Surrey, with the aid of Cooke and 
Jerrold, drew its audiences from all over London, not 
merely from its own neighbourhood. Hitherto it had 
counted for its takings chiefly, if not exclusively, on the 
pit and gallery class of playgoer; now, with Black-Eyed 
Susan, its boxes filled with more expensive patrons and 
receipts went up with a bound. Elliston paid off his 
borrowed money, furnished a house and invested in 
the three per cents. Contemplating the cheaply won 
prosperity of its rival, the Coburg management must 
often have regretted the error in judgment which had 
cost it a profitable author. ... As for the profitable 
author himself, though his success with Black-Eyed 
Susan did not loosen the strings of Mr. Elliston’s purse, 
it gave him right of entry into theatres more import- 
ant than the Surrey and so, indirectly, brought him a 
measure of prosperity. 

As for the other authors of the Coburg-Vic, they 
have, for the most part, been forgotten — for a very good 
reason; because they were men of little note whose work 
left no mark on the theatre. Hack dramatists, remodel- 
ling old scenes and plots; turning out their plays in 
accordance with the formula which their public had 
already approved. Perhaps H. S. Leigh, in his Carols 
of Cockayne, gives the best idea of the formula to 
which the hack melodramatist worked 

1 Carols of Cockayne was not written till the late sixties; but H. S. 
Leigh’s formula of melodrama is for all time, not for any one decade. 
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Look always on the Surrey side 
For true dramatic art; 
The road is long — the river wide — 
But frequent buses start 
From Charing Cross or Gracechurch Street 
(An inexpensive ride); 
So, if you want an evening’s treat, 
O seek the Surrey side! 


I have been there, and still would go, 
As Dr. Watts observes; 

Although it’s not a place, I know, 
For folks with feeble nerves. 

Ah me! how many roars I’ve had, 
How many tears I’ve dried 

At melodramas, good and bad, 
Upon the Surrey side. 


Can I forget those wicked lords, 
Their voices and their calves, 

The things they did upon those boards 
And never did by halves ? 

The peasant, brave though lowly born, 
Who constantly defied 

Those wicked lords with utter scorn 
Upon the Surrey side? 


Can I forget those hearts of oak, 
Those model British tars, 
Who crack’d a skull or crack’d a joke 
Like true transpontine stars? 
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Who hornpip’d a la T. P. Cooke, 
And sang — at least they tried — 

Until the pit and gallery shook 
Upon the Surrey side? 


But best of all I recollect 
That maiden in distress — 

So unimpeachably correct 
In morals and in dress — 

Who ere the curtain fell became 
The low-born peasant’s bride 
(They nearly always end the same 

Upon the Surrey side). 


I gape in Covent Garden’s walls, 
I doze in Drury Lane; 

I strive in the Lyceum stalls 
To keep awake in vain. 

There’s naught in the dramatic way 
That I can quite abide, 

Except the pieces that they play 
Upon the Surrey side. 


The necessary ingredients of the formula melodrama 
beloved by Surrey-side playgoers - (and not by them 
alone) —- were action, much action, low comedy and 
The more swift and violent the action, the 
more probable the success of the piece; the aim of those 
who turned out the type of drama known as transpon- 
tine was to give their audiences no time to stop and 
think, to sweep them along from thrill to horrific thrill. 
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The necessary gaps between the various thrills were 
filled in not by intervals of comparative quiet — (during 
such intervals a genuine Surrey-side audience would 
certainly have felt bored and restive) — but by the antics 
and gags of the funny men, the low comedians of the 
company. After a scene of wild excitement —a broad- 
sword combat, an abduction of the heroine or the 
‘impressive appearance’ of a demon - the funny man 
provided a breathing space while the next instalment of 
arson or murder was got ready. That was the method 
of the typical transpontine dramatist; a method which 
tended, with time and frequent use, to grow rigid. 


“They nearly always end the same 
Upon the Surrey side.’ 


In the present generation melodrama of the real 
transpontine variety has lost its former hold on the 
theatre proper; but the fact must not be taken to mean 
that this type of entertainment has lost its hold on the 
public and is fading away for lack of audiences. On the 
contrary, it survives in all its essentials; it has merely 
changed its domicile, shifting from the theatre to the 
cinema. Even to-day the average minor picture 
palace relies largely on attractions of the Surrey-side 
type; and during the earlier years of its existence it 
relied on very little else. The sensations of the photo- 
graphic drama—its struggles and explosions, its 
maidens in distress and its hair-breadth escapes — have 
been taken over, lock, stock and barrel, from the hoard 
of the old melodramatist. As a matter of fact, it is the 
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appropriation of his hoard by the cinema-playwright 
which has all but driven the old melodramatist from the 
Stage; his wares — his little all — have been taken from 
him; his trade has been snatched by a competitor who 
has up-to-date methods and machinery. When it comes 
to sensations on sea and land — even when it comes to 
maidens in distress—the picture palace has obvious 
advantages over its rival, the theatre; the medium of 
the screen is far more effective than the medium of 
the average stage. A narrow escape, as depicted on 
the stage, is a feeble little risk — a mere flea-bite annoy- 
ance compared to the full-blooded, realistic perils that 
make up sensation on the screen. An audience trained 
to the perils of the pictures finds it hard to swallow the 
make-believe dangers of the theatre; when villainy, bent 
on murder, flings virtue over a cliff into the sea, it 
expects something more than the sound of a splash — 
the cinema would show it the splash in action and virtue 
emerging from its dive. ... Surrey-side drama has 
languished of late years, in the regular theatre, because 
those who once joyed in its blood and its thunder now 
get better blood and thunder elsewhere. 

A glance at one of the Coburg’s playbills — reproduced 
at page 70 — gives sufficient proof that public taste, in 
the matter of sensational effect, has changed very little 
in the course of the last hundred years. That ‘entirely 
new and peculiarly interesting melodrama, Preventive 
Service, or The Romance of the Coast —has it not all 
the elements of widespread film popularity? Its cata- 
logue of sensations reads as if it were designed for the 
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film; nor can there be any doubt that the camera would 
do far more justice to Preventive Service than the 
medium of the stage with its clumsier attempts at 
actuality. The Desperate Conflict between the Smug- 
glers and the Preventive Service is the type of subject 
beloved of the camera-man and his audience. Thrown 
on the screen, it would certainly lose in noise; but that 
loss would be more than atoned for by the gain in 
realism, as regards the setting, and the plethora of 
bloodthirsty detail. The Conflagration of Brailsford’s 
Cottage —that also is a subject perennially popular, 
whatever the method of treatment. We may surmise 
that a conflagration, on the stage of the Coburg, meant 
red fire reflected on a backcloth; the picture palace 
could beat that hollow with its representation of real 
flames with real water thrown on them, an actual leap 
from a window and the actual crumbling of a roof-tree. 
As for the final effects of the drama — the Influx of the 
Tide and the Extensive View of the Open Sea, with 
Terrific Storm—these cry aloud for photographic 
treatment. From beginning to end Preventive Service 
or The Romance of the Coast is the stock-in-trade of 
the popular sensational film. . . . Nor was this ‘entirely 
new and peculiarly interesting’ play exceptional; the 
‘North Pole’ produced in the year the theatre opened, 
sounds like an attempt on the part of the management 
to foreshadow the glories of the screen. (Polar explora- 
tion was a subject of interest at the time; hence the 
attraction of the drama was topical as well as spectacu- 
lar.) The public was promised ‘A ship of immense size! 
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Fully rigged and manned with a crew of Sixty Persons 
effecting her Passage through Floating Islands of Ice, 
which on separating will show an expanse of Ocean 
covering the whole Stage, far surpassing any Scene 
of Magnitude ever yet produced.’ (Few finer 
examples of bathos have been preserved for us than 
the phrase ‘An expanse of Ocean covering the whole 
Stage.’) 

There is nothing remarkable in this steady persistence 
of melodrama or its unchanging tendency to sensation 
and spectacle; of all forms of entertainment it is bound 
to be the most conservative. The reason being that 
a large proportion of its patronage is inattentive patron- 
age. Lord Chesterfield asserted that ‘There is no surer 
sign in the world of a little weak mind than inattention’; 
and if he is correct the little weak mind is a fairly 
frequent phenomenon in the theatre. That very numer- 
ous class of human beings which cannot keep its atten- 
tion fixed on any one subject for any length of time 
is usually drawn to the theatre by sensation; it can 
be held and interested by two methods only — melo- 
dramatic emphasis and jokes that are noisy and obvious; 
the joke entertainment designed for this class of mind 
also tends to grow stereotyped and unsubtle. A succes- 
sion of shocks —of bangs and stabbings and violent 
love-makings-—a chapter of burglary, accident and 
fire-raising — these, and these alone, can prevent its 
thought from straying, keep its eyes and ears directed 
to the traffic of the stage. Give it anything milder than 
amorous passion, anything less thrilling than flight 
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and pursuit in a motor-car or a struggle to the death 
on the verge of a precipice, and its interest flags and 
its thoughts begin to wander to its own concerns; 
whereupon it fidgets or begins to chatter—and fre- 
quently wants something to eat. The old-time pittite, 
arriving at the play with a bagful of oranges and a pint 
of ginger-beer, had the same inattentive mentality as 
the flapper who provides herself with half a pound of 
chocolates as a prelude to her evening at the pictures. 
Any actor who has had personal experience of melo- 
dramatic audiences can hardly have failed to notice 
their persistent fondness for refreshment. 

Inattention in an audience makes for stereotyped 
forms of entertainment; it is only those forms which are 
assured of a fairly attentive hearing which can experi- 
ment and change their methods rapidly. The type of 
music which demands-—and obtains — concentration 
and respect on the part of its hearers is a type that 
changes, makes experiments, evolves new ideas and 
impressions. ‘The musical public—trained to careful 
listening — expects more than vain repetition; hence the 
opera of to-day is not as the opera of Balfe and Doni- 
zetti; nor are the harmonies of Debussy or Strauss the 
harmonies of Gluck or Verdi. And the same is true, if 
not quite so markedly, of the kindred art of the play- 
wright; a comedy of manners appearing in this present 
year of grace is not built on the lines of last century’s 
comedy of manners. To the attentive audience there 
are many and various forms of appeal from the stage; 
the good listener can be reached by hint and by implica- 
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tion, as well as by downright attack. With the bad lis- 
tener, on the other hand, there is only one effective 
method; the direct, the emphatic, the vehement — 
shock tactics. If you are not sufficiently emphatic 
with him — if you do not provide him with the requisite 
amount of thrill and sensation — you will slip your hold 
on his loosely-knit mind and his thoughts will wander 
to his personal need of refreshment. Melodrama of the 
popular order must needs keep to its rut from one 
generation to another because, from one generation to 
another, the inattentive mind will only respond to the 
direct assault of sensation — and it is only by the pros- 
pect of continuous sensation that the large inattentive 
section of the public can be attracted into the theatre. 
When the cinema took over that section from the 
theatre proper, it took over, perforce, its proven method 
of excitement and over-emphasis; and it is fairly safe 
to prophesy that entertainment caterers, a thousand 
years hence, will have to employ the same proven 
method in dealing with the same type of audience. 
In support of the above argument, it may be pointed 
out that the public that patronized the Vic in its early 
decades was a public much addicted to refreshment 
while the play was in progress. Edmund Kean, when 
he appeared on its stage, realized the drawbacks of the 
victual habit as an accompaniment to Shakespeare’s 
verse; the agonized speeches of Othello were punctu- 
ated by the popping of corks. The print reproduced 
at page 148 of this book may not, as regards its figures, 
be an actual study from life; but it certainly shows 
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a caterer of the Coburg dispensing her wares in the pit 
— not, be it noted, during an interval, when the curtain 
was down, but in the actual course of the performance, 
with a scene in full blast on the stage. The custom: 
suggests a fidgety audience, easily distracted; an 
audience which the actor could only hope to interest by 
emphatic noise and a series of realistic thrills. 

Hence the popularity, in bygone days, of the prover- 
bial ‘Villain at the Vic’; the histrionic scoundrel who, 
night by night, engaged in a round of super-crimes. 
It was H. S. Leigh, author of the poetic appreciation of 
Surrey-side drama which has already been quoted in 
this chapter, who coined the well-known phrase. 


‘I felt a sudden sense of awe, 

Where admiration bore a part, 

When dimly through the smoke I saw 
That son of histrionic art. 

I answered him in eager tone 

In accents passionate but thick — 

I would thy lot had been my own 

To play the villians at the Vic.’ 


Melodrama of the Vic and cinema-serial type bears 
enduring testimony to the reluctance of the human 
being to put away its childish things. To the child — 
be it adult or of tender years — good and evil are sharply 
opposed, not inextricably blended; its black must be 
black and its white must be white — they never form an 
intermingling grey. Like the child in the nursery, the 
grown-up child in the theatre plays with dolls: bad 
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dolls and good dolls, which are easily distinguished, one 
from the other, by means of their plainly-stamped 
labels. The hero, from the moment he sets foot on 
the, stage is known for what he is; a good sort and 
gallant, worthy of a sweet woman’s love. Nor is there 
any possibility of doubt anent the virtuous maiden in 
distress; she, also, is most unmistakably virtuous, 
most clearly marked down for distress. While the 
villain who pursues her is equally non-human; he is 
dedicated to larceny and murder and fashioned for no 
other purpose. To smear vivid white or black with 
neutral tint—to portray the hero in his unheroic. 
moments or the villain struggling against his desire to 
indulge in murder, larceny or abduction — that would 
be to puzzle the child-mind theatrical, as the child- 
mind political is perplexed and irritated by proof of an 
opponent’s honesty. 

It is not surprising that the author of Carols of Cock- 
ayne envied the villains rather than the heroes of the 
old Victorian drama. From the actor’s point of view 
it was a far, far better thing to raise a storm of hisses 
in the pit and gallery than to receive the conventional 
plaudits, meted out, at the fall of the curtain, to virtue 
and gallantry triumphant. As a rule, the exploits of 
the villain are the backbone and purpose of sensational 
drama; the virtuous characters, nine times out of ten, 
exist only as material for his ruthless ingenuity in 
crime. The Cry of Blood, or The Furor Murderer; 
The Rover’s Bride,or The Murder of the Bittern’s Swamp; 
Mary White, or the Murder at the Old Tabard - Six- 
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teen years of a Drunkard’s Life—these, and such as 
these, were produced by the predecessors of Miss 
Baylis. And these, and such as these, must have given 
plenty of chances to actors playing ‘Villains at the 
Vic.’ 

In the autobiography of John Hollingshead (once 
manager of the Gaiety Theatre) there is a description 
of the Vic in its melodrama days and of the rewards 
earned by one of its villains, Bill Sikes. In the dramatic 
version of Oliver Twist, says Hollingshead, ‘the murder 
of Nancy was the great scene. Nancy was always 
dragged round the stage by her hair, and after this 
effort Sikes always looked up defiantly at the gallery, 
as he was doubtless told to do in the marked prompt 
copy. He was always answered by one loud and fearful 
curse, yelled by the whole mass like a Handel Festival 
Chorus. The curse was answered by Sikes dragging 
Nancy twice round the stage and then, like Ajax, 
defying the lightning. The simultaneous yell then 
became louder and more blasphemous. Finally, when 
Sikes, working up to a well-rehearsed climax, smeared 
Nancy with red ochre, and taking her by the hair (a 
most powerful wig) seemed to dash her brains out on 
the stage, no explosion of dynamite invented by the 
modern anarchist, no language undreamed of in Bedlam 
could equal the outburst. A thousand enraged voices 
which sounded like ten thousand, with the roar of a 
dozen escaped menageries, filled the theatre and 
deafened the audience; and when the smiling ruffian 
came forward and bowed, their voices, in thorough 
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plain English, expressed a fierce determination to tear 
his sanguinary entrails from his sanguinary body.’ 

Such, in the good old days of the Vic, was the 
triumph of its villain and the appreciation of its gallery. 
The said gallery contained (the description is still 
Hollingshead’s) ‘about fifteen hundred perspiring crea- 
tures; most of the men in shirt-sleeves and most of the 
women bareheaded, with coloured handkerchiefs round 
their shoulders, called “bandanna wipes” in the slang 
of the district, and probably stolen from the pockets of 
old gentlemen who were given to snuff-taking. This 
“chickaleary”’ audience was always thirsty —and not 
ashamed. It tied handkerchiefs together — of which it 
always seemed to have plenty — until they formed a rope 
which was used to haul up large stone bottles of beer 
from the pit, and occasionally hats that had been 
dropped below.’ 

It was before Hollingshead’s day that a woman was 
said to have been killed in the pit by a bottle that 
dropped from the gallery; but, reading his account, one 
can only wonder the fatality was not more frequent! 

* 

Dickens was not the only novelist of eminence whose 
works were adapted for the uses of the Waterloo Road; 
Scott, in one guise or another, made fairly frequent 
appearances. In Guy Mannering, or The Gupsy’s 
Prophecy, he was transformed into an opera; while the 
Nun of St. Hilda’s was an adaptation of Marmion. In 
addition Ivanhoe, Kenilworth, The Lady of the Lake 
and Quentin Durward were all served up in dramatic 
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versions. The barren honour of dramatization at the 
Vic was also bestowed on Charlotte Bronté; within 
a few months of its publication in book form, Fane 
Eyre was produced by the Osbaldiston management. 
At the time of its appearance (in January, 1848) the 
sex and real name of the original author was still 
unknown to the public; the play was announced as ‘an 
entirely New Drama (in four acts) founded on the 
celebrated work of the same name by Currer Bell, Esq., 
and now engaging the attention of all readers.’ 

It was only by degrees that the Vic became wholly 
identified with melodrama; there were periods during 
its earlier career when its managements struggled to 
rise above mere sensation. During one such period 
(1833-34) Abbott and Egerton produced several of 
Sheridan Knowles’ plays, and Charles the First, an 
original drama by Miss Mitford, the author of Our 
Village. The first night was marred by disorder in 
the pit—so much disorder that the police had to be 
called in; and Macready, who saw the play later, has 
not much good to say for it. According to him it was 
‘wretchedly constructed,’ with ‘so little plot in it that 
I could not remember the order of the scenes.’ He 
admits, however, that it had ‘some powerful scenes’ 
and that the character of Cromwell was effective, even 
though badly acted — ‘consigned,’ as he puts it, ‘to the 
murderous hands of Mr. Cathcart.’ In spite of Mr. 
Cathcart, its own defects and its inauspicious opening, 
Miss Mitford’s play was counted among the Victoria’s 
successes; it was attractive enough to draw playgoers 
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from over the water as well as from the Surrey side. 

Another historical drama, produced in the Coburg 
days of the theatre, also attracted attention — which, 
if widespread, was not complimentary. Drama, per- 
haps, is the wrong word to use in this connexion; 
George III: The Father of his People is described on the 
bills as a Memoir—a New, Grand, Historical and 
Dramatic Memoir. Whatever the precise nature of the 
piece, it seems fairly certain that its production would 
have taxed the spectacular resources of a Reinhardt. 
Its scenes — twenty-six in number — were laid amidst 
the seats of the mighty, chiefly in parliaments and 
palaces; with reviews in Hyde Park, choral services 
in Westminster Abbey and receptions at Carlton House 
thrown in. The suggestion of magnificence —- and 
expense —is staggering; but perhaps the Coburg, 
having already tackled an ‘expanse of Ocean’ was 
undaunted by mere human splendours. In the course 
of his Memoir, George the Third made a speech from 
the Throne to the assembled House of Lords; attempted 
to throw himself into the Thames; and finally departed 
to a better world ‘ amidst the grateful Tears of his 
admiring People, supported by the Cardinal Virtues and 
crowned by Fame with the immortal Diadem.’ (It was 
noted by a not too appreciative Press that the worthy 
monarch set out for heaven arrayed in cocked hat and 
jack boots.) 

It is clear, from the announcements of the Dramatic 
Memoir, that the art of publicity was not invented 
yesterday; the Coburg management was skilled in the 
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art, and what it lacked in sky signs it made up in the 
language of its bills. In the Westminster Abbey scene 
‘an attempt will be made to convey some Notion of 
the Sublime and Magical effects produced by the 
combined efforts of the finest and most extensive Band 
of Musicians ever assembled under one Roof. . . . To 
effect this object, a numerous train of Auxiliaries have 
been engaged, an orchestra will be erected on the 
Stage, consisting of upwards of one Hundred and 
Twenty Vocal and Instrumental Performers, under the 
direction of Mr. T. Hughes, with the assemblage 
of their Majesties and Suite, the Nobles and Gentry, 
the Noble directors of the Concert, and a vast concourse 
of auditors in the area of the Building; it is presumed 
this spectacle will afford a Coup D’ceil of Scenic Gran- 
deur which for Numbers, Brilliance and imposing 
effect has never been equalled in any Theatre. .. .’ 
As an advance paragraph the above is not without merit. 

Even in days when a theatrical minimum wage was 
undreamed of and the Musicians’ Union an impossi- 
bility of the distant future, the “Train of Auxiliaries’ and 
the ‘most extensive band of Musicians ever assembled 
under one Roof’ must have cost the Coburg manage- 
ment a respectable sum in salaries and other expenses. 
The one Hundred and Twenty Vocal and Instrumental 
Performers would expect their pay on a Friday night; 
and the ‘real chargers’ on which the King and his sons 
reviewed their loyal troops, like the ‘internal splendours’ 
of the Prince of Wales’ apartments in Carlton House, 
must also have called for expenditure. It is hardly 
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surprising, therefore, to learn, from contemporary 
notices of the Grand Dramatic Memoir, that economy 
had to be exercised in certain directions — for instance, 
on the garb of the ‘Nobles and Gentry’ who adorned 
His Majesty’s Court. There were complaints that the 
advertised ‘Brilliance’ was lacking as far as the ward- 
robewas concerned; the fact that the coats of the Nobles 
and Gentry showed signs of long and faithful service 
detracted from the ‘Sublime and Magical effects’ of the 
production. It may be, also, that the management, 
having spread itself on the hire of real chargers, exten- 
sive bands and acrimson dining-room in Carlton House, 
was obliged to limit its expenditure in the matter of 
actors’ salaries; at any rate the company appearing in 
the Memoir was not greatly belauded by the critics. 
‘If,’ said The Times, ‘the Prince of Wales ever resembled 
his representative, Mr. Burroughs, it would puzzle us 
to imagine how he acquired the character of the ‘figst 
gentleman of the age.’ King George and Queen Char- 
lotte seem to have been something like their originals, 
at any rate in manner and profile; but Sheridan was 
enacted by a young man whom it was impossible to 
suspect of wit; Mr. Fox’s eyebrows were clearly burnt 
cork; and the rest of the cast were held up to ridicule 
as ‘libels upon the living and the dead.’ 

The Memoir in short had a very bad press; but the 
Coburg management was not of the stuff that is 
daunted by unfavourable criticism. On the contrary, 
it promptly issued a counterblast - another sonorous 
_ manifesto. 
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‘Notwithstanding the invidious and almost universal 
opposition of the Public Press to the New Grand 
Dramatic Memoir of 


GEORGE III 
THE 
FATHER OF HIS PEOPLE 


The Boxes are Nightly filled by the 
principal Nobility and Gentry now in Town, 
and the Pit and Gallery overflow at an Early 
Hour — this 

National Spectacle 

will therefore be Repeated till further Notice, 
and on Monday, September 13th, 

With an Epilogetic Appendix on 

Criticophobia 
€ or 
Five Minutes in the Green Room 
With the Committee of Managers! 


(It would be interesting to know what the playgoers 
drawn from the Waterloo Road and the adjacent New 
Cut, made of the resounding phrase ‘an Epilogetic 
Appendix.’ Very possibly they crowded the pit and 
gallery under the impression that it was an extinct 
mammal or a new kind of musical instrument.) 

It says something for the ponderous theatrical 
appetites of our forerunners that this strange produc- 
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tion, for all its attractions of music and pageantry, was 
not held, by itself, to provide a full evening’s entertain- 
ment. Nowadays a management that offered its patrons 
a drama in twenty-six scenes, a hundred and twenty 
musical performers, a train of auxiliaries and a com- 
pany of actors would consider it had treated them 
generously ; but its predecessors of 1824 were required 
to provide even more. When the curtain had fallen 
on the Scenic Grandeur of the Memoir; when the 
Nobility and Gentry had ceased from their labours and 
retired to their dressing-rooms; then the stage was 
nightly cleared for Dr. Preston, of New York, who gave 
an exhibition of the wondrous effects of laughing gas. 
His subjects were enticed from the front of the house; 
and for the convenience of those who would venture 
to inhale his nitrous oxide, a platform was laid from 
the ‘audience part’ to the stage. 
* 

As regards its plays and the selection thereof, the 
early record of the theatre can best be described as a 
hotch-potch. Melodrama of all sorts; spectacle and 
pantomime; oddities like the Memoir of King George 
III; plays written round animals—on one occasion 
some performing lions, on another occasion an ele- 
phant. And at intervals—by spasms-—the works of 
Shakespeare; usually in a form which would astonish 
the purist who is accustomed to Shakespeare without 
cuts. Our modern reverence for Shakespeare’s text is — 
modern; it is also a product of the study rather than of 
the stage, of literary rather than theatrical admiration, 
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The old-time actor looked on Shakespeare as a prompt 
book; which could be altered, marked, amended, cut — 
like any other literary property. When Hamlet, Othello 
and The Merchant of Venice were familiar to almost 
every playgoer, because they were included in the reper- 
tory of almost every manager; when the author of 
Hamlet, Othello and the Merchant was considered as 
dramatist rather than as poet -then Shakespeare was 
hacked without mercy. 

Personally, I think there is something to be said for 
the bygone hackers and hewers; if they had less rever- 
ence for the poet’s masterpieces than the purist who 
shudders at the thought of cuts, they had plenty of 
practical esteem for them. The suggestion may sound 
like heresy, but I venture to make it all the same; even 
though the Vic, which stands for Shakespeare un- 
damaged, should object to the views of its biographer. 
... To the adapter of the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries, Shakespeare was a dramatist whose 
works were often marred by their old-fashioned methods 
and expressions, but which all the same in spite of these 
deficiencies were far too fine to be shelved. He averted 
any danger of the shelving process when he took the 
plays in hand; cut here and added there; and brought 
them into line with his own requirements and those 
of his everyday audience. And to a certain extent this 
tampering with the text was justified; by the canons 
of art as well as by good common sense. Shakespeare 
himself, as a practical playwright and man of the 
theatre, would have been the first to take advantage of 
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improvements in stage mechanism, lighting and effects. 
He wrote for his sixteenth-century theatre and adapted 
himself to his environment; had he been given a stage 
where scenes could be set in the modern fashion, and 
where lights could be lowered and raised at a touch, can 
there be any doubt that he would have rearranged the 
action of certain of his scenes and scrapped a good many 
of the exit speeches which were only imposed on him 
by the limitations of his theatre ? When those limita- 
tions no longer existed, why keep the conventions they 
had once imposed — conventions now become meaning- 
less and a clog on the work of the actor? I repeat, there 
is something to be said for the careful rearrangement of 
old plays. If other dramatists are permitted to take full 
advantage of modern stage mechanism and modern 
stage effect, why should classic authors be debarred 
from a similar advantage? 

It must be admitted, however, that the hand and pen 
of the adapter of Shakespeare did not always go to 
work with careful reverence. In all too many instances 
he looked upon the masterpieces of the Elizabethan era 
as no more than raw material of plays; raw material 
which he fashioned for his own uses and according to 
his own ideas. It is a mistake to suppose that the preju- 
dice in favour of a happy ending is peculiar to a modern 
audience; the playgoer of the past also liked his curtain 
to come down to cheerfulness and kisses. His taste in 
the matter was consulted by the Vic dramatist who 
rounded off Hamlet with a peal of joybells—at the 
wedding of Ophelia and her moody Dane, presumably 
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moody no longer. As it would hardly have been 
becoming in Ophelia to marry the man who had 
stabbed her father, Polonius also survived. And the 
same prejudice was deferred to by the worthy Mr. 
Nahum Tate when he polished off his version of King 
Lear. Mr. Tate gave the tragedy a thorough overhaul- 
ing; directing his efforts towards a mitigation of the 
gloom which, from a popular point of view, is a cardinal 
defect of the original. Not only did he satisfy poetic 
justice by restoring the hapless monarch to life and 
sanity, but he remedied Shakespeare’s unfortunate 
- omission to supply a stirring love-interest. Cordelia’s 
wooing, as originally written, was too slight and episod- 
ical to count; to begin with, it was over too early in the 
play; and her husband, a minor character, was of small 
importance to the plot. On the other hand, Edgar -— 
who was obviously intended for a juvenile lead — had 
been left unprovided with a love-story. This un- 
accountable blunder was kindly repaired by Mr. 
Nahum ‘Tate; who inserted into the original tragedy an 
affair of the heart between Cordelia and the gallant 
Edgar. It is almost needless to add that true love, in 
this new and improved edition, was rewarded by the 
customary bliss—and that the curtain fell on Lear, 
recovered and triumphant, blessing the union of his 
daughter and her loyal spouse. Another improvement 
was the disappearance of the Fool — either because Tate 
deemed him uninteresting, or because the introduction 
of Cordelia’s love scenes necessitated cuts elsewhere. 
Betterton, Garrick and Kemble all appeared in this 
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version of the tragedy, which held the stage till 1840; 
even Edmund Kean, when he played King Lear at 
Drury Lane, did not play it as Shakespeare undefiled. 
His Lear, which was published and sold in the theatre, 
was described as ‘adapted to the stage by Robert 
William Elliston’ - then manager of Drury Lane; and 
Elliston’s travesty, in many respects, resembled the 
travesty of Tate. 

The Vic, in its early unregenerate days, was no more 
scrupulous than other theatres and dealt freely and 
shamelessly in perversions of Shakespeare’s works. 
For some of these, however, there is a real excuse to be 
made; an excuse not valid in the case of Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden. Drury Lane and Covent Garden 
were entitled by law to a monopoly of certain kinds of 
drama. To play Shakespeare as they played it was to 
infringe their monopoly and risk prosecution; and it 
was with an eye on the law and the patent theatres that 
the Vic gave its freest adaptations. Romeo and Juliet, by 
William Shakespeare, might have landed Mr. Davidge 
in serious trouble; it was safer, therefore, to call upon 
the contemporary Mr. H. M. Milner to compile and 
arrange The Lovers of Verona; or (as second title) 
Romeo and Yuliet. Mr. Milner’s reputation as a 
dramatist was some way below that of his model; but 
he was doubtless well-known in the Waterloo Road, 
being the author of the thrilling drama Preventive 
Service, or the Romance of the Coast, already referred to 
in these pages. His revised version of Shakespeare’s 
masterpiece was announced (for the benefit of the 
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patent theatres) as ‘a new grand, serious drama, founded 
on an ancient and well-known Romance.’ In the same 
tactful way-—and for the same tactful reasons—a 
succeeding production, The Three Caskets, or The few of 
Venice, was advertised as a ‘new tragic, comic melo- 
drama, founded ona popular play.’ Inhisannouncement 
of The Taming of a Shrew, Davidge was less obviously 
discreet; his only precautions were the substitution of 
‘a’ for ‘the’ and the suppression of the author’s name. 
Hamlet, Prince of Denmark—another of Davidge’s 
attractions — was advertised expressly as another piece 
of the same name, not an adaptation of ‘ Shakespeare’s 
admirable tragedy.’ This Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, 
the public was informed, was a new piece, founded on 
a French original — ‘the celebrated tragedy by Ducis.’ 
(The celebrated French tragedy by Ducis was, in point 
of fact, an adaptation of Shakespeare; one of the results 
of patent monopoly being that Hamlet, at the Vic, was 
permitted as a French import and forbidden as a native 
product.) 

Other plays of the pseudo-Shakespearean order were 
The Moor of Venice, described as a melodramatic piece; 
the brand serio-romantic drama, founded on a popular 
play by Shakespeare and entitled Florizel and Perdita, 
or The Winter’s Tale; and The Battle of Bosworth Field, 
or The Life and Death of Richard III. This last was a 
hybrid twice over, extracts from the popular drama, 
Jane Shore, being compounded with extracts from 
Cibber’s version of Richard III. This, in its turn, was 
a hybrid play; an adaptation of Shakespeare’s original 
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by Colley Cibber, a laureate of the eighteenth century — 
with the character of Margaret of Anjou left out and 
other attractions written in. For all its perversions, 
cuts and irreverences, it was straightforward drama, 
effective theatrically; and it remained, through several 
generations of actors, the accepted stage version of 
Richard III. It was this Cibber Richard who was played 
by Kean and his contemporaries; and it was this Cibber 
Richard — not Shakespeare’s — who thrilled his audience 
with the famous line 


‘Off with his head! So much for Buckingham.’ 


It is long, no doubt, since the Colley Cibber version 
of Richard III was seen on the London stage; but not so 
many years ago it still made the round of the provinces. 
When played in a downright, barn-storming fashion, 
it was—as the present writer can testify —a highly 
popular attraction in mining and industrial centres. 
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CHAPTER 7 
EARLY PLAYERS 


F the playwrights of the Coburg and early Vic have 

for the most part been forgotten, many of the players 
who appeared on its stage have left names that are still 
remembered. Later on it was beneath the notice of the 
‘star’; but in the eighteen-thirties it still— by fits and 
starts — aspired to the West-End status. 

In the summer of 1831 Davidge, the enterprising, 
engaged Edmund Kean to play at his theatre in six 
performances, at a salary of {50 a night. Though the 
modern comedian may run to higher figures — and fre- 
quently does — it must be remembered that money has 
declined in value since the days of King William the 
Fourth. This engagement was memorable for other 
than artistic reasons; a rowdy chapter in the Coburg’s 
history was written when Kean played Othello. 

Edmund Kean’s memory is a curiously living one; 
when his brief hour was over and he passed from the 
stage, he left something more than a legend of parts and 
achievements. Unlike most actors, he was more than 
his career; his parts and achievements are with yester- 
day’sseven thousand years, but there survives the drama 
of his life. His struggles, his agony of poverty; his leap 
to fame and his misuse of it—these make drama as 
intense as any that his genius interpreted. The actor 
to whom Davidge of the Coburg paid fifty pounds a 
night had once played comedy, tragedy and pantomime 
at a salary of ten shillings a week; had tramped across 
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country, with a wife beside him, a child in his arms, too 
poor to pay the coach-fare between one engagement and 
another. It is told of him that he could not leave 
Guernsey with the company to which he belonged; 
was left behind with the hapless family dependent on 
his earnings because he had not the money to settle for 
their board and lodging. It is told of him that his 
eldest son, his darling, died weakened by semi-star- 
vation and the hardships his father could not spare him. 
He was sensitive genius if ever there was one; yet it is 
told of him that he endured the sneers of his fellow- 
actors without a word of remonstrance or sign that he 
felt their contempt. And it is told of him, further, that, 
a few weeks before his Drury Lane triumph, he was 
once again penniless, desperate for sheer necessities; 
and that always, through the worst of his miseries, he 
believed in himself and his art. Kean, the actor, is as 
dead as his contemporaries—as dead as mutton or 
Queen Anne; but Kean himself — proud, drunken and 
wonderful —has attained to an earthly immortality. 
His King Richard and his Shylock are no longer real 
to us; but his miseries, his triumphs and his pitiful 
decline are real as ever to those who read with under- 
standing. ... Even the finance of the little tragedian 
was dramatic; the theatre he served encompassed all 
his actions — perhaps because he wholly belonged to it. 
His agreement with the management of Drury Lane — 
a three-years’ contract beginning at eight pounds a 
week — was actually unsigned when he appeared as 
Shylock and leapt into wild popularity. It was suggested 
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to him by more than one well-wisher that he should 
take advantage of a fortunate delay and demand better 
terms before he signed. What he did when summoned 
to meet the Committee was to affix his name to the 
terms agreed on in his days of poverty — without demur 
and holding his word to be his bond. Be it said, to the 
credit of the Drury Lane Committee, that it refused 
to stand on the letter of its contract; the chairman 
promptly tore up the document Kean had signed and 
offered him another and more advantageous agreement. 
With another man, placed as Kean was placed, a rise 
_ in salary would have been a matter for argument and 
business detail; with him it was a scene, a gesture —a 
flash of dramatic effect. 

There is the same touch of the theatre in his at- 
mosphere of new prosperity; a caller? at his home found 
‘money lying about the room in all directions; the 
present Mr. Charles Kean, then a fine little boy with 
rich curling hair, was playing with some scores of 
guineas (then a rare coin) on the floor; bank-notes were 
in heaps on the mantelpiece, table and sofa.... I 
remember three ladies being introduced, who ap- 
proached Mrs. Kean as if she were a divinity. Little 
Charles had deserted his guineas and mounted himself 
upon a wooden horse with stirrups. ‘“What a sweet 
child!” they whispered, and eyed him as if he had been 
a young prince.’ 

And six months before the owner of the plenti- 
ful guineas had been penniless - while the ‘young 

1 Quoted by J. Fitzgerald Molloy in his Life of Edmund Kean. 
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prince’s’ brother lay dying of his father’s poverty. 

It was seventeen years from the days of his obscurity 
when Kean crossed the water to make his appearance 
at the Coburg. By the terms of his engagement with 
Davidge he was to play six times and appear in five of 
his most famous parts— King Lear, King Richard, 
Othello and Macbeth and Sir Giles Overreach in A New 
Way to Pay Old Debts. In honour of the occasion a 
change was made in the seating arrangements; hitherto 
the pit had covered the floor of the house — now certain 
seats, near the stage, were railed off from the rest and 
priced at four shillings, as stalls. The innovation had 
already been introduced into the West-End theatres, 
but its first appearance at the Coburg synchronized 
with Edmund Kean’s. 

George Bothwell Davidge was a firm believer in 
advertisement and he blew Kean’s trumpet with his 
customary vigour and pomposity. His special announce- 
ment assured the public that ‘those ...who have 
hitherto only witnessed the efforts of this great 
Tragedian in the vast spaces of the Patent Theatres 
will find their Admiration and Delight at his splendid 
powers tenfold increased by embracing the present 
opportunity of seeing them exerted in a Theatre of 
moderate Dimensions, allowing every Master Look and 
fine Tone of the Artist to be distinctly heard and seen. 
These advantages have fully proved that at no Period 
of his Career were the fine Talents of this inimitable 
Actor displayed in such perfection as they have been 
during his present Engagement.’... And the elo- 
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quent, if bombastic, Mr. Davidge goes on to express 
his ‘proud satisfaction in reflecting that the Preference 
for the first Appearance of Mr. KEAN on this side of 
the Water (‘“‘the side on which the olden Theatres once 
stood, where Shakespeare, Massinger and Ben Jonson 
wrote and acted”) has been given to his Theatre, and 
he trusts that the style in which the different Dramas 
for Mr. KEAN’S performances have been produced 
have not disgraced the Distinction thus flatteringly 
bestowed on him.’ 

So Mr. Davidge - who, no doubt, had done his best 
and utmost to ensure the success of an important (and 
expensive)engagement. Unfortunately, however, Kean, 
when he made an appearance at the Coburg, had to 
reckon not only with its audience but with one of its 
actors, Mr. Cobham. Mr. Cobham was known and 
beloved by the Coburg audience; perhaps because they 
liked his performance of the character of Hamlet. He 
played it in the version already alluded to, where 
Hamlet was not stabbed and Ophelia was not drowned 
and the curtain came down on a wedding. 

For whatever reason, Mr. Cobham was much thought 
of by the pit and gallery of the Coburg Theatre, and 
apparently thought much of himself; while Kean, 
despite his manager’s assurance that ‘at no Period of 
his Career were the fine Talents of this inimitable 
Artist displayed in such Perfection,’ was no longer at 
the height of his power. His unrestrained life had told 
on him; at forty-four he was already a worn-out man. 
His genius still flamed, but the flame was intermittent 
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and uncertain; there had been moments of absolute 
breakdown on the stage, hideous moments when 
memory and skill forsook him and he stood, ashamed, 
before an audience that jeered at his failure. 

That was not the trouble at the Coburg Theatre, 
where he opened, in Richard ITI, to a crowded house 
which received him with due enthusiasm; it was not 
till his second performance — as Othello — that anything 
untoward occurred. Cobham, on that evening, played 
Iago to Kean’s Moor and his admirers assembled in 
force; apparently the local favourite was considered by 
his following, as well by himself, as an equal and a rival 
of the over-praised Kean — and the pit and gallery were 
hoping to see him get the best of it. From the box- 
office point of view, the performance was an out-and- 
out success; twelve hundred persons had packed 
themselves into a gallery intended to accommodate 
something like half the number, and it may be that the 
discomfort of over-close quarters on a summer evening 
counted for a good deal in their rowdyism. At any rate 
the speeches of Othello were punctuated by the fre- 
quent pop of corks, denoting that the gallery was not 
enthralled to the point of forgetting its need of bodily 
refreshment; and Mr. Davidge’s expectations that 
‘every Master look and fine Tone of the Artist’ would 
be ‘distinctly seen and heard’ in his theatre was doomed 
to disappointment. Further, as the piece progressed, 
and Othello and Iago played against each other, the 
sportsmen in the audience began to back their fancy 
against the actor from over the river; they turned the 
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tragedy into a match between two actors —a running 
contest between Moor and Ancient — and urged on the 
latter with shouts and copious applause. ‘Kean’s 
speeches were frequently interrupted or freely com- 
mented on, as was the fashion of this house; the popping 
of ginger-beer bottles in the gallery marred his best 
effects and, above all, he was continually irritated by 
cries of “Bravo, Cobham, bravo!” the applause he 
received being very much less than that given to 
Cobham. At this want of judgment Kean’s indignation, 
which had been inflamed by liberal potions of brandy 
and water, overflowed and when called before the 
curtain at the conclusion of the tragedy, he hesitated 
to obey. But the clamour continuing, he walked 
forward to the centre of the stage, his eyes flashing 
with anger, the paint but half rubbed from his cheeks, 
a cloak wrapped round him, and abruptly demanded 
‘What do youwant?” This question, sosuddenly asked, 
caused momentary surprise, but soon a volley of voices 
shouted in reply ‘“‘You, you, you!” “Well, then, here I 
am,” answered Kean. “I have acted in every theatre 
in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and in all the principal towns throughout the United 
States of America, but in my life I never acted to such 
a set of ignorant, unmitigated brutes as I now see 
before me”’; saying which, he flung a corner of his 
cloak over one shoulder and slowly made his exit.” 

The defiance was far bolder in those days than in 
these; not only because audiences were rougher, but 

1 Fitzgerald Molloy’s Life of Edmund Kean. 
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because — as has been shown in a previous chapter — 
the actor in Kean’s time was very much the servant of 
his public and expected to behave himself as such. 
When an impudent servant called his master names, 
the master, accustomed to humble deference, was not 
likely to take the matter calmly; small wonder, therefore 
that ‘the manager and his company who had crowded to 
the wings, in order to listen to this unrehearsed speech, 
could scarce believe they heard aright and now ex- 
pected the house would be torn down and left a 
blackened ruin, to mark the indignation of the offended 
gods.’ Perhaps if the servant had been anyone but 
Kean, the offended gods would have run amuck and 
smashed; as it was they were stupefied at least for the 
moment, and watched his slow exit in ‘a frightful 
silence, such as precedes the roaring of thunder.’ 
When the thunder came it burst out as a cry for 
‘Cobham’ — ‘a cry that was taken up and repeated until 
the theatre shook; a show of enthusiasm for their old 
favourite being considered the best way of punishing 
the great actor.’ Cobham, needless to say, was at hand — 
we may suppose him an interested spectator, in the 
wings, of his rival’s clash with the public. He ‘appeared 
bowing and smiling, and went through pantomimical 
expressions of gratitude and emotion until silence was 
granted, when he said: “Ladies and Gentlemen, this 
is unquestionably the proudest moment of my life. I 
cannot give utterance to my feelings; but to the latest 
hour of my existence I shall cherish the remembrance 
of the honour conferred on me by one of the most 
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distinguished, liberal and enlightened audiences I ever 
had the pleasure of addressing.” ...’ This was the 
sort of talk the public expected from its servants; and 
the liberal and enlightened audience of the Coburg of 
course cheered its Cobham to the echo. Delighting 
their favourite and wounding his rival at one and the 
same time! 

(It will have been noted that when the Coburg 
audience called for Edmund Kean at the conclusion of 
Othello, its invitation to appear before the curtain was 
anything but complimentary. On the contrary, it 
wished to express its hearty disapproval—and dis- 
approval, not compliment, was the origin of the actor’s 
curtain call. A roar of disapproval which would hold 
up a play until the wretched delinquent came out to 
face the music — the hoots and the hisses of the dis- 
appointed, and it might be their missiles as well. In 
brief, an experience the actor desired to avoid. The 
call as we think of it—a compliment instead of a 
penalty —is said to date from the year 1819, when 
Macready appeared at Covent Garden in Richard III. 
His success in the part was emphatic and thunderous; 
at the fall of the curtain one of the actors (in accordance 
with usage) appeared before it to announce the next 
night’s play; but the audience, filled with enthusiasm, 
refused to listen to him and shouted for the hero of the 
evening. At the bidding of the stage-manager, Mac- 
ready showed himself to his admirers; and the innova- 
tion of call as compliment, thus introduced, spread to 
other theatres and rapidly became a custom. In time 
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the new method superseded the old; as theatre manners 
softened, the penalty ceased to be exercised. The 
Coburg incident shows both methods in working 
order; the audience called for Kean as an insult, called 
for Cobham as a mark of approval.) 

In spite of his mortification, Kean played out his 
engagement at the Coburg Theatre — perhaps because 
he (who had squandered so much) was sorely in need 
of the fifty pounds a night it brought him. The 
management may have trembled lest the clash between 
actor and public should develop into a feud on the 
lines of the O.P. riots; but if so, its fears were groundless. 
The remaining performances went off without incident; 
the Cobham following, apparently, was satisfied with 
its achievement on the night of Othello and did not 
even create a disturbance when the rivals made a 
second appearance together and Cobham played Edgar 
to Kean’s Lear. 

Such was Edmund Kean’s connexion — brief and 
stormy — with the theatre in the Waterloo Road. He 
was not far from his end when he told his audience 
what he thought of it; two years later he was dead — 
broken by his own excesses, at an age that should have 
been his prime. 

It was just three years after Kean’s meteoric engage- 
ment that Macready appeared on the same stage — now 
the stage of the Victoria Theatre. In the summer of 
1834 Sheridan Knowles was ending an engagement at 
the Victoria in order to leave for America; and on the 
eve of his departure he wrote to Macready asking him 
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to play for his benefit. Macready, though gratified by 
the compliment paid him, confesses, in his diary, that 
he felt it ‘rather a descent to play at the Victoria.’ All 
the same, he made the descent, with good grace; and 
the play selected for the night of the benefit was 
Knowles’ blank-verse tragedy of Virginius which Mac- 
ready had produced in 1820 and, having produced, had 
made popular. His name was identified with the part 
of Virginius, the Roman Father; but with ready 
courtesy, he suggested that the author, on this occasion, 
should play Virginius while he, himself, appeared in 
the less important character of Icilius, the betrothed of 
Virginia. Knowles, not to be outdone in compliment 
and courtesy, declined the offer and insisted on 
‘supporting’ the Victoria’s visitor in the minor part of 
Dentatus. In this respect the Macready appearance 
was a complete contrast to the Kean episode. Where 
Kean and Cobham had striven in jealously, Knowles 
and Macready were models of good manners; they 
competed only for the second place and politely bowed 
each other to the front. 

In spite of the friendliness prevailing on the stage 
and the enthusiastic reception accorded to Macready, 
the evening did not pass without trouble in the front 
of the house. Apparently the managements of the 
Coburg-Vic had a weakness for cramming a quart into 
a pint-pot; in other words, however full the house, they 
could not bring themselves to turn good money away. 
Abbott and Egerton, in this respect, were no wiser 
than their predecessor, Davidge, and, as there was no 
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County Council in 1834, the Victoria packed and 
double-packed itself in a fashion that nowadays would 
mean trouble with civic authority. Again, from a box- 
office point of view, the result was more than satis- 
factory; but as usual, overcrowding had its disadvan- 
tages for the actors as well as the spectators. One of 
these disadvantages was apparent enough to Macready 
when he emerged from a dressing-room which he 
describes as ‘inconvenient and ill-appointed’ and found 
the wings ‘literally choked up with people.’ The crowd 
through which he had to push his way in order to 
reach the stage was not a ‘Train of Auxiliaries’ engaged 
to support him; it was an overflow audience, arrived 
too late to get seats or standing room in front. Rather 
than turn away money from the box-office, a business- 
like management had escorted its tardy patrons to the 
wings; where they stood, intermingled with stage hands 
and actors waiting for their cues, and ‘as in the very 
olden time, many of them were seen ranged between 
the side scenes during the performance.’ It is hardly 
surprising that the playgoers sitting in the ‘audience 
part’ resented the unrehearsed effect supplied by their 
fellow-spectators; untrained in the manners of ‘the 
very olden time,’ a combination of the Forum and 
Waterloo Road did not appeal to them. The juxta- 
position of Roman citizen, in tunic and toga, with 
London citizen, in broadcloth and buttons, interfered 
with their enjoyment because it detracted from the 
verisimilitude of the performance. Macready, in his 
account of the proceedings, says mildly that he ‘was 
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inclined to be out of temper’; few actors would blame 
him if he had been more than inclined — if he had let 
fly at spectators and management and insisted on the 
stage being cleared. It says much for his command 
of his art and himself that he was able, as he says, to 
play Virginius ‘really and with heart.’ It must have 
been a difficult matter to hurl defiance at Appius 
Claudius and plunge the knife into his daughter’s 
breast ‘really and with heart’ while gaping gentlemen 
in beaver hats mixed themselves up with the actors 
and obstructed the view of the audience. 

The public took the matter less mildly than the 
actor; when the curtain fell on the last scene of Vzr- 
ginius, there mingled with the plaudits for Macready 
and Knowles ‘an outcry raised against people, non- 
professional, obtruding themselves on the stage.’ The 
outcry was so persistent that it threatened to prevent 
the performance of the farce Kill or Cure which was 
billed to follow the tragedy. On this occasion, however, 
the persuasive diplomacy of Abbott, the manager, 
coupled with the real enthusiasm of the audience for 
Macready and its old friend, Sheridan Knowles, 
averted any serious consequence. Presumably the 
obtrusive persons who had annoyed the audience part 
of the house were kept within bounds for the rest of 
the evening; at any rate good temper was restored to 
the Vic and the two heroes of the evening received an 
ovation, long and loud, when they took their call 
together, 

* 
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It was in the same year and but a few weeks earlier 
that another ‘farewell’ of importance drew its crowds 
to the Victoria Theatre; on the 17th of June, 1834, and 
under the Abbott and Egerton management, Niccolo 
Paganini, the wonder violinist, gave his last concert 
before his departure from England. The wonder 
violinist was an expensive luxury; he was fully aware 
of the market value of his reputation and had been 
known to refuse, as inadequate, an offer of a thousand 
pounds for three performances. Of his audiences, 
during his visit to England, it was written by a popular 
rhymester of the day: 


‘Who are these who pay five guineas 
To hear a tune of Paganini’s? 
—Echo answers, “‘Pack o’ ninnies 


1)? bd 


It is true that Paganini’s mastery of his instrument 
was one of the musical sensations of his age and that 
no other violinist, before or since, has succeeded in 
equalling his amazing feats of virtuosity. But it may 
be doubted if it was only to listen to his compositions — 
too difficult for any but himself to play — or to admire 
his gymnastics on the G string — whence he could draw 
the effects for which others required all the resources of 
the violin — that the ‘ninnies’ crowded to his concerts 
and paid for their high-priced seats. Something more 
than the perfection of musical technique went to the 
making of his name and fame; he was a personality, as 
well as a musician, and blessed with an appearance that 
conformed to the popular idea of genius — picturesque, 
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sallow-faced, with abundance of lank, black hair. Thus 
he was of the fortunate type that creates its own lime- 
light and stands in no need of a press-agent; there was 
that about him which roused curiosity and set the 
public talking. Stories were told of him — exciting, 
mysterious and romantic; stories more effective than 
laudatory notices or many printed columns of adver- 
tisement. It was said, for instance, that his impossible, 
inexplicable skill with the G string had been acquired 
in the course of captivity. Languishing in a dungeon, 
as a political prisoner, his sole distraction — so ran the 
legend — was an apology for a fiddle, a fiddle with only 
one string; and on it he had practised morning, noon 
and night till he attained to a mastery denied to the 
happy and the free! That story, alone, must have put 
many thousands into Paganini’s pocket, and an even 
more thrilling and remunerative advertisement was 
the other legend that ascribed his power over the violin 
to the active aid of the Devil. This latter explanation 
was widely credited, in England as well as on the 
Continent; and if it had little effect on the five-guinea 
public, it probably assisted in packing the cheaper 
parts of the house. 

It may be mentioned that the proceeds of the con- 
cert held at the Victoria Theatre did not go into 
Paganini’s pocket —at least not directly and imme- 
diately. He handed them over to a lady in distress — 
the daughter of an English musician, Watson, who had 
fallen upon evil times. Perhaps there was more than 
pure charity behind the action — for the story goes that, 
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shortly afterwards, the benevolent genius eloped with 
the lady to the Continent. 
* 

In the chapter dealing with the conflict between the 
Patent and the Minor Theatres, mention has already 
been made of Junius Brutus Booth, the actor whose 
engagement at the Coburg roused the ire of Drury 
Lane and landed Mr. Glossop in the Law Courts. 
Junius Brutus Booth was not only remarkable on 
account of his own achievements; in his stars it was 
written that his life should be influenced by the greater 
fame of other men. His odd un-English name was 
bestowed on him as a consequence and sign of his 
father’s admiration for the writer of the Letters of 
Junius; and his sudden success as an actor — his leap 
to front rank while still but a boy — was part of the 
strange luck that followed him. It was his personal 
resemblance to the actor whose name was in every 
man’s mouth — Edmund Kean -that brought him to 
London at twenty. 

It was when Kean was at the height of his career and 
drawing all London to Drury Lane that the manage- 
ment of Covent Garden, hard put to it for a counter- 
attraction to genius, heard of the sensation created at 
Brighton by Junius Brutus Booth in the customary 
round of tragic parts. They were Kean’s parts, and he 
played them like Kean; rumour said he might be taken 
for the twin brother of the great actor; at any rate he 
would have made the great actor’s very perfect under- 
study. (It is an odd coincidence of their later years that 
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both these men suffered much the same facial injury; 
each had his nose disfigured by a blow given in a 
quarrel.) 

Covent Garden, seeing money in the resemblance 
between the two actors and the sensation it was bound 
to make in London, offered Junius Brutus Booth an 
engagement and announced him as Richard III. The 
announcement was a challenge to Kean at Drury 
Lane, since Richard was one of his triumphs; and as a 
challenge the public took it. The sporting instinct was 
roused and Covent Garden was packed from floor to 
ceiling when the new leading man made his first 
appearance on its stage. Booth was skilful enough to 
exploit the much-advertised likeness to Kean for all it 
was worth; to play like Kean as well as to look like him, 
to use his voice just as Kean used his, to copy the 
gestures and business invented by a master of his 
art.... The fact that an imitation of the kind could 
interest an audience through a full-length play in 
itself is a testimony to Kean’s genius and his hold on 
the public. 

The resemblance went down with the Covent Garden 
audience; it applauded the deftness with which Booth 
reproduced the methods of his great original, and the 
night was a rousing success. So much so that when 
another play was announced for the following night, 
the house shouted loudly for a repetition of Richard. All 
the same, however, and in spite of his vogue, the Covent 
Garden management had its doubts concerning its new 
leading man — who might, like Master Betty, be no more 
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than a nine-days’ wonder. So arguing, it refused him 
a three-years’ contract on the terms he asked and 
expected; offering instead a salary less than he con- 
sidered due to him after his success with the public. 
Indignant at the slight, he declined to appear at a 
performance for which he had been billed and, at the 
last moment, another play was substituted for Richard 
III, Whereupon, in the fashion of the day, the dis- 
appointed audience shouted for the manager, demanded 
explanation and grew riotous. Booth’s disagreement 
with Covent Garden Theatre was the talk of the 
playgoing town; and the Drury Lane management, 
out to best its rival, took advantage of the quarrel and 
effected a spectacular coup. It secured the angry 
actor for its own stage and piled sensation on sensa- 
tion by setting Kean and his imitator to play together 
in the parts of Othello and Iago. (It was actually Kean 
—confident, no doubt, in his own powers — who 
approached his ‘twin’ actor and offered him the Drury 
Lane engagement.) Once again the sporting instinct 
of the public was roused and this time with excellent 
cause; Kean and Booth were pitted against each other 
in a fashion as direct as it was unusual. Drury Lane 
was thronged when the moment came — to see the ‘twin’ 
actors try their strength. 

The evening must have had its odd moments as well 
as its thrilling ones Othello and Jago, if their com- 
plexions varied, were like-voiced, like-mannered and 
like-gestured; and ‘Kean’s peculiar habit of walking 
diagonally from the middle of the stage into a corner 
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and then going halfway across the footlights was 
adopted by Booth, and two persons moving in this 
way in the course of a scene had a somewhat ludicrous 
effect.’ It was in the latter part of the play that Kean, 
on his mettle, put forth his full strength. ‘He seemed,’ 
said one who was present that night, ‘to expand from 
the small, quick, resolute figure which had previously 
been moving about the stage and to assume the vigour 
and dimensions of a giant. He glared down upon the 
now diminutive Iago; he seized and tossed him aside 
. . . till then we had seen Othello and Iago, as it were, 
together; now the Moor seemed to occupy the stage 
alone. Up and down, to and fro he went, pacing about 
like the chafed lion who has received his fatal hurt but 
whose strength is still undiminished. The fury and 
whirlwind of the passions seemed to have endowed him 
with supernatural strength. His eyes were glittering 
and bloodshot, his veins were swollen. . . . There is no 
doubt but that Kean was excited on this occasion in a 
most extraordinary degree; as much as though he had 
been maddened by wine. The impression which he 
made upon the audience has perhaps never been 
equalled in theatrical annals’ . . . Junius Brutus Booth 
has been described by his detractors as a second-rate 
actor; but he must have been very good second-rate 
to stand against this utmost fury of genius and share — 
as he did—in the rapturous applause of the evening. 
All the same, and in spite of his outward success, the 
young actor realized that he had made a mistake — or 
rather two; he had pitted himself against a giant and 
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had entered a theatre where he could never hope to 
take first place. As he himself put it, ‘Every character 
which I was either desirous or capable of playing was 
already in possession and there was no chance of my 
appearing in the same. Accordingly, a day or two 
later, when the performance of Othello was about to 
be repeated, Booth again disappointed a crowded 
house and, after some delay, Iago was played by a 
substitute. . . . He appears to have had a special gift 
for embroiling himself with the managements who 
claimed his services; it was not long after the Drury 
Lane episode that the patent theatres attacked the 
Coburg on account of his engagement there — each of 
them asserting that Junius Brutus Booth was under 
contract to play for itself. After his brief engagement 
at Drury Lane he made his peace with Covent Garden, 
and there were the usual riots when he once more 
appeared on its stage. Kean partisans strove with Booth 
partisans; his admirers flung him a laurel wreath, his 
detractors retorted with oranges. 

As the novelty of his likeness to Edmund Kean 
wore off, Booth’s popularity waned; but when London 
ceased to run after him he found a new public in the 
United States, where the greater part of his acting 
life was spent. There also his career was stormy; in his 
blood was the taint and curse of insanity and more than 
once his mind broke down completely — there was a 
night on which he was led from the stage shouting 
‘Take me to a lunatic asylum.’ 

Latent insanity, no doubt, accounted for his lifelong 
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irresponsibility, his persistent trick of disappointing 
his audiences —a trick that roused many an unfor- 
tunate manager to wrath. It accounted also for the 
rustic oddity of his way of life; for his freakish applica- 
tion for the post of lighthouse-keeper at Cape Hatteras; 
and for the impulse, on one of his voyages, to hurl 
himself into the sea—an impulse that all but put an 
end to his varied career. But, in spite of mental break- 
downs and irresponsibility, he never lost his hold on 
the playgoing public of the United States, and died 
in theatrical harness. One of his sons carried on his 
tradition and succeeded to the heritage of his father’s 
position on the American stage; another and younger 
son smeared his name, in red letters, on a page of 
American history. ‘This was John Wilkes Booth who 
shot Abraham Lincoln in the Ford Theatre at Wash- 
ington; and was himself shot dead when he refused 
to yield himself to justice. 

* 

Of front-rank actors J. B. Buckstone — John Baldwin 
Buckstone, author, comedian and manager of the 
Haymarket — had perhaps the longest connexion with 
the theatre in the Waterloo Road. He was engaged 
there for two or three years in the eighteen-twenties — 
a young actor who, as yet, had his way to push in 
the world. It was during his term at the Royal Coburg 
that he made a real step in advance; though it was not 
until he left for another engagement that he became 
aware of the fact. J. B. Buckstone was a prolific writer 
as well as a first-class actor; the plays he turned out 
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ran to scores and the scores were usually successful. 
One of his early dramas he sent to the Adelphi where 
it was duly read and approved; but by some careless- 
ness, either on the part of the recipient or the part of 
the unknown author himself, no name was attached to 
the manuscript. All the same, the Adelphi management 
produced the anonymous play and with happy results; 
it was successful enough, on its first appearance, to 
warrant revival later on. Buckstone, like other dramatic 
authors, was probably accustomed to long delays in 
the matter of play-reading and return of manuscripts; 
at any rate he made no inquiry and left his offspring 
to its fate. It was not until the piece was rehearsed 
for its second run; and he himself engaged for a part 
in it, that he discovered his luck and claimed his 
rights as author. 

Buckstone’s success, as an actor, was due in part to 
a humorous personality — very popular with playgoers 
and by no means easy to disguise. There is a well- 
known story of his failure to convince an audience in 
a part that was out of his line, when Charles Kean, 
intending to strengthen the cast of his revival of 
Macbeth, engaged him for one of the witches. The 
result of the experiment was not precisely what Charles 
Kean had hoped for; the moment the familiar voice was 
heard, the house laughed a welcome to its favourite 
comedian and decided that the witches — like Buckstone 
— were a roaring joke. 

* 
Gustavus Vaughan Brooke, the Irish tragedian, is 
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another name on the roll of the Vic; it was there he 
made his first appearance in London, playing the 
name-part in Virginius. His first appearance on any 
stage was made adventurously—and accidentally — 
when he was still at the schoolboy age; and he owed his 
chance to Edmund Kean or, rather, to Kean’s deficien- 
cies. The great actor was billed to appear in Dublin; 
but, when the hour came, the great actor was too much 
indisposed to play-which may have been another 
word for drunk. The Dublin management, at loss for 
an attraction, allowed a young aspirant, Gustavus 
Vaughan Brooke, to face the audience in his stead. 
To its gratification —- and perhaps to its surprise — the 
young aspirant got through uncommonly well and 
leaped into popular favour. That was the beginning of 
Brooke’s chequered career on the stage—a career of 
ups and downs in all parts of the civilized world. 
When he played in the United States he began by 
making money, but had lost all his gains before the 
tour was over; and the experience was repeated in 
Australia — he did well for a time but left it again a 
ruined man. He was never a tragedian of the first rank; 
a fine presence of a man rather than a great actor. If 
his name is still remembered in theatrical annals, 
perhaps it is rather on account of his end than on 
account of his artistic achievements. Yet another 
failure - this time in England, at Drury Lane —had 
started him again on his travels; in 1866 he took passage 
for Australia, on the steamship London, and was one 
of the many who went down with the vessel when she 
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foundered in the Bay of Biscay. Those who were saved 
from the wreck of the London said that Brooke made a 
good end; he had exerted himself incessantly and 
‘worked wonderfully’ for so long as work availed. 
‘Attired only in a red Crimean shirt and trousers, with 
no hat and barefooted, he went backwards and forwards 
to the pumps until working at them was found to be 
useless, and when last seen, about four hours before 
the steamer went down, he was leaning with grave 
composure upon one of the half doors at the companion 
His chin was resting upon both hands and his arms were 
on the top of the door which he gently swayed to and fro 
while he calmly watched the scene.’ So ended G. V. 
Brooke, who, in his prime, was known as the Hibernian 
Roscius. 
« 

Like Macready, Phelps played at the Victoria 
Theatre for the benefit of a fellow actor — the tragedian 
George John Bennett -- and, like Macready, he appeared 
with Sheridan Knowles. The attraction, on this occa- 
sion, was Fulius Cesar; Phelps played Cassius -in a 
beard and bald wig-—and Knowles played Mark 
Antony - in his native and undiluted brogue. 


‘Friends, Romans, Countrymin, lind me your ears, 
I come to bury Caysar, not to praise ’m.’ 


Such (according to Coleman, in his Memoirs of Phelps) 
was Sheridan Knowles’ translation of the well-known 
lines by Shakespeare. 

But if Phelps’ personal connexion with the Old Vic 
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was brief, he was, in a sense, its forerunner; what the 
Vic, in our day, has achieved in Lambeth, he, in his 
own, achieved in Islington. Sadler’s Wells, as he ran 
it in the forties, fifties and early sixties, foreshadowed 
the Vic of the last ten years, its programmes, its methods 
and its aims; like the Vic it was an exception to theatri- 
cal rule, like the Vic its staple merchandise was Shakes- 
peare — when Shakespeare was neglected elsewhere. In 
his farewell speech to his audience Phelps declared it 
had been his ambition to produce all the Shakespearean 
plays at his theatre; and though this ambition was not 
attained in full, his record, in this respect, has been 
beaten only by the Vic. During his management of 
eighteen years — from 1844 to 1862 — between three and 
four thousand Shakespearean performances were given; 
at six shows a week — (matinees, it must be remem- 
bered, are an invention of comparatively recent date) 
— three to four thousand performances means well over 
ten years of Shakespeare. 

It was an overdue change in the law of the land that 
made the Phelps management at Sadler’s Wells a 
possibility; in 1843-—as related elsewhere —the two 
patent theatres, Drury Lane and Covent Garden, were 
stripped of their high and mighty privilege. The minor 
playhouses were minor no longer; with the passing of 
monopoly, the distinction ceased to exist and any duly- 
licensed theatre could henceforth put on ‘the legitimate’ 
without subterfuge, or fear of prosecution. It was no 
longer necessary to embroider a tragedy with song and 
dance or describe poetic drama as ‘burletta.’ In 1844 
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accordingly, Samuel Phelps, in partnership with Mrs. 
Warner and Thomas Greenwood - the latter respon- 
sible for the business side — began his Islington adven- 
ture. The West-End drama of the eighteen-forties was 
not of the type that appealed to his talents or affections; 
he decided on Shakespeare as his chief attraction and 
his courage was rewarded —for years, in defiance of 
prophecy, he made Shakespeare a box-office draw. ... 
The Vic, when it takes over Sadler’s Wells, takes over 
a tradition of artistic success that managed to pay its 
own way. 

Phelps was forty when he opened at Sadler’s Wells 
and had been eighteen years on the stage; beginning 
as an amateur, he made friends connected with the 
regular theatre, and a manager on the York circuit gave 
him his first opening, at the magnificent salary of 
eighteen shillings a week. Even judged by the standard 
of living of the day it does not sound much for the 
upkeep of a man and his wife — for Phelps, at twenty- 
two, before starting on the stage had married a girl of 
sixteen. Mrs. Siddons would have shaken her head 
had she known of the young man’s rashness; but Phelps 
was of the mould of Mrs. Siddons herself, and shoul- 
dered the cares of a family with all her courage and 
goodwill. As he fought his way upward and made his 
mark in the provincial theatre, he was one of the 
numerous actors who, at one time and another, were 
compared to Edmund Kean - for years the genius of 
Edmund Kean was the standard by which others of his 
calling were judged. His first appearance in London 
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was at the Haymarket Theatre, where he was billed as 
‘Mr. Phelps from Exeter’; like Kean before him, he 
had ‘made good’ at Exeter and his success there led 
directly to the Haymarket engagement. Covent Garden, 
with Macready, was his next step onward, and during 
the years that followed he established himself in the 
favour of the London public; but his real career — the 
career that counts in the story of the stage — began when 
he turned his back on the West End of London and 
struck out for himself at Islington. | 

Perhaps the best summary of his work at Sadler’s 
Wells was made by Phelps himself, not long before his 
death, at a banquet given at the Mansion House to 
representatives of art and literature. It was only with 
difficulty that he was persuaded to attend the banquet 
and speak of himself and his achievements — he had a 
most un-actor-like horror of publicity and self-exploita- 
tion. 

‘ Some years ago,’ he said, in answer to the toast, “I 
took an obscure theatre in the north of London called 
Sadler’s Wells, and nearly the whole of my brethren in 
the profession, and many out of it, said it would not last 
a fortnight. It lasted eighteen years, and my stock-in- 
trade chiefly consisted of the plays of Shakespeare. 
Now I determined to act, if possible, the whole of 
Shakespeare’s plays. I acted thirty-one of all sorts, 
“from aged Lear to youthful Pericles,” and the thought 
begotten in my mind latterly was, that if that theatre 
could be made to pay, as I did make it pay, not making 
a fortune certainly, but bringing up a large family and 
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paying my way — well, ladies and gentlemen, I thought 
if I could do that for eighteen years, why could it not 
be done again? But, mark you, I found that about every 
five or six years I had fresh audiences, that plays would 
bear repeating again and again, and by a peculiar 
economic method of my own I was enabled to repeat 
them without any very great expense. Well, if that 
could be done by meas a humble individual, why could 
it not be done by the Government of this country? 
Why could not a subsidized theatre, upon a moderate 
scale of expense, be added to the late educational 
scheme, by which children are forced somehow or other 
into school? 

‘I maintain, from the experience of eighteen years, 
that the perpetual iteration of Shakespeare’s words, if 
nothing more, going on daily for so many months in the 
year, must and would produce a great effect upon the 
public mind. Moreover, I have at this moment in my 
possession hundreds of letters from men of all sorts 
and conditions who came to see me at Sadler’s Wells 
as boy, and who have written to me, as men, to say 
that they received their first glimpse of education at that 
theattca=20) 

‘If I could find any Member of Parliament (which I 
fear is hopeless) I would willingly devote what little of 
life remains to me to point out the way in which this 
could be done, and I would willingly give evidence in 
the House of Commons to prove the truth of Shakes- 
peare’s educating powers. 

‘I merely throw my bread upon the waters; it may 
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float away and disappear for ever, but I throw out the 
hint in the earnest hope that it may gather strength 
and come back after many days.’ 

* 

It is nearly half a century since Phelps threw his 
bread upon the waters; but the speech he made in 1876 
might stand as the Vic’s confession of faith in the 
theatre. ‘After many days’ his hope has been fulfilled, 
and the work he laid down been taken up by others. 
If he were alive at the present moment he would realize 
that the prospect of a government grant for Sadler’s 
_ Wells Theatre is even more remote than it was half 
a century ago; but he would realize, also, that there are 
more ways of obtaining a subsidy than by grace of our 
financial rulers. And he would admit, I imagine, that 
voluntary help is a finer tribute to the work of Shakes- 
peare and the theatre that runs him than enforced 
contributions out of revenue. As one volunteer is 
worth three pressed men, so one willing subscriber to 
the new Sadler’s Wells should be worth three reluctant 
taxpayers! 

* 

Few players, in any age, have left so definite and 
lasting a mark on the theatre as Joseph Grimaldi; the 
clown of clowns; by virtue of his genius for foolery he 
created a stage tradition that endures to this day. He 
may be said to have founded a school of clownship, 
still conducted, through decade after decade, according 
to his rules and methods. When his parents gave their 
little boy the name of Joseph they were christening 
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more than their latest-born; all unknown to themselves 
they had decided on the nickname which would be 
given to thousands of fun-makers. In circus and pan- 
tomime the clown is still Joey, because once upon a 
time there joked and tumbled a Joey Grimaldi — the 
supreme and perfection of his type. And the clown, in 
circus or harlequinade, still wears the garb which has 
become traditional since Joey Grimaldi invented it to 
please his particular taste; just as he still plasters his 
face with the red and white that Joey Grimaldi made 
popular. 

When the first and greatest of the long line of Joeys 
appeared at the Royal Coburg Theatre he was nearing 
the end of his career. For all its success it had been a 
hard career and in early middle life his health was 
breaking; he was only forty-eight when, a few years 
later, he took his farewell of the stage at Drury Lane 
and — his gay activity gone for ever — played seated in 
a chair near the footlights. ‘Like vaulting ambition,’ he 
said when he addressed his public for the last time, 
‘like vaulting ambition I have o’erleaped myself and 
pay the penalty in an advanced old age. If I have now 
any aptitude for tumbling, it is through bodily infirm- 
ity, for I am worse on my feet than I used to be on my 
head. It is four years since I jumped my last jump — 
filched my last oyster — boiled my last sausage — and set 
in for retirement.’ Even at the Coburg he was unable 
to give all the performances for which he had con- 
tracted; his engagement was cut short by sudden and 
serious illness. There is a well-known story which tells 
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of a doctor advising a depressed-looking man who 
consulted him to go and see Grimaldi as a tonic—and 
being told, to his astonishment, that the depressed- 
looking patient was no other than Grimaldi himself. 
Even if the story be not literally accurate, it is founded 
on a substance of fact; the fact that Grimaldi, mirth- 
maker to thousands, wore himself out in the practice of 
his jovial calling. 

It is hardly to be wondered at that he was feeble and 
broken at what should have been his prime of life; the 
greatest of clowns had begun hard work as a baby. 
If a parent of to-day were to set his son to wage- 
earning —in the theatre or elsewhere — at the tender 
age of one year and five months, each particular hair 
on the head of the local licensing authority would stand 
on end and the offending parent would promptly find 
himself in Queer Street; in the year 1781, when the 
infant Joey began his stage career, there was less 
supervision of family life, and parents did much what 
they pleased with their children, without reference to 
a licensing authority. The Grimaldi family was con- 
nected with the stage and not overburdened with 
money; so the child was set to work as an infant dancer 
and, as such, made his first appearance in a pantomime 
at Sadler’s Wells Theatre. From his debut at the age 
of seventeen months till his limbs failed and he could 
tumble no more, all his life was spent on the stage, and, 
in his own line, he had no rival — he joked, sang, and 
tumbled his way to supreme popularity. At the height 
of his fame he was so much in demand that he played 
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at two different theatres a night; the feat is common 
enough in our day but, in his own, it was only Grimaldi 
who appeared on one and the same evening both at 
Drury Lane and Sadler’s Wells. The pantomime 
Mother Goose, produced at Covent Garden in 1806, 
was his greatest success; it was revived more than once 
on his account. 

He was beloved by his public; and perhaps the best 
testimony to his hold on it is the fact that he succeeded, 
where all his colleagues failed, against the fiercest out- 
burst of savagery that has ever disgraced a theatre. The 
story of the O.P. riots has already been told in these 
pages. Grimaldi’s share in the story is that of the one 
actor the house would listen to, the one actor who was 
allowed to deliver his lines. In the part of Scaramouche 
he was able, if only for a brief interval, to get the better 
of organized mob-brutality; even O.P. rioters, bent on 
tumult and the downing of Kemble, ceased from their 
yelling and cat-calling to hear what their idol had to say. 

3 * 

The roll of famous players who appeared at the 
Coburg and the early Vic contains the names of many 
more men than women. Mrs. Keeley is among the few 
actresses who is more than a ghost of the past; she came 
to the newly-named Victoria with Abbott and Egerton, 
the most ambitious of the theatre’s many managements. 
She was versatile, like every actress of her day, and 
during her Victoria engagement appeared in Shakes- 
peare — Ophelia was one of her parts —in farce, melo- 
drama and opera. Mary Goward was her name before 
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her marriage with Keeley, the comedian — a shrimp of 
a man, but five feet two inches in height. Their 
marriage was the beginning of a fortunate partnership; 
the Keeleys for years were an institution of the English 
theatre. ... The other actresses of the early days are 
no more to the present generation than names on a. 
faded playbill. It is said, however, that, thirty years 
after Mrs. Keeley’s day, Nellie Farren — as yet unknown 
to fame-—made her first appearance in London at 
that undistinguished theatre the Vic. 
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(‘Oy past playgoers of the Coburg-Victoria some- 
thing has already been said; in spite of the flowery 
compliments addressed to the audience from time to 
time by flattered actors and interested managements it 
appears, at any rate after the first years, to have been 
composed of the rougher elements of a neighbourhood 
inclined to roughness. Glossop’s suggestion that it had 
the Best Interests of the Drama at heart, like Sheridan 
Knowles’ assurance that it was ‘the finest augience I 
ever acted to in the whole coorse av me life’ must be 
taken with a spoonful of salt. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the original promoters of the theatre hoped 
to leaven the tastes of the New Cut with those of the 
northern and politer districts of London; had they 
catered only for their immediate neighbours, their 
prices would have been more moderate. It was not for 
lack of invitation that the northern and politer quarters 
did not send their inhabitants across Waterloo Bridge 
in the nightly volume hoped for; to their defection 
was due the financial troubles of succeeding manage- 
ments, the theatre’s decline from its ambitions and 
dependence on ‘transpontine’ melodrama. 

The status and dignity of a West-End theatre were 
not resigned without a struggle; there were times when 
rank and fashion were seen in its boxes and their 
presence duly chronicled in the columns of the Morn- 
ing Post. On more than one occasion it was honoured 
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by the presence of royalty; in 1819 its patron, Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, is known to have ‘com- 
manded’ a performance and others in the same year 
were announced as ‘by special desire of the Duke and 
Duchess of Kent.’ When royalty found its way to the 
Coburg, loyalty and snobbery soon followed in its 
train; it was about this time that a couple of box- 
offices were opened ‘for the accommodation of the 
Nobility and Gentry at the West End of the Town.’ 
These, in themselves, were an indication of rising 
prospects; but perhaps they were also a factor in the 
quarrel between the patent theatres and the Coburg. 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden wished to keep the 
nobility and gentry as their own preserve, and saw, in 
the Coburg’s box-offices, a threat to their future 
prosperity. 

An even better advertisement than the visits of Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg and the Duke and Duchess of 
Kent was the visit of Her Majesty Queen Caroline — 
then at the height of her vogue. She owed it less to her 
own good qualities than to the failings of her royal 
husband; the First Gentleman in Europe was far from 
popular, and the public method of letting him know it 
was to make much of the wife he had quarrelled with. 
During the divorce proceedings in the House of Lords, 
sympathy was all on the side of the Queen and rejoicing 
was general when the case against her broke down. For 
the time being the persecuted princess and ill-used wife 
was the idol of the London populace, and her visit to 
the Coburg Theatre was the signal for a demonstration 
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in her honour. The following account of it is taken 
from the next day’s Times. 

‘It being publicly announced that her Majesty 
would honour the theatre with her presence yesterday 
evening, at as early an hour as two o’clock crowds were 
assembled round the doors; and, in less than two 
minutes after they were opened, every accessible part 
of the house was thronged, and thousands, finding 
access to the theatre impracticable, were content to 
await her Majesty’s arrival without. At twenty minutes 
past six o’clock the Queen drove up to the theatre ina 
carriage and four, attended by Lord and Lady Hood and 
Mr. Ald. Wood. Her Majesty was met at the entrance 
by Messrs. Serres, Jones, and Rorauer, in full dress; 
who, carrying wax lights, conducted her Majesty 
through the marine saloon to the royal box, which was 
elegantly fitted up for the occasion with crimson 
velvet, bouquets of flowers, etc., and in the ante-room 
were provided the choicest refreshments. On her Maj- 
esty’s entrance she was greeted with shouts of “God 
bless your Majesty!’ “The Queen for ever!’ which 
continued, with intermission, throughout the evening; 
and on her Majesty’s departure she was again hailed by 
the assembled multitude who were waiting outside the 
door’— The entertainment provided for the delectation 
of persecuted royalty was on the usual generous and 
varied scale; a comic sketch — an acrobatic turn by II 
Diavolo Antonio — Marguerite, or The Deserted Mother, 
a new musical piece—and a melodramatic romance 


entitled The Carib Chief and the Irish Witch. 
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If The Carib Chief and the Irish Witch was not the last 
play Queen Caroline sat through, it must have been 
nearly the last. Tuesday, June 26, 1821, was the day 
of her visit to the Coburg, and six weeks later the cur- 
tain had fallen on her own stormy drama — she died on 
the 7th of August. In the interval —a short three weeks 
before her death — she had appeared for the last time 
on the political stage, when she arrived at the Abbey 
and demanded admittance during the King’s Corona- 
tion ceremony — hoping, no doubt, to embarrass the 
husband she detested as cordially as he, on his side, 
detested her. Perhaps the wild enthusiasm of the 
Waterloo Road encouraged her to make the attempt and 
court the insult of refusal; she may have thought that 
her detested King and husband would be overawed 
by her backing of popular favour. 

Hazlitt, who paid a visit to the Coburg in 1820, was 
not favourably impressed; he thought little of the acting 
he saw there and thought still less of the audience. If his 
account is to be believed, it was largely composed of 
* Jew-boys, pickpockets, prostitutes and mountebanks.’ 
Against his contemptuous description of the Coburg’s 
patrons must be set the two box-offices, opened in 
Piccadilly and the Strand; their existence is a proof 
that the theatre did not only draw its audience from 
the classes he specifies and the district to the south of 
the river. ‘Jew-boys, pickpockets, prostitutes and 
mountebanks’ were not likely to reserve their seats 
beforehand or pay West-End prices of admission. 
Against Hazlitt, also, is the ‘charity’ record of the 
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Coburg; in the early eighteen-twenties performances 
in aid of hospitals, etc., were fairly frequent, and the 
fact suggests that the theatre was known to the affluent 
playgoing public. As a rule the promoters of charity 
entertainments make a point of securing a theatre of 
the fashionable type; the Coburg, therefore, must at 
least have had pretensions to the fashionable status. It 
is unlikely, for instance, that the performance in aid 
of the Westminster General Dispensary—given in the 
March of 1822 and announced as under the immediate 
patronage of George the Fourth and his brother, the 
Duke of Sussex — would have been held in a building 
which was known to fame as a resort of the disreputable 
classes. The King, by the way, does not seem to have 
borne the Coburg any grudge for its open partisanship 
of his wife; the Westminster General Dispensary 
performance was not the only occasion on which it 
basked in his patronage. 

We may take it for granted, therefore, that, at the 
outset of its career, the West-End playgoer did find his 
way to the theatre in the Waterloo Road; but that he 
did not find it steadily and did not find it for long. The 
rapid growth of London over the water may have filled 
the pits and galleries of the Surrey-side theatres, but 
it did not fill their more expensive seats — on the con- 
trary, it probably helped to keep them empty. The 
tastes of playgoers domiciled in a rough and not over- 
reputable neighbourhood were not always akin to the 
tastes of playgoers domiciled in Mayfair and Blooms- 
bury; thus the more the New Cut crowded the gallery 
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and dictated the type of entertainment provided, the 
less inclined were Mayfair and Bloomsbury to put down 
their money for the boxes. In the contest between the 
two sections of the audience, the tastes and wishes of 
the gallery were bound, in the end, to prevail; the gal- 
lery was there at all times—a constant, dependable 
factor. Given the requisite type of joke and the 
requisite sensational type of play, and the cheaper 
parts of the house could be filled from the immediate 
neighbourhood; only a special and unusual attraction — 
an attraction outrivalling those of the central theatres — 
_ would bring the more distant and lucrative playgoer 
who dwelt on the Middlesex shore. Small wonder, 
then, if South London managements took the easiest 
way — left the occasional patron out of their calculations 
and catered for the taste of those constant supporters 
who delighted above all things in the noisy, the lurid 
and sensational. The policy is comprehensible and 
excusable enough; playgoers who stay away from a 
theatre cannot expect their particular tastes to be 
consulted; but it meant a decline from the ambitions 
with which the Coburg had begun its career. 

More than one management made a praiseworthy 
effort to arrest the decline and give something better 
than the blood-and-thunder fare which suited its 
patrons of the gallery; Davidge’s extraordinary distor- 
tions of the works of Shakespeare are a case in point; 
much as they would vex the soul of the student, they 
must stand to his credit as an attempt to vary a sensa- 
tional programme with at least a reminiscence of the 
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classics. It was under the Davidge management, also, 
that Edmund Kean made his stormy appearance at the 
Coburg. The weak point of Davidge was his niggard 
and slovenly setting of his plays; the Coburg, at any 
rate towards the end of his rule, was a theatre of bad 
mounting and careless stage-management where unre- 
hearsed effect was frequent. The curtain came down 
when it should have stayed up — and actors, who should 
have been concealed by its descent, were left standing 
in full view of the audience. Scenery was makeshift and 
mechanical effect uncertain; traps that should have 
opened refused to yawn and disappearing demons 
stuck helpless. Mr. John Booth, in his chronicle of 
the Vic, has collected several gems of the Davidge era of 
stage-management; especially to be commended is the 
story of the actor who emphasized his line, ‘Now we are 
all safe,’ by tumbling over a ladder and burning his 
nose on a torch. Another pleasing incident was the 
omission of a highly necessary cliff— whence a chair 
should have been lowered to rescue a heroine from the 
tide. The chair descended, as in duty bound; but, in the 
absence of a rocky background, it appeared to descend 
from heaven, and be hauled, with its rescued damsel, 
either to heaven or a balloon! In view of these and 
like surprises, it is scarcely to be wondered at that 
Macready felt it ‘rather a descent to play at the Victoria’ 
or that ‘the audiences were often so noisy that it was 
impossible to take the play seriously.’ .. . As for the 
wardrobe, it was painfully meagre and familiar. One 
critic of the Coburg’s slovenly ways declared that he 
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had never paid a visit to the theatre ‘without seeing the 
same cloak on the shoulders of one or other of the actors; 
it is the more remarkable from the circumstances of 
its being a most undeniable table-cover with a collar 
sewed on to it.’ It was the same critic who suggested 
to the management that it was doubtful whether 
Shakespeare intended that Richard the Third, on the 
night before his doom at Bosworth Field, should be 
haunted not only by the ghosts of his victims but by 
horrible visions of stage carpenters! 

Davidge, apparently, was as careful in the matter of 
his stage expenditure as in the other little matter of 
expenditure on authors — it will be remembered that 
he lost Douglas Jerrold and his Black-Eyed Susan 
through over-insistence on economy. He was more 
generous to employees after death than in his lifetime; 
in his will he left a fortnight’s money to every member 
of his company and staff and made, in addition, 
several personal bequests. It was not the Vic, however, 
which benefited by Davidge’s post-mortem liberality; 
at the time of his death, in 1842, he was manager of its 
rival, the Surrey — where he had prospered sufficiently 
to make a respectable fortune. He did well enough, 
also, in his early days in the Waterloo Road, and though 
his seven years’ tenancy ended in bankruptcy, the fault 
was not only the Royal Coburg’s — he had come to grief 
in his backing of a Liverpool playhouse. It must be 
added, to his credit, that his bankruptcy was not dis- 
honourable; in spite of his tendency to give too little 
and ask too much when he drove his bargains, he would 
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seem to have been honest in keeping to a bargain once 
made. When the crash came, he is said to have done 
his utmost for his creditors; and during his examina- 
tion the Court passed a high eulogium on the conduct 
of the bankrupt who . . . ‘had done all that an honest 
man, in his distressed circumstances, could have done, 
or that could possibly be expected of him.’ 

Such was the end of Davidge’s management; but 
Davidge himself was of the enterprising type that 
declines to be downed by misfortune, and within a 
few months of his passing through the bankruptcy 
court, he was trying his luck in another direction and 
installed at the Surrey, as lessee. The Coburg’s rival 
brought him far better fortune than the Coburg; when 
he died, some eight years later, at the age of forty- 
nine he left twenty-seven thousand pounds. 

Taken all in all, he appears to have been a not 
unfavourable specimen of the ‘commercial’ type of 
theatrical manager —believing very little in art or 
literature and believing very much in the driving of 
bargains and advertisement. One of his achievements 
in publicity has already been quoted at some length — 
the grandiose bill announcing Kean’s engagement at 
the Coburg; on another occasion he did even better 
and produced the following curiosity: 


SATAN IMPERATOR 


To our trusted and well beloved the most Noble 
Nicholas Forktail, Duke of Tartarus, Marquis of Styx, 
Earl Phlegethon, Viscount Cerberus and Baron Singe- 
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’em, Knight of the most Ancient Order of the Gridiron, 
Grand Superintendent of Cant and Hypocrisy for the 
City of London, Lord High Chamberlain of Our 
Realm, &c., &c., 
WHEREAS, upon information duly given to us by 
Anthony Firenails, No. 8,654,327 of our Metropolitan 
Police, that Davidge, of the Royal Coburg Theatre, in 
our Parish of Lambeth, had prepared a Representation 
of our Imperial Amusements in a Drama called DOMI- 
NIQUE the RESOLUTE; And Whereas, upon such 
information, we were induced to transport ourselves to | 
the said Theatre, and to remain seated (for sufficient 
and accustomed warmth) across the Gas Chandelier 
during the Performance of the said Drama called 
Dominique. And Whereas we found ourself there repre- 
sented in our true colours as a most amiable and amusing 
personage, as we have good cause to know we are, and 
were altogether much delighted and edified by our own 
portrait. And Whereas we hear that other theatres are 
preparing to follow the excellent example of the Royal 
Coburg, and to play the Devil to the great satisfaction 
of our numerous friends the play-goers of London: And 
Whereas, in the opinion of all charitable and truly 
well-disposed persons, all Actors have, from time 
immemorial, been our own peculiar property, THESE 
ARE TO WILL AND COMMAND YOU, etc., etc. 
By his Imperial Majesty 
SNAKEWIG 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
Pandemonium, Oct. 1, 1831. . 
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For all his proficiency in the arts of advertisement, 
the Coburg did not fill and Davidge found it necessary 
to adapt himself to circumstances and lower his prices 
of admission. To mark the occasion he issued another 
of his florid manifestos, explaining the connexion 
between current high prices and the free list. ‘It is an 
undisputed Fact,’ he tells his patrons, ‘that at the 
Patent Houses, as the Free and Privilege Lists are now 
constituted, upward of 800 Persons are entitled to 
obtain admission gratis, before the Proprietors can 
touch one single shilling: they are therefore obliged to 
exact a high Price of Admission from those who do 
pay, to remunerate them for providing an Entertain- 
ment for those who do not.... 

‘It is upon this Principle of Reduction creating Multi- 
plication, that Mr. Davidge intends to act; — instead of 
filling his Boxes with Persons who pay nothing, he will 
afford to everyone an opportunity of witnessing a 
superior Entertainment, at a moderate and available 
price. The Supporters of the Theatres are not those 
they used to be — the late Hours introduced into Fash- 
ionable Life prevent the Aristocracy being the Patrons 
of the Drama; that Honor has merged into the more 
intelligent though perhaps less affluent Class, England’s 
staple Children, wrongly termed the Middle Class. . . .’ 

And Mr. Davidge finishes with a little puff for his 
theatre, its size and compactness, and its ‘comfortable 
accommodations.’ We may take it for granted that his 
determination to ‘afford to everyone an Opportunity of 
witnessing a superior Entertainment at a moderate and 
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available price, was a virtue born of necessity; he had 
learned by experience that four-shilling boxes did not 
pay: As for his dig at the customs and mentality of 
the aristocracy, it might —- with fewer capitals and a 
change of phraseology — be published in to-morrow’s 
evening paper! It is interesting to note that, about the 
date when he uttered his protest, Mr. Davidge made a 
strategic move against ‘the late Hours introduced into 
Fashionable Life’ — in other words, the Dinner habit — 
by retarding the rise of his curtain from half-past six to 
seven. In this respect, however, Fashionable Life has 
always been more than a match for the theatrical 
manager; the later he takes up his curtain, the later it 
insists on dining. When midnight matinees are of 
nightly occurrence, Fashionable Life, without turning 
a hair, will sit down to its soup at eleven, or eleven- 
thirty. The conflict between Dinner and Drama is 
eternal, and Mr. Davidge was entirely mistaken in 
his assumption that it was confined to one section of 
society and that ‘England’s staple Children, wrongly 
called the Middle Class,’ would adhere for ever, and 
in spite of all temptation, to an intelligent diet of meat 
tea. On the contrary, ‘England’s staple Children,’ 
in whatever class they are born and bred, invariably 
celebrate a rise to prosperity by adoption of the 
late-dinner habit. It was, if I mistake not, Mr. 
St. John Ervine who pointed out, a year or two ago, 
that the post-war provincial theatre was hard hit by 
the rapid spread of the habit; the newly-prosperous — 
the tradesmen who made money out of the War — had 
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usually abandoned their old tradition of high tea after 
business, and the results to the theatre were serious. 
The one-course repast — tea and meat served together, 
and served early — was disposed of in plenty of time for 
a visit to the play; the dinner of three or four courses 
is served considerably later and means special arrange- 
ments or hurry and tardy arrival. As such it accounts 
for many rows of empty seats—and a decline in the 
takings of the box-office... . We must admit, regret- 
fully, that the great middle class has not justified the 
Coburg’s faith in it. 

To return to the change in the Coburg’s prices. 
When Davidge became sole lessee of the theatre, the 
charge for admission to the boxes — in modern parlance, 
the circles — was four shillings and three shillings; to the 
pit — the entire floor of the house — two shillings; and 
to the gallery a shilling. When he gave up his manage- 
ment, the prices had been practically halved; there was 
a sixpenny gallery, a shilling pit and a seat in the boxes 
costtwo shillings. It was after his time — inthe eighteen- 
forties—that the gallery admission was still further 
reduced, to the modest price of fourpence. (The price 
at which it stands to-day is fivepence.) There isa story 
told of a dinner given by the Vic’s lessee to celebrate 
this new and fourpenny arrangement; when the waiter 
presented the bill for the festivities, he was taken 
aback by the surprising remark, ‘Good gracious, we 
have eaten two hundred boys in the gallery!’ 

* 
The most notable management of the early years was 
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that of Abbott and Egerton, whosucceeded the bankrupt 
Davidge; they made an honest and determined effort 
to raise the standard of the theatre—now, in the 
interests of advertisement and loyalty, re-named the 
Royal Victoria. The name of Coburg had ceased to 
have much significance for the average citizen of 
London; it was only during his brief married life that 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg had loomed large in the 
public eye. Princess Charlotte dead, and dead without 
an heir, he left England and was once more a foreigner; 
by 1833 he had disused his former title of Saxe- 
Coburg — Leopold, the one-time German princelet, 
wasnow the first King of the Belgians. Princess Victoria, 
now aged fourteen, and bound to succeed her old 
uncle before long, was a subject of much more interest 
to the playgoers of London Town. So the Coburg 
passed — and the Victoria occupied its place. ... The 
compliment implied by the change of name was appar- 
ently appreciated by the highborn young lady to whom 
it was offered; accompanied by her mother, the Duchess 
of Kent, and her uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, she 
paid a visit to the theatre in November, 1833, and 
witnessed a performance of the operatic version of 
Guy Mannering, followed by a ‘spectacle’ entitled 
Gustavus the Third. 

With the new management began a new régime — 
which deserved more success than it obtained. William 
Abbott and Daniel Egerton were two well-known 
actors who had formerly belonged to the Covent 
Garden company; they took a seven-years’ lease of the 
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theatre; engaged first-class artists, including Mrs. 
Keeley, and opened with Shakespearean revivals. 
Perhaps they had an assurance from the patent theatres 
that the Glossop prosecution would not be repeated; 
at any rate they did not think it necessary to announce 
new melodramas ‘founded on old plays’ — they adver- 
tised Shakespeare without subterfuge. Their list of 
Shakespearean productions was a long one — Richard 
III, Othello, Hamlet, The Merchant of Venice, Romeo 
and Fuliet, and Macbeth; and in addition they played 
the best of contemporary drama. Sheridan Knowles, 
already a favourite at the Victoria, was a member of 
their company, and during his engagement three of his 
plays were produced —among them The Hunchback, 
which held the stage for half a century. 

Leigh Hunt, who objected to his noisy method and 
once described him as ‘Stentor with a trumpet,’ had no 
high opinion of Abbott’s talents as an actor; Hazlitt, 
on the other hand, thought well of him. Be that as it 
may, he and his partner, Egerton, spared: no pains 
in the launching of their new enterprise; the stage was 
rebuilt, the house repainted and decorated. Judging 
by contemporary criticism, the mounting of their 
plays was a considerable improvement on the methods 
of their predecessor; there were no more complaints 
of unrehearsed effects or cloaks evolved from table- 
covers—on the contrary, the dressing of historical 
characters received more than appreciative notice. As 
for the acting, it was compared — and favourably — with 
that of the patent houses; and for a time it seemed 
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as if the Victoria would gain the position which the 
Coburg had failed to achieve. With good acting and 
mounting that permitted of illusion, the audience grew 
less noisy and turbulent; if disorders did not cease, they 
were infrequent. The uproar on the first night of Miss 
Mitford’s tragedy, Charles the First, was caused by a 
young man in the pit who annoyed his neighbours by 
hissing; while the other uproar —already described — 
when Macready made his appearance at the Vic, was a 
result of the management’s folly in admitting outsiders 
to the stage. And in both instances, apparently, the 
rioters listened to appeal from the stage and subsided 
into quiet and attention. Macready thought poorly of 
Charles the First, but it drew the town and filled the 
boxes with an audience of the ‘fashionable’ type; and 
there were other attractions of various kinds — one of 
the most successful a panorama of the fire which had 
recently destroyed the old Houses of Parliament. Yet 
another was the turn-—alluded to by Thackeray - 
of Ramo Samee, the Indian juggler and sword swal- 
lower. His performance wound up an evening that 
began with Othello; and he gave it before the famous 
glass curtain which reflected the front of the house and 
produced the illusion of a vast circle. This much- 
advertised structure consisted of 63 pieces of looking- 
glass, fitted together and enclosed within a gilt frame; 
it had first been erected in 1821, but, owing to the weight 
of the machinery by which it was raised and lowered, 
it was considered unsafe and comparatively seldom 
used. All the same, it was an attraction, talked of as 
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one of the sights of London; hence Abbott and Egerton 
provided their audience with a second edition of the 
marvel. We may conclude that its unwieldiness out- 
weighed its attractions; for in the end it was dis- 
mantled and its expanse of looking-glass employed as 
decoration in the ‘audience part’ of the theatre. 

It was not only on the stage that the new and enter- 
prising management effected improvements; it con- 
cerned itself also with the comfort and convenience 
of its patrons. Opera-glasses were on loan in the 
front of the house and umbrellas were provided for 
those members of the audience who had come unpre- 
pared for a rain-storm. Depéts were established ‘at the 
Box and Pit entrances’ where ‘parties,’ on applying to 
Mr. T. Thompson, could hire the umbrellas in return 
for a deposit of three shillings. 

But in spite of opera-glasses and umbrellas on loan; 
in spite of the co-operation of the Red Rover omnibus 
which timed its movements on the Deptford route in 
accordance with the needs of the Victoria, its hours of 
opening and half-price; in spite of good mounting and 
the best efforts of the company, the Abbott and Egerton 
management ‘failed to attract’ and came to an untimely 
end. The playgoer from the northern bank of the 
Thames was irregular in his attendance; the playgoer 
from the southern bank took his evening’s pleasure 
on the cheap — and the bill of fare that pleased the one 
may not always have satisfied the other. ‘The success 
of the Surrey may have counted for something in its 
neighbour’s downfall; Davidge had begun to make his 
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fortune there — perhaps at the expense of the Vic... . 
William Abbott and Daniel Egerton seem to have 
deserved success, but they certainly did not command 
it; on the contrary, they lost so quickly and so heavily 
that their prospective seven-year tenancy of the theatre 
was reduced to an actual one. At the end of a twelve- 
month they were down and out and gave up the struggle 
with adversity. 

Unlike their predecessor, Davidge, neither managed 
to retrieve his fallen fortunes; though it was doubtless 
in the hope of doing so that Abbott left England for 
the United States —- where he met with little luck and 
ended his days in poverty. Their successors in manage- 
ment took warning by their failure; and when Abbott 
and Egerton retired from business, the Royal Victoria, 
for something like fifty years, cast away its artistic 
ambitions. 
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(eee story of the bad old days of the Vic will not 
take long in the telling; though it covers the 
history of a good many years it will not cover many 
pages of print. Few events of theatrical importance 
claim the pains of the writer or the attention of the 
reader; the doings of the Vic, in its season of eclipse, 
were those of a very undistinguished theatre —a 
‘popular’ playhouse in the worst sense of the term. 
Management after management was dragged at the 
tail of its audience; and a management dragged at the 
tail of its audience usually ends in disrepute. If it is 
not to be debased, the stage, like every other art, must 
have a code of its own; it cannot afford to be guided 
only by the likings and opinions of others, as expressed 
in cheers and guffaws. The theatre that takes its cue 
only from cheers and guffaws always ends in staleness, 
grossness and vulgarity; in vain repetition, in excess of 
sensation, in yesterday’s coarse joke made coarser. A 
little more thunder and a little more blood —and the 
comedian’s nose still redder than it was last night. 
When Abbott and Egerton, as ruined men, shook the 
dust of the Waterloo Road from their feet, the Vic settled 
down to its life without artistic conscience. Gone were 
the days of royal patronage and nobility and gentry in 
the circles; and gone were the two accessory box-offices 
in Piccadilly and the Strand. And ended was its rivalry 
with the playhouses over the water; from the year 1834 
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onwards no West-End theatre feared the competition 
of the Vic. The tastes it catered for were those of the 
boys to whom Dickens listened as they sheltered from 
the rain — hearing them ‘amuse themselves with the- 
atrical converse, arising out of their last half-price 
visit to the Victoria gallery, admire the terrific combat, 
which is nightly encored, and expatiate on the inimit- 
able manner in which Bill Thompson can “come the 
double monkey” or go through the mysterious in- 
volutions of a sailor’s hornpipe.’ And as entertainment 
coarsened there sprang up around it those abuses 
which seem inseparable from a vulgarized theatre; the 
trade at the bars was as important as the trade at the 
box-office and facilities were offered to prostitution 
because it brought custom to the bars. By these 
methods it sank; till in time it was called bluntly ‘the 
focus of every form of vice.’ 

There is a sketch of the Vic in the days of its decline 
in a Brief View of the English Drama, by F. G. 'Tomlins 
— the date of the sketch about 1840. 

“The Victoria Theatre has perhaps suffered more 
vicissitudes than any other. Its performances have 
been of every kind and every quality. Melodramas of 
the deepest dye and coarsest texture were once its 
staple commodity-where Turpin cut his horse’s 
throat upon the stage and the fact was “‘realized” by 
a quantity of red ochre. Here Kean has performed; 
as also his imitator, Junius Brutus Booth; and Mr. 
Sheridan Knowles, in some of his own refined and 
genuine plays. Vestris’s genteel company have ex- 
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changed the courtly audience of the Olympic for the 
porter-drinking one of this theatre. Here Mr. Serle... 
used to combat with Mr. Martin’s “tame wild beasts” — 
the small Van Amburgh of his day. It has been every- 
thing by turns but nothing long —ever aiming at 
novelty but never pursuing any course sufficiently 
steadily to raise a character or secure a continuous and 
respectable audience. In its attempt towards per- 
forming the legitimate drama, it only pursued the 
system of having one popular actor in the principal 
character, and in that it was stopped by the larger 
“dogs in the manger,” the patent theatres. Situated in 
one of the worst neighbourhoods, its audiences are of 
the lowest kind, and if the English Emperor or Empress 
should visit it it would be necessary to imitate the 
Roman potentate by drenching the audience with 
rosewater, to neutralize certain vile odours arising from 
gin and tobacco and bad ventilation. But even here 
is “food for philosophy’; and the universality of the 
power of dramatic genius, and the natural force of the 
mind and heart, is demonstrated by the attention and 
justice with which certainly one of the most uneducated 
audiences must appreciate genuine pathos and even 
genuine wit and poetry.’ 

Mr. Tomlins’ last sentence is a little involved; but 
its purport is clear enough and — straightened out — it 
might serve as a motto for the Vic as reformed by 
Emma Cons. It is clear from his reflections on play 
and audience that the writer must have paid his visit 
to the Vic during one of the brighter intervals of its 
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vulgarized period; perhaps during the engagement of 
G. V. Brooke, who played Virginius there in 1840. 
Such intervals, however, were only intervals; as a rule 
drama of the red-ochre, Dick-Turpin’s-horse-with-its 
throat-cut variety was far more prevalent than genuine 
pathos or genuine wit and poetry. It is true that 
Osbaldiston — whose management, during the eighteen- 
forties was none of the most reputable — produced Fane 
Eyre and occasionally launched into Shakespeare, 
playing Hamlet, As You Like it, King Lear and The 
Merchant of Venice. But for the most part he preferred 
the ‘Beautiful Domestic Dramas’ (such as Szmon Lee, 
or the Murder in the Five Fields Copse) for which (see 
advertisement) this theatre was ‘so justly and exten- 
sively celebrated.’ (If Mr. Osbaldiston had been alive 
at the present moment he would probably have des- 
cribed them as ‘real human plays.’) 

In spite of Mr. Osbaldiston’s assertion that their 
‘Affecting Scenes of Real Life’ come ‘closely and 
touchingly home to the Hearts of all,’ his beautiful 
dramas did not stir all their critics to delight; at any 
rate it was during the epoch when they held the stage 
that the theatre was described as ‘the most degraded in 
London’ and the Theatrical Times wrote of ‘the vulgar 
and ignorant, such as those who throng to the Victoria 
to witness atrocious melodramas fit only for an audience 
of felons, care not what an actor is, so he is but vocifer- 
ous and tears a passion to rags. If a fellow without 
sense or education can bellow like a costermonger, it 
is sufficient to please in that elegant locality.’ Nor is 
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the above the only contemptuous reference to the Vic; 
the following is even more scathing. ‘Look at our 
theatres; look at the houses all around them. Have they 
not given a taint to the very districts they belong to? 
The Coburg Theatre, now called the Victoria, and the 
Surrey, what are they? At Christmas time, at each of 
these minor theatres, may be seen such an appalling 
amount of loathsome vice and depravity as goes 
beyond Eugéne Sue and justifies the most astounding 
revelations of Smollett.’... We may take it for 
granted that both these theatres were living largely on 
what is known as ‘wet money’; that is to say, the sub- 
sidiary business of selling drink to playgoers had become 
as important as their primary business of the stage. 

Charles Kingsley is another witness to degradation, 
in his Alton Locke he draws an ugly little picture of the 
Vic and its audience in the days of the Chartist 
agitation. 

‘We were passing by the door of the Victoria Theatre 
—it was just half-price time-and the beggary and 
rascality of London were pouring in to their low amuse- 
ment from the neighbouring gin-palaces and thieves’ 
cellars. A herd of ragged boys, vomiting forth slang, 
filth and blasphemy, pushed past us, compelling us to 
take good care of our pockets. ‘Look there! look at the 
amusements, the training, the civilization which the 
Government permits to the children of the people! 
These licensed pits of darkness, traps of temptation, 
profligacy and ruin triumphantly yawning night after 
night, and then tell me that the people who see their 
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children kidnapped into hell are represented by a 
Government who licenses such things! . . . Give us the 
Charter and we’ll send workmen into Parliament that 
shall find out whether something better can’t be put 
in the way of the ten thousand boys and girls in London 
who live by theft and prostitution than the tender 
mercies of the Victoria —a pretty name! They say the 
Queen’s a good woman, and I don’t doubt it; I often 
wonder if she knows what her precious namesake here 
is like.”*” 

So Kingsley —- and as there is no record of angry 
protest on the part of the Vic, we may conclude that the 
Vic thought it prudent to swallow the insult. Perhaps 
it reflected that Alton Locke was unlikely to have much 
of a circulation in the ‘gin-palaces and thieves’ cellars’ 
from which it drew its audience; and, that being the 
case, hard words would break no bones. There is no 
reason to suppose that Kingsley’s description is exagger- 
ated; the police were all too familiar with the ‘beggary 
and rascality’ that took its pleasure in ‘low amusement’; 
and there is a legend of a party of young men from the 
West End who adventured to the Vic, as to a region of 
savages, and were rewarded by the spectacle of five 
stand-up fights in the pit! 

In these days of carefully regulated theatres and 
drama considered as an educational value, we are apt 
to be amused at the Puritan idea of the stage as 
synonymous with vice; but even the warmest partisan 
of the stage must admit that it has not always been 
careful to shield its reputation from reproach. There 
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were times, and not so very long ago, when the Puritan’s 
suspicions of the theatre were justified; when he did 
well to protest against evils which were not confined to 
‘traps of temptation’ like the Vic. An incident of the 
forties, involving a prosecution of the Vic’s manage- 
ment, is worth recording here because — though not, in 
itself, of much importance — it throws a light on bygone 
theatrical habits and bygone theatrical abuses. In 1847 
the ‘saloon’ was a customary feature of the London 
theatre; and the saloon carried on two subsidiary 
trades — it sold drink — usually without a licence — and 
it was resorted to by undesirables and particularly by 
‘women of a certain class.’ Its functions, in short, were 
those of its successor, the music-hall promenade, but 
were probably discharged in far less orderly fashion. 
The traffic in vice was open and unashamed; saloons 
were often let out to contractors who admitted prosti- 
tutes free of charge. So grave was the scandal that 
the Lord Chamberlain of the day issued a circular 
to the managers of London, pointing out the need for 
reform. 

In the case of the Vic, it is not uncharitable to 
assume that it discharged its functions of bar and brothel 
with something like the maximum of grossness; at any 
rate the Vic was the theatre selected as a warning to 
the general run of managements. The charge against 
Osbaldiston was selling spirituous liquors without a 
licence; he was convicted and fined twenty shillings 
and costs. (It is clear, from the size of the penalty, 
that the offence of dealing in unlicensed liquors was 
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less heinous in 1847 than it is in the present year of 
grace.) The interesting point about the case was the 
defence. The facts on which the prosecution based its 
charge were not denied — it would probably have been 
useless to deny them; the offence had been committed 
openly and was a matter of common knowledge. It was 
urged only that the practice of selling drink without a 
licence was customary — all other theatres had trans- 
gressed in like manner — so why make a scapegoat of the 
Vic? Perhaps Osbaldiston was let off lightly with a 
twenty-shilling fine because the presiding genius of the 
court felt there was justice in the argument advanced. 
The case roused considerable interest in theatrical 
circles — the court was crowded when it came on — and 
the fact is not surprising; the conviction of the Vic 
meant interference with a source of considerable 
profit. 

This was not the only lawsuit in which Osbaldiston 
was involved; his second appearance in court — this 
time as plaintiff—was in a case connected with the 
issue of orders, or free passes. It was customary in 
those days to provide each member of a theatrical 
company with a card which admitted two persons 
nightly and gratis to the boxes; when a play was popular 
and all seats could be sold, the custom must have been 
a toll on the management, but in a house half empty 
it doubtless had its uses. Osbaldiston turned this pro- 
fessional usage to the advantage of his own pocket; 
he issued cards and issued them lavishly — not only to 
the actors, who were accustomed to receive them, but 
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to stage-hands, gas men, dressers, every one employed 
in the theatre. And having issued them, to one and all, 
he sent in a bill to one and all — charging for the privilege 
that had hitherto, as far as the actors were concerned, 
been considered a right and a courtesy. The innovation 
was a serious matter, since compulsory purchase of 
‘free’ admissions might become a condition of en- 
gagement; and some, at least, of the victims revolted 
against a system which simply meant deduction from 
their salaries. Among the rebels was Thomas Freder- 
icks, a comedian, who declined to hand over the sum 
of three pounds which was alleged by the manager to 
be owing as the price of his orders. Osbaldiston there- 
upon sued him for the debt; and, in spite of Fredericks’ 
assertion that there was no theatre in London where 
managers extorted payment for free admissions and 
that he had never undertaken to pay for his card at the 
Vic, the case went against him and in favour of Os- 
baldiston — who was given his costs as well as the price 
of his orders. The Court’s decision ran counter to 
theatrical use and custom and aroused resentment, as 
well as surprise, in the profession. Osbaldiston’s 
victory may have lined his pocket, but it did not add 
to the esteem in which it was held. ... There is this 
compensation about an entertainment tax as at present 
administered; the Inland Revenue would have some- 
thing to say —- something costly and unpleasant — if a 
twentieth-century theatrical manager sent in his bill for 
‘complimentaries.’ 

(There can be little doubt that the lavish ‘order’ 
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system — of which mention has frequently been made 
in these pages — was in part a result of the ‘saloon’ and 
its activities. A theatre which lives by its ‘wet money’ is 
usually generous in the matter of free admissions; the 
deadhead gets his seat for nothing, but he pays for his 
brandy or his beer. And if he drinks enough beer or 
brandy he will make up for the loss of his seat.) 
* 

To an actress who had served in Osbaldiston’s com- 
pany — Miss Vincent — belongs the distinction of being 
the Vic’s first woman manager. When she took over . 
the theatre she must have been well known to its 
audiences; she had played the name-part in Osbaldis- 
ton’s production of Jane Eyre; she had also played 
heroine after heroine in his ‘beautiful domestic dramas.’ 
In the theatre still hangs one of her playbills — dated 
1853; and Miss Baylis tells that when the Queen — then 
Princess of Wales — paid a visit to the Vic, the first 
thing she noticed in the manager’s room was the bill 
with a woman’s name to it. Programmes, in 1853, were 
still expected to be lengthy and varied; so Miss Vincent 
began her evening’s entertainment with a melodrama 
entitled Susan Hopley, or the Trials and Vicissitudes of 
a Servant Girl. As one of its episodes was a ‘Vision of 
the Double Murder at Upton,’ we may conclude that 
Susan’s vicissitudes were sufficiently thrilling and 
lurid; involving, it may be, an accusation of double 
murder as well as the usual pursuit by a libertine 
enamoured of her beauty. Lest her audience should be 
too deeply agitated during the progress of the vicissi- 
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tudes, Miss Vincent assured them beforehand of the 
highly satisfactory ending to the drama; its final phase 
is described in her playbill as the ‘Triumph of the 
persecuted Servant Girl.’ Susan Hopley triumphant 
and cleared away, a hard-working company proceeded 
to enact the second item on its programme; which was 
no other than Uncle Tom’s Cabin, sub-titled as The 
Fugitive Slave. Uncle Tom’s Cabin, since Miss Vin- 
cent’s day, has been considered an evening’s enter- 
tainment in itself; but the Lambeth audience of 1853 
was cast in a more enduring mould, and, having seen 
the last of Legree and Uncle Tom, sat expectant of more 
for its money. As a third and last instalment it was 
offered ‘the pictures.’ Elementary, no doubt —the 
product of a mere magic lantern, poor things and life- 
less beside our own — but still pictures, as our fathers 
understood them. Described on the programme as 
Dissolving Views, they enabled their spectators to 
make visual acquaintance with the beauties of various 
parts of England and Europe — including the German 
city of Cologne, not yet dreamed of in terms of occu- 
pation. 

It was during its seamy period —in the year 1858 — 
that the Vic was the scene of a disaster that cost 
sixteen lives; a rat-trap panic in the gallery audience, 
caused by an alarm of fire. The alarm was false, an 
affair of a moment only; but the moment had started 
a rush for the gallery exit. 

As in most theatres, smoking was forbidden at the 
Vic; but, from time to time, the order was defied — 
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perhaps more frequently than the management cared 
to admit. On the Boxing Day of 1858 it was defied 
once too often; the gallery was packed for the Christ- 
mas pantomime when a smoker in the pit struck a 
fusee match—and the match as it kindled, lit the 
whole contents of the box. The flaring box was 
dropped to the floor and extinguished by its owner, 
without damage to himself or anyone else; but two 
women, sitting near, saw the flash and smoke and 
started the cry of ‘Fire.’ The cry was taken up and 
confusion was instant; in the pit and the circles, 
however, it was dealt with successfully and the danger 
of panic averted. The staff kept their heads and the 
audience settled down; it was only above that the 
flare and the cry that followed it wrought lasting and 
irreparable harm. The gallery saw the excitement 
below, took up the cry of ‘Fire’ and bolted for the 
door; it was too far removed from the rest of the house 
and too fiercely intent on its own escape to be aware 
of the order that followed on momentary confusion. 
Its hundreds of occupants — mostly lads and girls — had 
no thought but the staircase and the street. The 
staircase leading from the gallery was broad and, in 
ordinary circumstances, would have given rapid egress 
to the panic-stricken crowd ; but, as ill-luck would 
have it, the alarm took place at an afternoon per- 
formance of the pantomime and the evening’s audience 
was already assembling on the lower part of the gallery 
staircase, where it waited for the opening of the doors. 
Arrangements had been made to prevent confusion at 
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the end of the first performance; so that those who were 
leaving should not mingle with those who were entering, 
a barricade had been placed across the staircase. This 
held back the evening audience, and it was intended 
that the stream of afternoon playgoers should be 
diverted to another exit which was reached through 
the gallery saloon. This extra exit was not an entire 
novelty; on the contrary, it had frequently been used, 
and many of those who struggled for their lives on the 
main staircase must, time and again, have gone out 
through the gallery saloon. In the panic of the moment, 
however, no one seems to have thought of the way of 
escape provided; blind instinct made for the street by 
the nearest way. A torrent of humanity, rushing down 
the staircase, broke through the barrier that held back 
the evening’s audience and hurled itself on the other 
packed humanity below. 

The front ranks of flight were brought to a halt, but 
the rear ranks still thrust forward and for the next 
few minutes the staircase was a death-trap; sixteen 
people — all boys in their teens — had the life choked 
or trampled out of them, and there was a long toll of 
injured in addition. At first sight it seems remarkable 
that all the victims were boys; but it was the headmost 
in the flight who were trampled and, when it came to 
speed, a boy would outstrip his elders as well as his 
companions in petticoats. When the crowd had been 
cleared from the lower part of the staircase, the dead 
and injured were carried out and laid in chemists’ 
shops or the houses of neighbouring doctors. Johnson 
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Towers, the lessee and manager of the theatre, paid 
the funeral expenses of the sixteen victims; it was 
stated at the inquest that he had recently spent three 
hundred pounds on improving the fatal staircase. 
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Ke all its bad ways, the Vic did not flourish like 
the bay-tree; by the seventies of the last century 
it was in financial trouble as well as in artistic dis- 
grace. In 1871 it was put up to auction and started 
afresh, but the change did not bring about a change 
in its fortunes; like Susan Hopley, it suffered from 
vicissitudes, and two or three years later again came 
under the hammer. According to the auctioneer’s 
advertisement, the capacity of the theatre was 2,300 
persons — with a possibility, by ‘judicious outlay,’ of 
seats for 500 more. The accommodation was arranged 
as follows; 12 boxes, 119 balcony seats, with a promen- 
ade for 250; 560 pit seats, with another promenade for 
400; and a gallery, seating from 800 to 850. The 
auditorium (the word had come into use by the seven- 
ties) is described as ‘noble, lofty and well-ventilated, 
... the walls being effectively lined with brilliant 
silvered plate-glass.’ In other words, with the remains 
of the defunct glass curtain! 

On the muddy ebb came the turn of the tide; before 
the seventies had run their course Emma Cons had 
begun her campaign for clean amusement and her 
long connexion with the hitherto disreputable Vic. 
It was her practical work for decent housing that led 
her on to work for decent entertainment; by way of the 
conditions of London slum-life she came to conditions 
in the music-hall. ‘On Monday mornings, when she 
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collected her rents, black eyes were numerous. On 
inquiring the reason of this Monday carnage, she found 
that the men frequented music-halls on Saturday 
nights and drank intoxicating liquors the whole time 
as they listened to comic songs and foolery. They 
rolled home at midnight and beat their wives and 
little ones. ... The conclusion was obvious; if the 
local crop of black eyes was to be extirpated, something 
must be done with the music-hall, and especially with 
the music-hall’s drink. 

Thanks to her own initiative and energy, Miss Cons, 
when she started on music-hall reform, had an in- 
strument ready to her hand. This was the Coffee 
Palace Association which, during the first years of its 
existence, struggled single-handed against the public- 
house and offered the facilities for cheap refreshment 
without alcohol which to-day are provided as a matter 
of course, and provided on a sound commercial basis. 
Its pioneer efforts had been successful enough to 
warrant a further development; as the Coffee Palace in 
simple had served food, without alcohol, at a reasonable 
price, so the Coffee Music-Hall Palace would serve 
amusement, without alcohol, at a reasonable price. 
Entertainment, like refreshment, had been in bondage 
to the brewer and distiller; and entertainment, like 
refreshment, should be made independent of drink. 

“The present company’ — so ran one of the circulars 
issued by the promoters of the new enterprise — ‘the 
present company has been formed to provide several 

1 From a letter quoted in Mr. John Booth’s Old Vic. 
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large music-halls in various parts of London, at which 
a purified entertainment shall be given and no in- 
toxicant drinks be sold. The popularity of music- 
halls is shown by the fact that in London alone, to 
say nothing of the large provincial towns, they exist, 
as compared with theatres, in the proportion of eight 
to one. 

“The visitors at these places are essentially family 
visitors; that is to say, men go there and take their 
wives and children, whereas if they go to a public- 
house or a coffee tavern they generally go alone. 

‘It has long been felt that the influence of the existing 
music-hall is for the most part far from elevating. 
General complaints have recently been made as to the 
impropriety of many songs now sung at these places, 
and the present Home Secretary, Mr. Cross, has just 
addressed a circular letter on this subject to the 
licensing magistrates.’ ... 

Another leaflet emphasized the company’s intention 
to cater for the existing music-hall public — the public 
addicted to Saturday drink and the dispensing of 
Monday black eyes. 

‘It is not proposed to provide for a higher class of 
audience than that which at present frequents music- 
halls, but only to offer that class an entertainment 
which shall amuse without degrading them, and to 
which men may take their wives and children without 
shaming or harming them.’ 

Such, then, was the idea which produced the Vic as 
we know it: to take over a theatre which had been 
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described as ‘the focus of every form of vice’ — Kings- 
ley’s ‘licensed pit of darkness’ and ‘trap of temptation,’ 
and make of it a centre of decent amusement, a music- 
hall ‘at which a purified entertainment shall be given 
and no intoxicant drinks be sold.’ The idea of the Vic 
originated with John Hollingshead of the Gaiety; it was 
he who suggested the taking over of that particular 
theatre; but the carrying out of the project was left, as 
Hollingshead says in his memoirs, ‘in the capable hands 
of Miss Cons.’ 

Emma Cons, then, was the moving spirit in the new 
enterprise; but she gathered round her, as her manner 
was, colleagues and friends worth having — Arthur 
Sullivan, Carl Rosa and Julius Benedict were members 
of the Council of the Coffee Music-Halls Company — 
and with their help and backing the funds for the work 
were raised; it cost three thousand pounds to redecorate 
the theatre and make the needful alterations. The plans 
were duly passed by local authority; the licence duly 
granted; and on Boxing Day, 1880 —- Monday, Decem- 
ber 27 — the Vic emerged as a reformed character and 
started to live down its old and evil reputation. There 
was nothing high-brow or strikingly novel about its 
holiday programme, a variety bill which included the 
name of Dutch Daly. Miss Cons and her colleagues 
held to the lines laid down in their circular and had no 
intention of frightening away the music-hall audience 
which was their prime concern and the motive of their 
enterprise; hence, for the first years of its existence, 
the Vic relied mainly on variety, but variety divorced 
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from indecency and divorced also from drink and the 
vices that follow in its train. On one night a week — on 
Thursday — a concert took the place of the music-hall 
bill; and as time went on another night was given 
up to lectures—for which the modest charge was a 
penny. 

The experiment was so far successful that the tone 
of the audience showed a marked improvement, and 
the Vic began to lose its bad name. As it ceased to call 
for their attentions, the local police ceased to eye the 
place askance. The Saturday batch of arrests and dis- 
turbances — the disgraceful scenes in the streets outside 
the building, the riots and forcible clearings of the 
gallery — these already were things of the past. It was 
not long after the opening of the theatre that a repre- 
sentative of The Era found ‘whole families taking their 
tea and coffee’ and notes their ‘good order and good 
humour.’ There was much to be entered on the credit 
side — but something, also, on the debit. The other 
hope of the Vic’s pioneers—the hope that the hall 
would pay its way from the outset — was doomed to be 
disappointed. Perhapsthe pioneers had not realized how 
hard was the task they had set their hands to and how 
long is the process of uprooting an evil tradition, 
Music-hall entertainment in the early eighties was 
associated with vulgarity, rowdyism and drink; hence 
respectable amusement seekers, people who would 
have enjoyed a comic song and applauded a dance, 
were shy of the music-hall because they disliked its 
surroundings, That difficulty, in itself, was sufficiently 
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formidable, but it was not the most formidable with 
which the pioneers had to contend; the enterprise was 
bound to be hard hit financially by the loss of a con- 
siderable section of the ordinary music-hall public — 
the public which took pleasure in the very surroundings, 
the drink and vulgarity, which Miss Cons desired to 
abolish. The public which went to a music-hall chiefly 
for the sake of the bar; the public which liked its songs 
to be spicy and its jokes to be openly indecent — that 
public was bound to be disappointed with the fare 
provided by the new-pattern Vic. And, being dis- 
appointed of its customary jokes and its customary 
drinks, it would dock its contributions to the box- 
office. On two sides, therefore, the new management 
was hampered; the respectable playgoer, strong in his 
distrust, approached it slowly and with caution; the 
rowdy playgoer found its habits little to his liking. 
And between the two avoidances — receipts were not 
up to the mark. 

It must be remembered, also, that the theatre, when 
it started on temperance lines, debarred itself from the 
profitable trade in “wet money’ which enabled many of 
its competitors to offset their losses on the stage. As 
has been pointed out in an earlier chapter, even a 
deadhead who goes often enough to the bar is a source 
of profit to those who would otherwise lose on him; the 
statement, however, does not apply to a temperance 
theatre, for the simple reason that people do not drink 
unnecessary tea or ginger-beer as they drink un- 
necessary alcohol. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, 
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that instead of showing the hoped-for credit balance, 
the Vic’s first season as a coffee music-hall ended with 
a hole in finances. A new tradition of cleanliness and 
order is not built up without cost to the builders. 

That fact Emma Cons and some of her associates 
recognized; they held to their faith in cleanliness and 
order in despite of loss and the discouragement of 
others of their colleagues. All the same, the position 
was serious and had to be faced; there was a deficit of 
nearly three thousand pounds, as the result of eight 
months’ working. The faint-hearted —the majority — 
were for giving up the game, for closing the hall or sub- 
letting it. ‘To sub-let would be to start it again on the 
old evil courses, and the minority strongly opposed the 
idea — and in the end the minority, led by Miss Cons, 
had their way. The failure, they insisted, had been 
only partial, a failure on the monetary side; the moral 
gain was already more than assured. They urged also 
that those who had subscribed the money for the 
enterprise were not ordinary investors, out to make a 
profit for themselves; their aim, in the first place, was 
profit for others, and that aim, at least, had been 
attained. 

Miss Cons’ arguments and confidence were justified; 
backing was forthcoming in the crisis. Miss Martineau, 
who made a welcome gift of a thousand pounds was 
not the only friend who came forward in the hour of 
need; a guarantee fund was started, and Lord Mount 
Temple promised to be personally responsible for any 
debts incurred during the next nine months — a guar- 
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antee which he afterwards renewed for further periods. 
This generous undertaking saved the situation; the 
threatened collapse was averted, and the Vic held on 
as before. 

As a result of the crisis, the original Coffee Music- 
Halls Company went into voluntary liquidation, but the 
work it had begun did not flag. A new committee of 
the stalwarts was formed to carry it on; and this new 
committee devoted its energies not only to raising 
necessary funds, but to improving the quality of their 
performances and giving the best that could be given. 
That, in great part, has been the secret of the Vic’s 
success — the fact that it does not despise its audience 
and has never been afraid of casting its pearls before 
swine. Mr. Robinson, the stage-door keeper — better 
known in the theatre as ‘Old Bob’ — will tell you what 
the gallery was like in the eighties; those were the days 
when he was a guardian of order in the gallery and 
knew, in consequence, what a rough’s boot felt like. 
It is to the credit of the Vic management that it res- 
pected even its gallery roughs and paid them the com- 
pliment of entertainment which other managers would 
have esteemed far above their heads. It ejected them 
when necessary (with the aid of Mr. Robinson) but it 
did not play down to their lower tastes and instincts; 
on the contrary, it expected them, one and all, to play 
up to the traffic of the stage. As in the end -with 
encouragement and patience — they did. 

* 
For the first few years the Vic’s activities were 
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largely non-theatrical. Once a week there was a 
temperance meeting, plainly labelled as such; and once 
a week a penny lecture. The men of science who found 
their way to the theatre and addressed its audience on 
the movements of the stars or the wonders of the 
telephone may have been taken aback now and then by 
the manners of the Vic habitués; playgoers accustomed 
to exchanging back-chat with red-nosed comedians 
saw no reason why they should not also exchange 
back-chat with professors. When one eminent scientist 
paused in his speech to arrange his mechanical appara- 
tus, the pause was mistaken for a failure of memory — 
a dry-up —and a shout from the upper regions bade 
him ‘Go home and learn his lessons.’ 

All the same the lectures drew an audience and 
prospered, and were noteworthy for more than their 
immediate success; they were the small, the unin- 
tentional, beginnings of the Morley Memorial College 
for Working Men and Women. To the general public 
the Vic is an influence in education because it purveys 
good art in the shape of drama and music; most of us 
do not realize that it has also purveyed good science 
and advanced study. Emma Cons was a born and per- 
sistent pioneer; as her coffee taverns broke the ground 
which was later occupied by Lyons, Lockhart’s and a 
host of others, so her classes in theatre dressing-rooms 
and paint-rooms preceded the work of Polytechnics. 
Mr. Booth in his history of the Vic states that, as a 
result of these dressing-room and paint-room classes, 
‘a plasterer’s labourer gained a scholarship at Cam- 
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bridge and a rag and paper sorter is now (1916) a 
Chief Engineer on a P. & O. liner.’ When the weekly 
lectures were placed on the programme there was no 
thought of Morley College or even of classes; the idea 
of continuous instruction was suggested by two mem- 
bers of the audience — lads who had attended a science 
lecture and came round to Miss Cons to ask for further 
help in their studies. To accede to the request meant 
thought and trouble; but the thought was given and 
the trouble taken. A committee was got together to 
deal with the new and unexpected development; 
teachers were procured and dressing-rooms converted 
into class-rooms; and the new educational establish- 
ment began its career with four students. The be- 
ginning was modest, but the growth was rapid: 
the four pioneers soon had comrades—so many 
comrades that more space was demanded and two 
rooms were knocked into one. The embryo college 
continued to grow, and before long the process was 
repeated. 

It must be remembered that it was not until 1889 
that Morley College took form and shape as a separate 
entity, with separate premises of its own; until that date 
its existence was bound up with that of the Vic —an 
informal college was run in the actual precincts of a 
music-hall, and the students who attended it were 
students of the Old Vic itself! Is there any other theatre 
in England or elsewhere which, of its own free-will, has 
combined ‘advanced study’ with its normal business of 
music, song and dance? And is there any other college 
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—in England or elsewhere — whose authorities have 
run a music-hall? 
* 

To go back to the general history of the theatre. It 
is true that shipwreck was avoided in 1880; but it is 
equally true that the succeeding years were years of 
heavy weather and struggle. In 1884 the Vic was again 
near to foundering; the guarantee fund was all but 
exhausted and the balance in hand was perilously 
small — sufficient for no more than a few weeks’ working 
expenses. Once more collapse seemed inevitable; and 
once more collapse was averted in the nick of time. In 
response to an appeal from Miss Cons, Samuel Morley 
lent his powerful and kindly aid. He gave more than 
money — interest, advocacy, encouragement. 

To Samuel Morley — textile manufacturer and M.P. 
for Bristol —the Vic owes only less than it owes to its 
founder, Emma Cons. She, herself, wrote of the 
‘happy partnership’ with Morley — ‘a tower of strength 
to us against worries and petty troubles which fritter 
away one’s powers. His speeches aroused public 
attention, so that money and helpers came to our aid, 
and I was thankful not to have to claim his oft-repeated 
promises, “‘ Now, don’t you worry about money. I 
will not let this important work flag for want of that. 
It is not fair that you workers should be troubled on 
that score.’’ He took such interest in every detail... .’ 

Morley’s association with the Vic was not long; it was 
in 1884 that he came to its rescue and he died in 1886 — 
but brief though it was it was decisive. The theatre 
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was advantaged not only by what he himself gave and 
did for it but by what he induced others to give and do. 
‘In memory of one who held his wealth in trust for the 
benefit of others’ —so runs the inscription on a tablet 
placed in the Vic; and an even more fitting memorial 
was the purchase by public subscription of the freehold 
of the Vic and its offshoot, Morley College — with the 
intention that both should be devoted ‘to the benefit 
and enjoyment of the people for ever.’ 
* 

If I say no more of the work of its founder at the Old 
Vic, it is because the life and personality of Emma 
Cons are dealt with in another section of this volume — 
and dealt with by one who writes with the authority 
born of knowledge, first-hand and intimate. So long 
as she lived she was the guiding spirit of the theatre; 
with her death —in 1912, at the age of seventy-four — 
authority passed to her neice, Lilian Baylis. 

Miss Baylis, the new lessee and general manager, did 
not come to the post untried; for the last fourteen years 
of her aunt’s life she had been the Vic’s acting manager. 

Of Lilian Baylis, her career and her work, perhaps 
the best description has been given by herself — un- 
consciously. I take it from a speech on ‘The Art of 
Living and The Need for the Theatre’ which she once 
made for broadcasting purposes. 

‘I so believe,’ she told her hearers, ‘I so believe the 
theatre is our greatest power for good or evil, that I 
pray my earnestness may give me words in which to 
express this faith and to hold your attention... . Iam 
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cast to-night to speak on the Art of Living and the 
place of the Theatre in that life. The Theatre isn’t an 
excuse for wonderful evening gowns and jewels; it isn’t 
a fad of people with long hair and sandals or the per- 
quisite of ’varsity men and women; good drama isn’t 
only for the students of training colleges and boys and 
girls swotting for the Oxford and Cambridge Locals; 
it is a crying need of working men and women who 
need to see beyond the four walls of their offices, 
workshops and homes into a world of awe and wonder. 

‘Furthermore, all art is a bond between rich and poor; 
it allows of no class distinctions; more than that, it is a 
bond between nation and nation, and may do much to 
help widely differing peoples to understand the peculiar 
problems of life in each country. I think it was Dr. 
Dearmer who said: “‘Art is a spiritual necessity. Civil- 
ization cannot exist in its absence, for without it 
civilization is but organized savagery.’ The theatre is 
perhaps the most important and accessible and the 
most easily understood branch of art for the man and 
woman in the street.’ 

That is Lilian Baylis summed up in a few short 
sentences. She sees art as a necessity, and sets to work 
to place that necessity ‘within reach of the poorest.’ 
Because she knows that the theatre cannot be done 
without, she has a faith in the theatre that moves 
mountains of indifference and defies the hard blows of 
adverse balance-sheets; and one, at least, of her missions 
in life is to kindle the same faith in others. As she has 
no particular eloquence, I surmise that her success in 
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the faith-kindling process is largely due to her patent 
and obvious disinterestedness; when she pushes her 
Vic she holds your attention because she asks nothing 
for herself. She is not of those who confound their 
own advancement with advancement of the cause they 
advocate.... As a rule she does not accept her 
compliments with overmuch show of enthusiasm; but 
so much, I trust, she will permit a fellow-author to say 
of her without rebuke. 
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\ N YHEN Miss Baylis began operations, a variety 
programme was still the principal attraction — 


diversified, on certain nights of the week, by lectures, 
concerts and operas. Opera at the Vic had been started 
as early as 1889 — but not in the guise in which it is 
presented to-day. The first performances were really 
concerts composed of excerpts from well-known 
works; but these concerts were accompanied by 
tableaux which explained the action of the piece. Say 
Faust was the opera selected; ‘a soprano,’ says Miss 
Baylis, “would sing the Jewel Song, leave the stage and 
would next be seen sitting at the spinning-wheel.’ 
That was the simple method employed in the first 
instance; it was some years before a chorus was got 
together and the concert-form of opera made way for 
the actual thing. With all its limitations, it was popular 
from the beginning-the most popular item on the 
programme; and as time went on and the fame of it 
spread, it was nothing for an audience of two thousand 
to crowd into the Vic for an opera. Non-copyright 
works were the rule, and for a very good reason; a 
management forced to consider every penny could not 
run to the payment of composer’s fees. Verdi, Mozart, 
Balfe and the earlier Wagner-—these were the per- 
sistent items in the Vic’s repertory. And even without 
payment of fees to composers, opera would have been 
an impossible extravagance but for help, both pro- 
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fessional and amateur, which was generously given and 
received with a grateful heart. 

It should be mentioned here that the Vic has never 
run to understudies for its opera and so far —(tap 
wood!) — has managed to get on without them. There 
was one trembling occasion when a soprano failed 
through sudden illness, and the orchestra went in 
uncertain which overture it would have to play, since 
it might, in default of an understudy, be necessary to 
change the bill. At the last moment, however, a 
soprano who had previously sung at the Vic was thrust 
on to the stage — protesting, in vain, that she had quite 
forgotten the part! 

Another escape was even closer; a part had to be 
changed over when the opera was actually in progress. 
The opera in question was T’he Bohemian Girl and the 
part changed over was the important one of the Count, 
the father of the heroine. Halfway through the per- 
formance the representative of Florestan, by an un- 
fortunate slip, drove his sword through the Count’s 
foot, inflicting a wound which bled copiously. It was 
impossible for the Count to continue his part, and, 
but for sheer luck, the performance would have broken 
down awkwardly. This time the singer who leaped 
into the breach—or was pushed into it by Miss Baylis — 
was discovered in the front of the house. 

Nowadays the renown of the old Vic among the 
general public is chiefly due to its regular performances 
of Shakespeare’s plays; but these, as a matter of fact, 
were an afterthought and came late in its reformed 
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career. Opera, in one form or another, had been an 
attraction for nearly a quarter of a century before 
Shakespeare made his appearance. In this connexion 
it must be pointed out that when the Vic started on its 
new and better path, it started as a music-hall, not as 
a theatre; and, in the then state of the law, Shakespeare 
—like every other dramatist - was forbidden to appear 
on its stage. A music-hall — even a coffee music-hall — 
was licensed for variety entertainment only and not for 
the performance of stage-plays. As a matter of fact the 
management fell foul of the law on this very point; in 
1886 it was charged with the heinous offence of pro- 
ducing a stage-play in a building not licensed for the 
same. The stage-play in question appears to have been 
a very little one, since it contained but a single speaking 
part, and it was urged for the defence that it was a 
‘spectacle’ rather than a drama; but the law affecting 
music-halls was held to have been broken, and the Vic 
was duly mulcted in the sum of two shillings and six- 
pence. The penalty cannot be described as ruinous, 
but the warning conveyed by fine and prosecution was 
a warning not to be neglected; persistence in dealing 
with technical stage-plays would mean heavier penal- 
ties for another offence and might even endanger the 
licence. With time and agitation the obsolete pro- 
hibition was removed and the rigid line between drama 
and variety became a thing of the past; a growing 
demand for dramatic sketches in music-halls — and 
their frequent production, in defiance of the conse- 
quences —- brought about a change in the law as it 
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affected public performances. Pending that overdue 
and common-sense change, anything that might be con- 
sidered a play, within the meaning of the Act, could be 
produced in a music-hall only by subterfuge; the species 
of subterfuge employed at the Vic when it gave its 
opera as a mixture of concert and tableau. 

Miss Baylis declares that she came to Shakespeare by 
way of ‘the pictures.’ It will be news to many that the 
Vic was a pioneer picture-palace; in days when the 
cinema was still a novelty it ran cinema shows on 
Monday nights and drew huge audiences — especially 
audiences of children. Even at cheap prices — very 
cheap prices, a penny a seat —the pictures showed a 
gratifying profit and £2,000 was cleared in two years. 
That was the early pre-Hollywood era of the film, when 
productions were less lavish and the public’s taste 
much simpler than it is to-day; Miss Baylis’s audience, 
on a Monday night, was more than content with moving 
landscapes and seascapes. The children who packed 
the gallery feasted their eyes on scenery as scenery — on 
mountains as mountains and waves as waves; they had 
not yet learned to look on waves and mountains in the 
light of background for abductions and hairbreadth 
escapes. 

The pleasing stage of film-simplicity was not of very 
long duration; as the industry developed and its 
theatres multiplied, the market was flooded with another 
type of goods — the film compounded of cheap senti- 
ment and violent realism. There was a corresponding 
shortage in the supply of clean and wholesome films; 
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and Miss Baylis found it difficult to obtain pictures 
sufficiently attractive, which were yet what she cared 
to show. The Vic did not deal in goods below its 
standard; it was decided, therefore, to discard the 
Monday pictures — and a substitute had to be found. 

Stage-play prohibition, by this time, was a thing of 
the past; there was no longer a legal barrier against 
drama, and as early as 1911 a season of Shakespeare was 
suggested by Mr. Bridges Adams. The suggestion was 
duly laid before the governors of the theatre; but the 
governors were more than doubtful about the drawing 
powers of classic dramatists and the Bridges Adams 
project was declined. The Vic had already adventured 
into plays—but plays considered safer than Shake- 
speare; hearty melodramas with no vice in them — like 
The Shaughraun-and sketches introduced into the 
regular variety bill. There was nothing ambitious 
about its early dramatic programme; it had not yet 
struck out on a definite line of its own. It is true that 
a brief experiment with Shakespeare was tried in the 
spring of 1914 when Rosina Filippi brought her People’s 
Theatre to the Vic; but the experiment was not suc- 
cessful, and it probably convinced the governors of the 
wisdom of their previous decision. One of the reasons 
for its partial failure was the fact that it was played on 
those nights of the week which had previously been 
opera dates; and the Vic opera had a large and steady 
public which was loth to dispense with its music. 

All the same, the idea of Shakespeare — and a per- 
manent company to play him — had taken root in the 
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theatre; Miss Baylis has told me that, as far as she 
herself was concerned, it was encouraged by the 
frequent talent of the actors who played in sketches at 
the Vic. Here was talent - unknown, provincial and 
therefore inexpensive — which would gladly be placed 
at the service of a good stock company; talent that was 
worthy of far better things than the frippery on which 
it was employed. (Those managers who complain of 
the impossibility of laying their hands on good actors 
might do worse than lend ear when Miss Baylis talks 
of her experience.) 

It was in the autumn of 1914, the war-year, that the 
project of Shakespeare was materialized; to all appear- 
ances, at the worst and most difficult moment. In the 
earlier part of 1914 the theatre was passing through 
another time of stress; so much so that it was judged 
necessary to issue another appeal. “The audiences are 
large,’ the public was told, ‘and in the matter of atten- 
tion and appreciation can hold their own with those at 
Covent Garden, Drury Lane and Queen’s Hall.’ But 
‘as the prices of admission are low and only artistes of 
good standing are engaged, the work cannot exist with- 
out liberal help from outside. With the inevitable loss, 
during the past thirty years, of most of the little band of 
enthusiasts to whom the work owes its inception, this 
help has become increasingly difficult to obtain. ... We 
have the fine hall, the organization and the enthusiastic 
audiences. Shall these three assets be wasted for want 
of funds? If only one-half of those who attend regularly 
operaand concerts in more fashionable surroundings will 
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send us the sum which only one evening’s enjoyment 
costs them, we shall have the answer we want. It 
matters so little to them but so much to us.’ ... Five 
thousand pounds was the amount asked for in the 
appeal; the interest on this sum, it was stated, would 
provide the sum necessary for carrying on the work. 
The appeal, however, was issued at an inauspicious 
moment; only about £800 had been subscribed when 
war broke out and the public’s benevolence was switched 
off in another direction. As everybody’s thoughts were 
with the men at the Front, so everybody’s money went 
to canteens, hospitals and soldiers’ comforts. Nor was 
the drying-up of subscriptions the only difficulty 
brought about by the war; men’s parts were hard to fill — 
because Kitchener wanted the younger actors and the 
best of them were changing into khaki. It was in these 
unpromising circumstances — in the latter part of 1914 — 
that the old Vic started its long Shakespearean career. 

As many times before, it found friends in its need — 
friends who were ready and willing to give it a hand 
over stiles. Estelle Stead, in the first few months of the 
war was working at full stretch for the wants of Belgian 
refugees; but, somehow or other, she also made time to 
work for the wants of the Vic. She took on the office of 
honorary secretary for the Shakespeare season; further, 
she appeared in several of the earlier productions. It 
should be added that Miss Stead has never ceased to 
be an active supporter of the theatre. There were 
others, too, who put their backs into the job — for sheer 
love of it and asking no return; without Matheson Lang 
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and his wife (says Miss Baylis) the Shakespearean 
enterprise would never have got on its feet. It was 
Lang who lent costumes from his own wardrobe and 
himself produced the first three plays of the season: 
The Taming of the Shrew, Hamlet, and The Merchant 
of Venice. Mrs. Lang (Hutin Britton) played in two or 
three productions; she was Katherine in the The 
Taming of the Shrew and Portia in The Merchant of 
Venice. Again it was Matheson Lang who held the 
first audition for the Shakespeare stock company and 
who ‘spotted’ Andrew Leigh, then an unknown actor, 
and to-day the producer at the Vic. ‘Don’t let him go,’ 
was Lang’s aside to the management; and the manage- 
ment took heed to his counsel. Even in these early days 
Andrew Leigh took his turn at producing; he and 
Estelle Stead betweenthem were responsible for As You 
Like It and The Merry Wives of Windsor. . . . Fisher 
White is also on the roll of early stage directors; he 
produced Julius Cesar, and found himself in difficulties 
during rehearsals, for lack of a crowd to make riot in 
his Forum. The trouble was got over by a method as 
simple as it was direct; the audience was appealed to 
for the necessary supers — and the audience provided 
them with gusto. 
* 

In the course of ten years the Vic and its producers 
have staged every play in the First Folio Shakespeare — 
from the frequent Merchant of Venice to the rarely-seen 
Henry VI, from As You Like It to that grisly curiosity 
Titus Andronicus. The reader will probably be aston- 
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ished to learn that one of the most successful was 
Pericles, Prince of Tyre. Pericles, which, in modern 
days, is only known to the audience of the Vic — which 
no other London management ever dreams of pro- 
ducing. Yet Phelps also made a success of it, when he 
played it at Sadler’s Wells. ... After that, it is only 
a mild surprise to hear that Antony and Cleopatra is 
also a ‘great box-office play.’ 

Though Shakespeare has provided the greater part of 
the dramatic fare, he has not had the stage entirely for 
his own uses. Between 1914 and 1917 Ben Greet pro- 
duced thirty-eight plays at the Vic; and of these eleven 
were by authors other than Shakespeare. The theatre 
has its special line of drama but the line is not unduly 
rigid; there have been interludes of old comedy - 
Sheridan and Goldsmith — and now and again a hearing 
for the modern playwright. Pinero’s Trelawny of the 
Wells had a fortnight’s run in the summer of 1925; 
Gordon Bottomley and Lawrence Binyon are among 
the other moderns whose work has been staged of late 
years. Forthelatter’s poetical drama Arthur, Sir Edward 
Elgar offered to write the incidental music which he 
himself conducted on the night of the first perform- 
ance. One Christmas has seen a drama handed down 
through the centuries, the old Chester mystery; another, 
a modern nativity play, Father Andrews’ The Hope of 
the World. And there have been experiments, ad- 
ventures in untrodden ways; Peer Gynt, never before 
performed in England by a professional company and 
which more than justified its trial; and Goethe’s — not 
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Gounod’s — Faust, with incidental music arranged and 
adapted by Charles Corri, the musical director of the 
Vic. If hard considerations of finance have compelled 
the management to stick, for the most part, to opera of 
the well-known and old-fashioned type, it has launched 
into new and modern music as opportunity offered. 
Ethel Smyth’s Bosun’s Mate and her Féte Galante; 
Nicholas Gatty’s Prince Ferelon and The Tempest—these 
have all been heard in the course of the last few years. 
It was at the Vic also that Rutland Boughton’s Immortal 
Hour had its first introduction to London — brought 
there by the Glastonbury Players, to whom the theatre 
was lent... . “The policy from the outset’ — I quote 
Miss Baylis —-‘has been to make Opera and Shake- 
speare the chief items in the programme; to present 
classical plays by other authors British and foreign, 
and occasionally to give poetic, historical or classical 
plays by living authors.’ 
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if is possible that the record of the Vic’s theatrical 
achievements during the four years of War may give 
an erroneous impression — suggesting a management 
immersed in its own interests, living up to the motto of 
‘business as usual’ and deliberately turning its back on 
the turmoil and terror of conflict. Actually, the reverse 
was the case; war-time activities presented no difficulty 
to a theatre which had never, since Miss Cons took it 
over, been only a place of entertainment. The Vic as 
a theatre was but part of a larger whole, an institution 
of many aspirations and energies. It has done more than 
start a college in odd times, odd nooks and odd corners; 
it has taken a hand in activities, social, moral and 
philanthropic, which the ordinary playhouse would 
consider outside its province. It has laid meals for 
underfed children in its foyers and cleared up the litter 
and damage that the underfed children left behind them. 
It has served as a centre for the distribution of un- 
employment pay and marshalled the men as their 
money was handed out to them. Small wonder, then, 
that it could slide into the new development of war- 
work, slide naturally and without any effort. Being 
well used to running its civilian side-shows, it took on 
another, a military side-show, without fuss and pother 
or need of new organization. The Morley College slept 
soldiers and sailors who were passing through London; 
it worked in connexion with the Union Jack Club a few 
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yards down the road, and long before the War had ended 
was, to all intents and purposes, an annex of that busy 
institution. Soldiers and sailors were frequent guests at 
the Vic’s performances; nor did it confine its hospitality 
to the fighting man. On one occasion, at least, it played 
host to a Dutch crew, torpedoed in the North Sea and 
landed in London to await re-shipment to Holland. 
Those in charge of the castaways hit on the bright idea 
of an opera at the Vic as entertainment; other enter- 
tainments might be incomprehensible but opera at the 
Vic could be understood even by Dutchmen. Seats, as 
a matter of course, were reserved for hospital patients; 
and of one such Miss Baylis has told a story — which is 
best repeated in her words. 

‘A nurse in charge of our blind boys found how they 
delighted in opera. One of her patients was so de- 
pressed that nothing could be done to rouse him. The 
doctor thought there was little chance of his recovery 
if he did not regain an interest in life. An entertainment 
was given at the hospital and the nurse noticed how he 
lifted his head for a few moments while a beautiful 
song was being sung; and she felt, if she could make him 
come to an opera, it might be the first step towards 
recovery. So she urged him, and eventually he gave in 
with a bad grace saying, ‘I’ll do it for you, Nurse, as 
you believe it’s good for me, but I don’t think anything 
will do me any good.’ Saturday afternoon came; and 
Nurse came with three blind boys. The poor fellow 
seemed as bad as ever; so Nurse talked to the other two 
of operaand plays. They entered our doors and climbed 
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the stone staircase and sat on the rather hard balcony 
seats. The opera was Mignon; and, as the charming 
overture started, the boy clutched Nurse’s arm and 
said, ‘What is this place? Where am I?’ She replied, ‘I 
told you I was bringing you to an opera.’ ‘Oh, I thought 
you said “operation” — I wasn’t half listening.’ ‘But we 
talked of the theatre,’ she persisted. ‘I thought you 
meant an operating theatre,’ he said. ‘I’ve never heard 
an opera before — oh, it is lovely!’ .. . And from that 
time he began to enjoy life again. The nurse told me 
that my work could not have a keener supporter. He 
asked for bundles of our lists and whenever anyone 
spoke to him at the hospital, he asked if he had ever 
heard an opera. ... Miss Baylis is a firm believer in 
the power of beauty on the body and mind diseased, 
and she has more than one case of a blinded soldier to 
go upon. ‘Members of the audience have written to 
say they were practically saved from insanity by the 
healing power of our plays.’ On the strength of this 
testimony a business-like management sat down and 
‘wrote to the Entertainments Tax authorities for 
exemption’ — but did not succeed in obtaining it. 

It is worth while remembering, in connexion with 
its war-work, that the management never fell a victim 
to the childish species of patriotic mania which ex- 
pressed itself in avoidance of enemy art and a desire 
to punish the German nation for its virtues as well as 
its vices. It held to the only sound doctrine in these 
matters: that art, however local in its inspiration, is a 
gift to the world at large; that truth is truth, by whom- 
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soever spoken; and that beauty is beauty and worthy of 
homage wherever it be found or created. Hence it saw 
no reason to penalize the music of a man long dead for 
the political sins of a living generation of his country- 
men -—and the works of Wagner were not scrapped 
from the opera repertory. On the contrary there was 
an occasion —a special occasion — when Lohengrin was 
played to a house which consisted largely of Belgian 
refugees, invited guests of the theatre; and when 
Estelle Stead appeared before the curtain and addressed 
the audience, both in French and English, explaining 
the choice of a German opera and the attitude and views 
of the management. These, her hearers, apparently, 
approved and shared; at any rate the explanation was 
received with applause, the performance went off with 
enthusiasm and concluded with national anthems. ... 
Wagner, then, was kept in the bill, but his audience 
dropped heavily; not, I am told, as the result of a 
violent prejudice against Hun composers, but because 
the most regular patrons of Wagner were no longer able 
to spend their evenings in his company. It was the 
German waiter who, in pre-war days, was the steadiest 
supporter of his native music; the Vic was the only 
place in London where he could hear it as cheaply as 
he could at home, so the Vic had his constant patronage. 
From 1914 to 1918 such German waiters as were not 
in German uniform were swept into the net of intern- 
ment — and Wagner nights suffered accordingly. 

At the beginning of this book I described the Vic as 
a theatre of character and personality; and when I used 
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the phrase I was thinking not a little of its record 
during the War. There is nothing particularly meri- 
torious in the fact that it carried on its business from 
14 to 718; other London managements also carried on 
and other London managements were harassed, like the 
Vic, by difficulties, material and moral. The recurring 
disturbance of the air-raid, the shortage of men of 
military age —these were troubles common to every 
one. The stage, like every other institution, had its 
worries from ’14 to ’18; but against these worries it 
could set its financial prosperity. Money in the West 
End was made easily during the war years: the man 
on leave, with a night or two in London, went to any 
theatre rather than to none, took anything the stage 
would give him; and because he accepted whatever was 
offered, the theatre in general chose the short and easy 
road to success. Since poor stuff was well paid for 
and acceptable, why trouble to do anything better?. . . 
The standard of drama, of amusement in general, was 
lowered and the English stage, by the end of the war, 
was nothing for the actor to be proud of. Taken all 
round, it was a vulgar, mercenary, unambitious stage — 
which took more than a year or two to recover its lost 
self-respect. 

The Old Vic’s particular claim to credit is this: its 
ambitious venture was carried through in an atmo- 
sphere that did not encourage ambition, an atmo- 
sphere of cheap popularity. It gave of its best at a 
time when the public and the men on leave were being 
offered inferior theatrical goods and acquiring a taste 
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for the same. It needed much faith in human nature to 
point, at such a time, in the direction of ‘awe and won- 
der’; it needed much grit to resist the cry that was in 
everybody’s mouth - that the boys on leave must be 
considered first and the boys on leave (poor darlings!) 
only wanted the frothiest of froth. If Miss Baylis and 
her colleagues did not yield to the cry and succumb 
to the atmosphere of cheap popularity, the reason, 
perhaps, was their own peculiar experience in the past — 
it was not for nothing they had catered for one of the 
rowdiest audiences in London. They had learned from 
their hob-nailed gallery roughs that good music and 
poetry have a wide appeal — far wider than the average 
West-End manager could find it in his heart to believe. 
If the gallery rough was not scared by awe and wonder, 
why should others stampede at its appearance? 

Be that as it may, the experiment begun in troublous 
times was speedily justified by results; in spite of the 
general tendency to froth, in spite of the fact that there 
was no money in the treasury to spend on advertise- 
ment, Shakespeare held the stage and his audiences 
increased in size. The well-established opera public 
was made use of, in the interest of the drama; in the 
absence of posters and other expensive forms of ad- 
vertisement, leading actors and actresses were asked to 
lend a hand — to address the house on opera nights and 
invite its help in making the venture known. Sir 
Frank Benson, Mrs. Kendal, Lena Ashwell, Constance 
Collier, Matheson Lang — these and many others came 
along to push Shakespeare with the audience; Sir 
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Herbert Tree’s last speech in England was his plea 
from the stage of the Vic. The appeals were not made 
to indifferent ears; the audience responded with hearty 
goodwill and pushed Shakespeare, in its turn, among 
its friends. 

When money is lacking, brains will often serve the 
purpose just as well; out of its frequent needs and its 
shortage of cash an intelligent theatre has evolved a 
system which may well be the envy of playhouses with 
better-filled purses. A system of unpaid and mouth-to- 
mouth advertisement, through a loose, but effective, 
organization of those who desire its prosperity. Some- 
how or other—by means of its ‘side shows’ or its 
speeches from the stage —through its ‘Circle’ or its 
monthly magazine — it has induced its audience to take 
a real interest in the progress and career of the theatre. 
Somehow or other it has stirred and made use of the 
potent property instinct; the people who work for the 
success of the Vic are people who feel they have a share 
in it. 

The monthly magazine, alluded to above, is the 
official organ of the theatre; it started with a circulation 
of a thousand copies, and in the course of five years 
that circulation has trebled. A magazine selling three 
thousand copies is not onlya link between the people on 
the stage and those in the front of the house; it is an 
indication of friendly and very persistent interest on the 
part of many hundreds of playgoers. The success of 
the Old Vic Magazine encouraged the formation of the 
Old Vic Circle; which was started, in the first instance, 
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to meet the wishes of student-playgoers, foreign as well 
as English. Many students, taking a six-months’ 
course in London, were regular visitors to the only 
London theatre which played Shakespeare more than 
intermittently, and their regular visits bred kindly 
feeling and friendliness; when their course was over 
and they said good-bye, they often regretted the com- 
pleteness of the severance and wished for some means 
of keeping in touch with their friends. Such a means 
was provided by membership of the Circle, which is 
open to all those who subscribe to the monthly 
magazine. Twice a year, at least, those members who 
live within reach of London have a chance of meeting 
the company; on Twelfth Night, when the Circle is 
asked to stay after the performance and share in the 
Twelfth Night cake; and on Shrove Tuesday at the 
annual dance, when members have first claim on the 
tickets. 
+ 

It is to the credit of English stage and music-folk 
that they have grasped the importance of the Vic and 
its experiments and been more than ready to lend 
assistance when called upon. At the outset of its 
career, when it was licensed only as a coffee music-hall, 
there was no question of dramatic performances, and the 
management called chiefly on singers and musicians. 
Many of those who responded were artists of the first 
rank, the musical stars of their day; Antoinette Sterling, 
Sims Reeves, Charles Santley; Foli, Ben Davies, Belle 
Cole, Ada Crossley; Tivadar Nachez and the West- 
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minster Singers — these are but a few on the list of 
those who gave of their best to a struggling management 
and helped to raise the musical taste of an audience 
above cornet and barrel-organ standard. When the 
Shakespeare project was set on foot, it was the turn of 
the actors; and the actors also came along in a good 
cause. Their help in the speech-making form of ad- 
vertisement has already been referred to; and even 
during the War the management had no difficulty in 
obtaining stars for its Festivals on Shakespeare’s 
Birthday. The Tercentenary Festival, in 1916 — stoutly 
insisted on, though the War had been two years running 
— would have been memorable only as the occasion 
when Ellen Terry and Mary Anderson made their first 
appearance at the Vic. 

But if stars of the first rank shot across the firmament 
now and again, it was by the steady light of its regular 
members that the Vic carried on its nightly work. Her 
company justified Miss Baylis’ faith in the abilities of 
the player unknown to the West End of London; and to 
look down her playbills of the last few years is to come 
across names that the West End no longer ignores. 
Hay Petrie, Florence Saunders, Henry Kendall, the 
Thorndikes — you can read these names and many 
others. Ben Greet, the first regular producer, brought 
Sybil Thorndike along with him — to be a mainstay of 
the Vic through strenuous years and establish her own 
reputation. Joanof Arc,in which the West End esteems 
her most highly, was not her first success in a ‘breeches 
part’; the Vic still remembers Sybil Thorndike as Prince 
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Hal; still remembers her as the Fool in King Lear... . 
Ben Greet brought also her brother, Russell Thorndike, 
who, when he first joined the company, had been ‘broke 
in our wars’ and was still half-crippled by his injuries. 
Another past soldier was Wilfred Walter, whose drawing 
is reproduced at page 246; combining the talents of 
painter and actor, he began his career in the company 
by turning out scenery and ended by playing Othello. 


* 


One of Miss Baylis’ war-time stories concerns the 
production of King Fohn-at a highly unfavourable 
moment for productions, the end of a week of air-raids. 
London, deprived of its sleep for a week, was panicky; 
audiences were uncertain and not in a receptive temper; 
and the Vic company realized its manager’s difficulties. 
They interviewed her on the eve of the production; it 
was thought she might feel it unwise to hold on and they 
were prepared to meet her if she decided to close the 
theatre. ‘We'll play to-morrow,’ was Miss Baylis’ 
decision. “That is, unless they blow off the roof to- 
night.’ And play they did, with an air-raid on the top 
of them — the Taubes were trying for Waterloo Station 
on the other side of the road. When it was over there 
were houses down in the immediate neighbourhood and 
the streets outside the theatre were littered with glass 
from broken windows; but King Fohn had been pro- 
duced and played without even a hitch. 

Ben Greet was the Hubert, andachild, Agnes Carter, 
the Prince Arthur. Miss Baylis, to encourage her when 
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the raid began, reminded her that it was the day of 
St. Michael and All Angels; and the child said after- 
wards, she was not at all frightened —- she knew St. 
Michael was giving it to those old Taubes. 

‘It’s odd,’ says Miss Baylis, ‘that, of all the plays in 
Shakespeare, it should have been King Fohn that day. 
We might have chosen it on purpose. Remember the 
line about the ‘airy devil’? — you can think how topical 
it sounded, with a raid going on. 


Some airy devil hovers in the sky 
And pours down mischief. 


And that wasn’t the only topical hit - when Faulcon- 
bridge came to the lines, 


This England never did and never shall 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 


he just brought down the house. No one who was there 
will ever forget how they went. The guns —and the 
noise of the ‘airy devils’—and a speech that might 
have been written for them. You can’t wonder that 
the audience roared when they heard it. After that 
experience we had those lines inscribed above the 
proscenium arch and there they remained ‘‘for the 
duration”’.’ 

When the war was over, the Vic was the first theatre 
to put up a memorial to the fallen of the stage. Of the 
names on the tablet erected just outside the stage-door 
a dozen are those of members of the Vic company. In 
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addition to the names, the tablet is graven with two 
lines from Cymbeline: 


The benediction of the covering heaven 
Be on their head, for they are worthy. 


* 


It was a member of the audience who suggested this 
inscription for the tablet. When the project for a 
memorial to the War Dead was first mooted, a prize was 
offered for the most suitable epitaph selected from the 
works of Shakespeare — and the quotation from Cym- 
beline was chosen from the various suggestions sent in. 
Every year, on the eve of Armistice Day, a brief cere- 
mony of remembrance.is held outside the stage-door. 
It takes place after the performance; the audience, as 
well as the company, collects; the Last Post is played; a 
hymn is sung; and a wreath is laid on the memorial. 

One other small item of interest before I end this 
chapter on the War-years. Miss Baylis made her first 
speech in public, to any audience, when she appeared 
in front of the curtain to announce the warning of an 
air-raid. 
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Se far this chronicle of the Old Vic reformed has 


concerned itself mostly with successful achieve- 
ment; being veracious it cannot leave out of account 
an attempt that —if not a failure — was only a partial 
success. 

In her sketch of the life of Emma Cons Miss Baylis 
speaks of one of her aunt’s last wishes—that the 
Vic should do something for poor children; and in 
accordance with that wish it was decided to run 
special performances — matinees—for the children 
of the L.C.C. schools. ‘Within eighteen months after 
- Emma Cons’ death’ (says Miss Baylis) ‘thousands 
of school children were listening in the Vic to a 
Shakespeare school matinee.’ That is true enough, as 
far as it goes; but it is not the whole story of the 
venture. 

There was no difficulty about the children’s mati- 
nees in the first instance. The Rev. Stewart Headlam 
gave his ready support, and teachers and educational 
authorities took up the idea with enthusiasm. As 
for the children themselves, they were more than 
willing to spend a portion of their schooltime in the 
company of Shakespeare and his actors; and they, or 
their parents, had no objection to providing the neces- 
sary pence. All parties to the scheme were agreed in 
its merits — when old Father Antic, the law of the 
land, pronounced his unexpected veto... . The chil- 
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dren, he declared, must not pay for admission to the 
play; the charge, however small, was illegal. Parliament, 
in its wisdom, had decreed that the infant population 
of the British Isles was entitled to free education; a 
theatrical performance, witnessed in school hours, 
would count as part of the educational curriculum; soa 
theatrical performance, witnessed in school hours, must 
be witnessed free or not at all. However willing the 
parents were to pay, their money could not be accepted. 
Such was the decision of old Father Antic, the law. 

This was a blow to the promoters of the matinees — 
who declined, however, to take it lying down and accept 
the verdict as final. To the educational authorities of 
the L.C.C. the project seemed far too important to be 
set aside for a quibble; they decided, therefore, that if 
the children must not pay for their own Shakespeare 
plays, the L.C.C. itself would put its hand in its pocket 
and find the modest necessary sum. So the matter was 
arranged with the Old Vic management; and the 
matinees were duly given. 

There was no question of their popularity with the 
youth of London; from first to last the audience was 
intent and spellbound. Miss Baylis was content that 
she was doing something for the children; and the 
children and their teachers were more than content 
with poetry made living and history made real on the 
stage. Several matinees were given; their success was 
assured; and then blow number two — this time from 
the L.C.C. auditor! 

This time it was no question of a legal quibble and 
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the means of getting round it; the auditor’s objection 
was straightforward and much to the point. The 
L.C.C. when it undertook to pay the price of admission 
had exceeded its statutory powers. Whatever the 
educational value of Shakespeare, whatever the ad- 
vantages of seeing him staged, the Council had no 
right to spend the ratepayers’ money in tickets for the 
play — even purchased at the price of a penny. For this 
firm and sufficient reason the charge for the Old Vic 
matinees was disallowed by the auditor. 

This second blow was more serious than the first; 
it may be described, in fact, as a knock-out. Save by 
direct defiance of the law, there was no possibility of 
running counter to the auditor’s decision; all that could 
be done was to bow to it and cease from illegal spending. 
So reluctantly—very reluctantly on all sides —the 
children were deprived of their treat to the theatre 
and, for the time being, the matinees were abandoned. 
It was not until the present year—1925-that the 
financial difficulty was surmounted and ‘children’s 
performances’ once more appeared on the programme. 

* 

If its failures have been few, the Old Vic’s trials have 
been many; and one of the worst was a post-war trial — a 
financial crisis, acute and, at one time, desperate. The 
causes which led to this particular crisis were also 
outside the control of the management; they were set 
forth at length in a circular letter to the Press which was 
issued in November, 1921, and signed by Mr. Asquith, 
Lady Frederick Cavendish, Dame Ethel Smyth, Sir 
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Arthur Pinero, Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Herbert Fisher, 
Mr. J. H. Thomas, Sir John Gilbert, Mr. Everard G. 
Thorne and the Bishops of Manchester and South- 
wark. 


‘Some time ago the London County Council warned 
the management that it would have to put its house 
structurally in order. The building is an old one, and 
compliance with the County Council’s standard will 
mean heavy expense. The County Council has been 
very forbearing, as the Vic would be the first to ac- 
knowledge with lively gratitude. Now, however, the 
time has come when these alterations and extensions 
must be carried out. If this is not done, the Vic’s 
licence may be in serious danger. 

‘As it happens, the building is so placed that the Vic 
cannot extend except by disturbing its neighbour, the 
Morley College. Therefore the Vic must provide a 
new home for that institution. A suitable building in 
the near neighbourhood is available, if funds can be 
raised to acquire it. To reinstate the Morley College 
and to make the necessary alterations and extension of 
the Vic premises will cost about £30,000. Of this sum 
the Vic is able to lay its hands on about £10,000, for 
the remainder it must look to the interest and generosity 
of the public.’ 


Something of the rise of the Morley College the 
reader already knows; its beginnings, as purely an Old 
Vic affair, when its classes were held in dressing-rooms 
and its-gatherings of students took place in the saloon 
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of the theatre. Then came a College that was a separate 
entity, parted from the parent institution; by the time 
the freehold of the building was purchased, in 1888, it 
was deemed advisable to separate the educational and 
entertainment sides, not only in their working but by 
barriers of brick and mortar. With that end in view, 
there was much internal reconstruction; and when the 
new plans had been carried out, the two sets of prem- 
ises were completely cut off from one another. The 
result gave entire satisfaction at the time and is des- 
cribed in the Morley College Magazine for October, 


1894. 


“The recreation rooms run under the stage, where in 
old days there was a wilderness of traps and theatrical 
apparatus. Above the ceiling is a layer of fire-proof 
material on which is laid down the floor of the stage. 
Above the stage is another fire-proof layer forming the 
floor of the library, a beautiful room which runs the 
whole width of our premises, from Waterloo Road to 
Webber Street, and is lighted by a lantern roof. At the 
back of the stage is a solid party wall, entirely dividing 
the College from the Hall. Thus the College runs 
above, below and behind the stage, but is cut off by 
fire-proof walls and floors from all direct communica- 
tion with it, a matter of great importance, not only in 
case of fire, but in order to shut out the sound of enter- 
tainments from the classes.’ 


These structural arrangements, excellent as they 
seemed in 1894, were not up to the requirements of the 
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London County Council a quarter of a century later. 
In matters affecting the safety of the public, the 
demands of municipal authority were more exacting 
than of yore; isolation of theatres was the ideal aimed 
at and even the assurance of intervening fire-proof 
walls and doors could not overcome the L.C.C.’s ob- 
jection to a college running ‘above, below and behind 
the stage.’ It preferred a stage without surrounding 
encumbrances in the shape of class-rooms, and a play- 
house that was only a playhouse. Every consideration 
was shown to a theatre known to be well-run and a 
management known to be hard-up as well as disin- 
terested; but there was no getting over the fact that the 
Vic’s arrangements did not conform to the modern idea 
of what was needful for the safety of the playgoer. 
Delay had been granted, but it was only delay — with 
limits already in sight. Sooner or later — if the money 
were not found and the changes made-a dramatic 
licence would be opposed and the Vic would have to 
close its doors. 

Even in 1921, when building charges were at their 
most exorbitant, the sum asked for would have been 
more than adequate for the needs of the theatre itself; 
it was the other needs, of Morley College, that ran up 
the bill to thirty thousand. If Morley College was to 
be ejected, bag and baggage, from the premises ‘above, 
below and behind the stage’ —if the theatre was no 
longer permitted to offer it hospitality — it would have 
to find shelter elsewhere. And that shelter, very 
certainly, would have to be paid for in cash. .. . The 
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Vic’s problem was not only how to find money for its 
own alterations and repairs, but how to find yet more 
money for its dispossessed lodger, the College. ‘Al- 
ternative accommodation’ in itself was no difficulty, 
given the necessary funds; premises were available in 
the Westminster Bridge Road, conveniently close at 
hand. But neither these premises nor any other could 
be had for the simple asking: free class-rooms and 
lecture-halls for Morley College were a boon and 
blessing of the past. 

Such was the situation when the appeal to the public 
was issued at the end of 1921; and on its issue there 
followed some months of acute anxiety and uncertainty. 
The Vic management has not always been lucky in the 
timing of its requests for funds; more than once it has 
been pressed for money at the precise moment when 
the public was indisposed to give. There was the appeal 
that fell flat in 1914 owing to the outbreak of war, and 
the 1921 issue found the nation as a whole in a mood 
that was none too generous. On the indiscriminate 
lavishness of war-time had followed a reaction, natural 
enough, but ugly in some of its manifestations; the 
public temper, when hostilities closed, was self-in- 
terested and acquisitive — rather blatantly so-—and it 
took more than a year or two for the balance to swing 
back to the normal. Further —as all charities knew 
to their cost—the class that had been trained to 
contribute to public purposes and public needs was the 
very class that had suffered most heavily from the 
financial results of the War. The New Poor had little 
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to give away; and their successors, the New Well-to-do, 
were not yet broken to the habit of charitable giving — 
which, like all good habits and traditions, is not to be 
acquired with a rush. A sudden and extensive transfer 
of property inflicts hardship upon more than the 
dispossessed; it may be some time before the new owners 
realize that property has its responsibilities as well as 
its more obvious rights. 

The auguries, then, were not particularly favourable; 
and for six months or so it was uncertain whether the 
Vic could raise its thirty thousand pounds, and its life 
hung trembling in the balance. But for the help of 
its friends on the Press, it is more than possible that 
the balance might have tipped the wrong way; but its 
friends on the Press strove, in season and out, to rouse 
public interest in its fate. Mr. J. L. Garvin was a 
tower of strength in himself; that good friend of the 
theatre, Mr. S. R. Littlewood, was another willing 
worker for the cause. Thanks to them, and others like 
them, the subject of the Vic was not allowed to drop 
out of sight and mind; its merits in the past and its 
needs in the future were kept before the newspaper 
reader. 

All the same, it was not until Whitsuntide of the 
following year — 1922 — that the balance inclined on the 
side of salvation, and hope of assistance was changed 
into something like certainty. . At the beginning of 
June the announcement was made in the Observer that 
a generous supporter had come to the rescue and 
intended to provide for the wants of the Vic by a single 
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donation — the thirty thousand pounds in a lump. In 
the first instance the name of the donor was not given; 
later on it was known that the friend in need was 
himself a theatrical manager, Mr. — now Sir George — 
Dance. The announcement, if premature, was happily 
correct; and when the conditions of the gift had been 
discussed and duly arranged with the Governors, the 
sum-—by the agency of the Observer—was handed 
over to the management. On the first day of August, 
1922, a load was lifted from the Old Vic’s back; it 
took possession of its thirty thousand pounds and 
set to work to put its house in order. Morley College 
moved out, the builder moved in; and the theatre 
transformed itself, in accordance with modern require- 
ments. 

It was while the Vic was putting its house in order 
that the British workman — like Sir George Dance —paid 
ita very handsome compliment. Alterations and repairs 
had been getting on apace when then came a sudden 
check —the builders were called out on strike. The 
stay of proceedings in bricks and mortar was general 
and, in the case of other buildings, similarly placed, all 
work was hung up for several weeks; in the case of the 
Vic the delay was of one week only —after that the 
workmen were allowed by their trade union to resume. 
The theatre was placed by the union officials in a privi- 
leged class — which included hospitals — on which work 
could still be carried on. The exemption, we may take 
it, was more than a compliment on the part of the 
Builders’ Union; it shewed that the management had 
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not held to its policy in vain. The man who worked 
with hand and tool had learned that art was not merely 
a luxury; he realized that London was in need of a 
theatre that gave ‘the very best of drama and music at 
the smallest possible cost.’ 
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I HAVE heard the Old Vic described as a ‘national’ 
theatre; but the description is incorrect — we have 
never yet had a national theatre in England, and, it may 
be, we never shall have one. Drury Lane, at one time, 
made use of the title; and Drury Lane, at one time, had 
a certain amount of claim to it. It started with a patent, 
or royal charter, granted to the King’s company of 
actors, and might —if kings and actors had been so 
minded — have developed into a State-run institution 
on the lines of the Comédie Frangaise. Instead Drury 
Lane took the English way and loosened the ties that 
bound it to the State —till monopoly weakened and 
privilege vanished and nothing remained to distinguish 
it from any other playhouse. 

It may be, also, that we English are just as well 
without state-aided drama; if the experience of the past 
counts for anything, our drama does best with a little 
official discouragement. The London city fathers of 
the sixteenth century disapproved so heartily of plays 
and players that they cleared them out of the City 
precincts and hoped, presumably, they had made an 
end of the nuisance. On the contrary, they had only 
encouraged its growth; the theatre moved over to the 
Surrey side and — out of the reach of the city fathers — 
produced the works of William Shakespeare. Two 
centuries later Garrick revolutionized the acting of his 
day from a theatre which, according to the State, had no 
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business to exist and which the State very promptly 
abolished. If the State-run, academic theatre were a 
natural development of the English stage, the English 
stage would have produced it long ere this; and if we 
set to work to make one-—late in time and on the 
foreign model — the result would probably be rigid as 
well as expensive. The State-run theatre on the Con- 
tinent began as the appanage of a king or prince, with a 
taste for drama or a sense of his duty to the arts; it was 
taken over, as a going concern, by more democratic 
forms of government. Our national theatre, if it had 
any life in it, would start on a different basis; the 
authority behind it would be bureaucratic and it would 
have to evolve on lines approved by bureaucracy. 
Character is the first essential to a theatre that intends 
to be more than an amusement shop; and bureaucracy, 
whatever its other advantages, is not favourable to the 
development of character. The probability is that a 
national theatre which was subsidized out of the pockets 
of the British taxpayer would either be a grossly un- 
enterprising institution or the happy-hunting ground of 
‘progressive’ cliques with a talent for the art of self- 
advertisement. 

But if a national theatre has, so far, been lacking to 
the English stage, it has not, from time to time, lacked 
something as good —something which, for lack of a 
better name, may be called a representative theatre. A 
theatre, that is to say, which the boy in the gallery, like 
the critic in the stalls, knows to be run by artists who 
are honest as well as ambitious; a theatre that has its 
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own standard and policy; where the plays and the acting 
are worthy the consideration of the “earnest student of 
the drama’ and unaffected enough to create an illusion 
in the common and unstudious playgoer. A theatre to 
which the Londoner would take his friend from the 
country or abroad when he wanted to show him the 
London stage at its best and most characteristic. Such 
a theatre, under the Bancroft management, was the old 
Prince of Wales’ in Tottenham Court Road; such a 
theatre, later on, was the Lyceum when Irving, in 
partnership with Ellen Terry, seta standard for English 
acting and English stagecraft. The Lyceum, in Irving’s 
day, made its own tradition which not only the stage 
was proud of —the public, as well took a pride in it. 

It is not, I think, too much to claim for the subject 
of this biography, that it, also, has attained to ‘repre- 
sentative’ dignity. No stranger to London who wished 
to know what the London stage was doing and aiming 
at would omit a visit to the Vic. Like the old Prince of 
Wales’, like Irving’s Lyceum, it has made its own 
tradition and standard; and its public, like those of the 
elder theatres, takes a pride in its success and achieve- 
ment. 

* 

In June, 1921, the Old Vic company received an invi- 
tation to play in Brussels at the Theatre Royal du Parc. 
The invitation was an official honour and came through 
the Belgian Director of Fine Arts; Miss Baylis and her 
company were asked to Brussels as representatives of 
British theatrical art. The compliment, I suggest, 
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would not have been nearly so flattering if the Vic had 
been, in any sense, an official institution; it was not a 
state or municipal theatre, but, in the eyes of the Belgian 
Director of Fine Arts, it had attained to the equal of 
state or municipal rank. The work that Miss Baylis and 
her company were doing in London was work in the 
interests of the classic drama, which in any other capital 
of Europe would have been done by asubsidized theatre. 
And it is likely enough that many of those who wit- 
nessed the company’s performances during its visit to 
the Belgian capital imagined that the Vic was indeed an 
official, a State-aided theatre — which ran plays by the 
greatest of English dramatists as an official duty and not 
of its own free-will. - 

It is a matter of common knowledge and history that 
art that is bold and disinterested does not usually pay 
its way from the outset. The function of the artist is to 
lead, not to follow — to show new beauties, not to pander 
to existing tastes. In all ages the artist who is bold and 
disinterested has to make a public and drag it after him 
before it will buy of his wares; it is no shame to him, 
therefore, if he requires to be subsidized while he is 
dragging it along — least of all if his art is the expensive 
art of the theatre. Some of the highest developments of 
theatrical art have depended, for their ultimate accept- 
ance by the public, on money that was not obtained 
through the box-office. For German music princes put 
their hands in their pocket - Wagnerian opera is not 
the only case in point — and there would be no Russian 
ballet, as we know it, if Czars had not paid for its 
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training-school. Nor would there be Shakespeare and 
opera at the Vic, if the Vic had not been subsidized by 
those who believed in the value of the work it was doing. 
Not only in money, and by wealthy donors like Sir 
George Dance and the Carnegie Trust; but by artists 
who lent of their personal talents and by workers who 
lent of their time. It would have been easier, no doubt, 
for the management if the State had also blessed its 
efforts and granted the assistance for which it has often 
had to plead with the public; but the help it has ob- 
tained by its pleading with the public is a higher tribute 
to its use and achievement than money disbursed by 
the Treasury. In financial matters, the only real 
difference between the Old Vic and the State-aided 
foreign theatre is this: the Old Vic has had to work far 
harder for its subsidies, and prove its value, time and 
again, to the public that helped with its money. 


* 


To go back to the ‘official’ visit to Brussels - when 
the Belgian public repaid, and with interest, the hos- 
pitality once extended to its refugees in London. “We 
were housed in palaces,’ Miss Baylis relates, ‘and cars 
were put at our disposal. The engagement at the 
theatre was for five nights from Saturday the 4th to 
Thursday the 9th; Hamlet was the play on the opening 
night, and it was followed by Romeo and juliet, The 
Merchant of Venice, The Tempest,and As You Lake It. 
The company’s welcome was enthusiastic, the visit a 
rousing success. ‘Every performance was like a gala 
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night at Covent Garden. The Avenue was lined with 
Cars se. usthe gallery and cheaper seats were crowded 
with Ass folk.’ On two nights out of the five, the 
King and Queen of the Belgians were present during 
the performance; it was an unheard-of thing, the com- 
pany was told, for the Royal Family to visit a theatre 
twice in one week — and for the King’s second visit, to 
the final performance, engagements had to be cancelled. 
On the Thursday night, when the curtain fell, the work 
of the company was over; the next day was given up to 
sightseeing, at their hosts’ expense — a dozen cars were 
sent to run them round the country. 


* 


The tribute of the Belgian Ministry of Fine Arts does 
not stand alone; there has been home-grown as well as 
foreign recognition of the work that the Vic is doing. 
In 1924 the University of Oxford conferred on its 
manager, Miss Baylis, the degree of Master of Arts 
honoris causa. Outside the teaching staff of the Univer- 
sity, the honour, so far, had been bestowed upon one 
woman only — the Old Vic’s royal patron, Queen Mary, 
on the occasion of her visit to Oxford. Nor was this the 
only innovation marked by Miss Baylis’ degree; for the 
first time one of the elder universities had recognized 
the work of the stage. A broadcast announcement of 
the forthcoming honour brought a torrent of con- 
gratulations from all sorts and conditions of men; and 
the ceremony itself was an event in Oxford. There was 
a thronged attendance from the University to see Miss 
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Baylis made Master of Arts and the Vic staff and 
company were well represented in the galleries. 

It may be that the University of Oxford, when it 
selected Lilian Baylis for special distinction, was en- 
deavouring to make honourable amends for a past 
which had been anything but kind to theatrical 
managers, anything but friendly to the drama. In 
Shakespeare’s day there was an absolute ban on the 
theatre — no stage-plays were allowed within the Uni- 
versity precincts. ‘And if’—so ran the decree for- 
bidding them —‘if it happen by extraordinary means 
that stage players shall get or obtain leave, by the 
Mayor or other ways, yet it shall not be lawful for any 
Master, Bachelor or Scholar . . . to repair or go to see 
any such thing.’ An evening at the theatre was a 
serious offence in the eyes of Elizabethan Oxford; any 
member of the University, over eighteen years of age, 
who defied the ordinance and went to see a stage-play 
might be called on to expiate the crime in gaol; more 
youthful transgressors — those under eighteen — were 
spared the penalty of imprisonment, but condemned to 
‘suffer open punishment in St. Mary’s Church, accord- 
ing to the discretion of the Vice-Chancellor or Proc- 
tors.’ And if such was the attitude to the mere spec- 
tator, what must have been the attitude to that source of 
evil, the player! . . . All the same, theatrical companies 
— ‘by the Mayor or other ways’ — did find their way from 
time to time to the forbidden city of Oxford, but what- 
ever their success with the townsfolk they could not 
mollify the University’s prejudice. That prejudicelasted 
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for several generations; as late as the middle of the eight- 
eenth century no player was allowed within a five-mile 
radius of the city, and those who wished to spend an 
evening at the play had to make the journey to Abing- 
don. The Vice-Chancellors and Proctors who were 
wont to pounce upon Oxford playgoers and send them 
to prison or ‘open punishment’ must have turned in 
their highly respectable graves when their successors 
were informed by the Public Orator that “we are bound 
always to honour and admire those who by cultivating 
the scenic arts give pleasure not only to our eyes but to 
our intellects.’ As for the further statement that ‘it is 
very meet and right that we who are wont to enrol 
among ourselves the promoters of learning, whether 
male or female, should bestow a title, well-deserved, 
upon this lady who has used the art wherein she 
herself is most highly skilled, to raise and foster the 
minds of the people’ — with one voice they would have 
clamoured their complete and horrified dissent. If the 
Public Orator of Shakespeare’s time had ventured to 
suggest that the minds of the people could be raised 
and fostered in a playhouse; if he had ventured to 
suggest that the manager of a playhouse could be classed 
with dons as a promoter of learning-the Oxford 
authorities of Shakespeare’s time would probably have 
risen in outraged wrath and packed their colleague off 
to Bedlam. 
* 

A Press man, in his comment on Lilian Baylis as 

Master of Arts, wrote that the hardly-won success of her 
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management would not bring relaxation of her labours; 
on the contrary, her only reward for success was a 
wider opportunity for work. The allusion, no doubt, 
was to Sadler’s Wells and the scheme for reviving its 
old importance by linking it up with the Vic. Thanks 
to the assistance of the Carnegie Trust, that scheme is 
no longer ‘in the air’; a beginning has been made with 
an enterprise that the public is called on to complete; 
and, from this time onward, the two theatres —in 
Lambeth and Islington, North and South London - 
have a life and destiny in common. 

The project is sound and adopted after due reflection; 
for it cannot be too clearly understood by the public 
that the acquisition of Sadler’s Wells is not the act of an 
ambitious management, desirous of increasing its gains 
by the adding of theatre to theatre. The Vic is a 
‘foundation’ under the Charity Commissioners — which 
means that it cannot be run for the purpose of paying 
a dividend. Its associate in Islington will work on the 
same lines; the money they take will go back into the 
theatre and be spent on improvement and experiment. 
When the Vic made a profit of some two thousand 
pounds on its cinema shows, the result was not divi- 
dends but better music for the audience. That has been 
the spirit in the past and that will be the spirit in the 
future; monetary gain will not go into the pockets of 
syndicates or shareholders — it will go into the pocket of 
the theatre itself, and be spent on experiment or in 
raising the standard of performance. 

Nor is the linking-up with Sadler’s Wells a flash of 
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extravagance on the part of Miss Baylis and her 
governors; on the contrary, the motive of the new 
departure is a desire to economize in money as well as 
in effort. As a stock or repertory theatre, the Vic is in 
need of a partner; and if it is to stand on a sound 
financial basis, that partner will have to be found. Had 
the Sadler’s Wells project fallen through — for lack of 
funds or any other reason — then Miss Baylis and her 
governors, as practical people, would have kept their 
eyes open for another opportunity in the shape of a 
suitable theatre. Waste is the poorest of poor economy; 
and as long as the Vic lives in isolation — to itself alone — 
it wastes a proportion of its nightly effort and output. 
Like practically every repertory theatre, it cannot do 
its best without a partner. 

In the succeeding chapter I intend to deal with some 
of the many advantages of the stock or repertory 
system; here I am concerned with the reverse of the 
medal, its peculiar disadvantages and trials. These are 
mainly financial; a question of expenditure on the 
acting and the setting of plays. In a theatre where a 
new play is presented once a week or once a fortnight, 
it goes without saying that the bill for scenery, dresses, 
stage furniture and properties must be larger than the 
bill of a touring management which travels one play 
for months or, it may be, years. There is also this 
consideration; stock necessitates forms of theatrical 
labour that the tour or long run can dispense with. It 
must have its wardrobe women, to make and alter 
clothes as each new play comes along; it must have its 
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skilled carpenters; and its painters to design and work 
on the changes of scenery. All these — and the materials 
they need for their work — mean a weekly expenditure 
which others do not have to consider. 

Nor is this all; in a stock theatre where the plays are 
not scamped — where they first see light as finished 
productions — the company’s salary list must be heavy. 
If such a theatre is to be properly run and have staying 
power, it will need a reserve of competent players, more 
players than it calls on every week. If the leading actors 
and actresses are never out of the bill; if they appear, in 
each production, in new and heavy parts, their work 
will suffer from the strain. Repertory work is wearing 
work which needs an occasional break; it involves much 
rehearsal and study of words—it involves also the 
ordeal of the frequent first night, with its accompani- 
ment of first-night nerves. The art of the theatre, like 
all other arts, cannot be driven with impunity; and like 
all other arts, it cannot only be pursued in com- 
panionship — it asks for occasional reflection and de- 
tachment in the actor. A repertory theatre often starts 
well enough at the outset of a season; its first two or 
three productions will be finished and effective; but, 
unless it is run with a reserve of good actors, there 
comes inevitably a falling-off, a tendency to raggedness 
and staleness. It stands to reason that a player who 
appears for the first time on a Monday night in a long 
and exacting character — and, having got through it 
with much nervous strain, comes dow to the theatre 
on the following morning to start work on another 
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exacting character; it stands to reason that such a 
player will not long do justice either to himself or his 
author. Before the season has drawn to its close his 
work, from sheer hurry, will lack its former neatness 
and finish; instead of playing them for all they are worth, 
he will have to be content with ‘muddling through’ his 
frequent parts. Week in, week out he will be pursuing 
a divided duty and pursuing it at full stretch and 
pressure; he may be conscious of deficiencies in the 
part he is playing, yet be unable to alter or correct. All 
his energies and daily thoughts are already given to next 
week’s production, to the lines and business of the part 
he is about to play. 

When repertory theatres—as happens all too fre- 
quently — fail to attract, and put up their shutters, the 
reason, as a rule, is the reason I have indicated: the 
hurried work of the principal members of the company. 
Hurry, on the stage as elsewhere, means work that is 
scamped and uncertain; and the effect of such work 
behind the footlights is a lack of the ease which is 
essential to theatrical illusion. And when illusion 
departs from a theatre, the audience is apt to follow it. 

I have dwelt at some length on the difficulties 
inherent in stock or repertory because the public, in 
general, has little idea of them. There are theatres, like 
the Vic, which overcome their difficulties — which 
change their bill without apparent effort and produce 
illusion with every new play; but their good results 
are only obtained at a price. Those who run them, 
however successfully and carefully, know that their 
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running is wasteful; because the labour and money 
expended on production does not get its full return. 

This, then, is the problem that faces all repertory 
companies, the Vic included: how to keep up the stan- 
dard of their short-run performances without pro- 
hibitive expenditure? It is a problem that has already 
been too much for several well-meaning enterprises in 
London as well as in the provinces; and which, in the 
opinion of more than the present writer, can be solved 
by only one method. Repertory theatres, if their work 
is to prosper, must give up the policy of isolation; they 
must run at least in couples —if possible in sets of 
three or four. The play produced at one of the linked 
theatres does not end with its first week’s or fortnight’s 
run — it is transferred, lock and stock, to the other. And 
this doubling of the ordinary life of a play means more 
than a respite for hard-worked actors and an extra 
allowance of rehearsal. It means a fall in the expenses 
of production — in the amount spent on stage material 
and effect; it means saving in labour and in time. It 
means, in short, a happy combination of the advantages 
of stock and touring; the freshness and variety of the 
one in addition to the finish of the other. 

And this modified system of touring and stock is not 
new; far from being a rash and untried experiment, it 
was once the basis of our English provincial theatre. 
The circuit system — the system that trained Siddons, 
Kean and Phelps—was stock and tour combined; a 
repertory company touring a limited area. And the 
circuit system in the English theatre did not die because 
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it had been proved a failure; it was killed off by progress, 
in the shape of railway development. With a network 
of railways all over the country, touring was made easy 
because travel was made easy; the limits of the circuit 
were swept away and companies rushed round the 
provinces with replicas of London successes. Incident- 
ally the new system broke the independence of the 
provincial theatre — which degenerated into a dramatic 
lodging-house for replicas. . . . The repertory theatre, 
provincial and suburban, is a revolt against the tyranny 
of West-End London and the dramatic lodging-house 
policy. 

If the revolt is to be successful, if the repertory 
theatre, as an institution, is to be more than the enter- 
prise of a few enthusiasts and flourish as it flourished 
in pre-railway days; then a system of exchange, or 
limited touring, is an artistic as well as a financial 
necessity. It is this hard fact which has been recognized 
by those who control the present and future of the 
Vic; the decision to run with Sadler’s Wells in double 
harness is based on a sound understanding of theatrical 
needs and conditions. Shakespeare and operatic reper- 
tory is like any other repertory; it requires more than 
one theatre if it is to get the best from its work. 

* 

Than Sadler’s Wells there could be no better 
choice. It is accessible; like its colleague in Lambeth it 
stands in a poor and populous district; and the tradition 
of Phelps still clings to it. What it has been in the past, 
it should be in the future; a theatre of character, a 
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theatre where Shakespeare pays. As the supporters of 
the project point out, schemes are brought forward, 
from time to time, for a national theatre or a national 
opera house; and such schemes involve, as a matter of 
course, the collection of vast sums, the finding of a site, 
the building of a theatre and the getting together of a 
company. ‘In the present scheme, the site is there, the 
performers and producing organization are there, while 
the total sum required is . . . comparatively small’ — far 
less than would be needed for the building of a new 
theatre. 

The sixty thousand pounds first asked for included 
the purchase price of the site and the theatre as it 
stands; and this purchase price of over fourteen thou- 
sand pounds has been paid by the Carnegie Trust — 
which, not for the first time, has assisted the work of the 
Vic. For the rest the Committee of the Sadler’s Wells 
Fund appeals to the public — and it is all but unthink- 
able that it should appeal to the public in vain. For 
when the scheme has attained to fulfilment — when the 
Vic and Sadler’s Wells are running in partnership, 
with a single-hearted aim — London will have as near 
an approach to a national theatre and a national opera 
house as it is likely to get in our day. The national 
dramatist will have a couple of permanent homes; and 
opera on a self-supporting basis — playing six times a 
week for nine months in the year — will be established 
for the first time in London. 

A far cry, this, from the Coffee Music Hall, of turns 
and penny lectures-yet, step by step, the one has 
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developed from the other. . . . And an odd thought — 
that the first cause of permanent Shakespeare and 
opera was a plague of black eyes in a slum! But for 
those black eyes—and Miss Cons’ desire to reduce 
their number - there would be no Vic—there would 
be no Morley College —- no Shakespeare company, no 
productions of all the First Folio — no degree of Master 
of Arts for Miss Baylis — no opera — no old Bob at the 
stage door—no dances for the members of the Vic 
Circle: 32.5 

A good many citizens of London have been influenced 
by those black eyes. 
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ee Vic on the closing night of the season is some- 
thing to see and remember — the Vic at its best 
because its most characteristic. A packed house of 
course; packed with regular customers, those who make 
a habit of Shakespeare. There are families of these 
regular patrons; father and mother and all the children 
will book the same seats, throughout the season, for the 
same day in the week. Father and mother and all the 
children grow attached to the special stalls or circles 
which the box-office knows by their names. There are 
Harrison seats, there are Jennings seats, there are seats 
where the Browns always congregate; and directly the 
opening dates are announced, the Browns, the Jennings 
and the Harrisons sit down and write to the box-office 
insisting on the same old quarters. 

To such steadfast families Twelfth Night can be no 
novelty ; and on this, the last friendly evening of the 
season, it is probable that only a minority of the audi- 
ence has never seen the play before. But if it holds few 
surprises, it has other delights — including that pleasure 
of the olden playgoer, the comparing of notes as to 
individual performances. The old curiosity to see how 
this or that actor will comport himself in a part already 
well graced by another; how this or that actress will 
play a scene that last year’s Viola or last year’s Olivia 
made memorable—this must survive in the Vic’s 
audience even if it survive nowhere else. For here, in 
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the Vic, are the conditions that produced that species 
of interest in the days of Garrick, of Kean and the 
Kembles; here and perhaps in no other existing play- 
house. Here, as in the days of the bygone giants, the 
test of the actor is his success in certain of the classic 
characters, which he plays to an audience that judges 
and places him by its memory of other performances. 
In the old days the system had its abuses — comparison 
degenerating into partisanship and the admirers of one 
actor hurling oranges and insults at his rival; but the 
system, for all its abuses, was sound —and with the 
softening of manners abuses have vanished, so that only 
the soundness remains. The advantage to the actor of 
a classic repertory lies largely, if not chiefly, in this: it 
provides his audience with a standard of intelligent 
criticism. 

Such a standard is available for the Vic’s audience; 
and the list of those who have been regular members of 
the company during the last ten years — regular mem- 
bers apart from visiting ‘stars’ — suggests that it must 
be a fairly high one. If it is not high, the fault must lie 
with the audience itself, not with those who have given 
the best that was in them to make a tradition for its 
benefit; Sybil Thorndike is not the only player of note 
who has set the pace at the Vic. 

* 

There is another reflection as the play progresses — 
the advantage to the young and ambitious actor of a 
stock, a permanent company. As member of such a 
company, he is far more important, as a drawing factor, 
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than his colleague of the touring system. The touring 
actor is of small value as a draw because he never 
becomes known to his audience. He stays in a town for 
a week only —in smaller towns for less than a week; 
then, whatever his success in a particular play — what- 
ever his talents and the plaudits he has earned — at the 
end of a week he packs up his basket and departs by the 
Sunday train. It will be months before he visits the 
same town again; as likely as not it will be years. 
Unless he has a reputation that is more than provincial, 
his talents and success will be forgotten in the interval 
and he will meet the local public as an unknown actor, 
a stranger. As a stranger, his name on a bill has no 
drawing power and he begins again with his audience. 

If you go to the Old Vic on the last night of the 
season, you will realize the value, to both actor and 
manager, of that better acquaintance which is the 
natural result of permanence. The player, seen often 
and in divers parts, acquires a following in the front of 
the house — and this does not only apply to players of 
standing and prominence. Even those who appear in 
minor characters will make minor hits and have their 
friends and admirers among local playgoers — friends 
and admirers who will note their entrance and look out 
for their names on the programme of each new play. 
And those actors and actresses who make friends in 
front and acquire a following, however small, are of real 
commercial use and value to the management by which 
they are engaged. A stock or repertory system sends 
up the value of the actor by increasing his importance 
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in the scheme of things theatrical; a touring system, on 
the other hand, pulls the value of the actor down. 
* 

The play is not the thing ona last night at the Vic 
—even though the play be Shakespeare. The thing, 
emphatically, is the intercourse of stage and front of 
the house when the curtain has descended on Twelfth 
Night. It is a case of more than flowers for the ladies 
of the company —though the flowers are there, in 
abundance, heading a procession of offerings. Cigar- 
ettes, chocolates, oddities of all sorts — for the players, 
brave in their Twelfth Night costume, and the staff in 
their working clothes. Some of the offerings are for 
definite services rendered; clubs and associations which 
have special arrangements made for them, and give a 
certain amount of trouble thereby, send grateful tokens 
to the box-office. 

On the procession of offerings follow the speeches 
which are numerous but brief and informal; those who 
are leaving take their leave - sometimes with a break in 
the voice. One long-standing fellowship ends to-night; 
Robert Atkins, the producer, is saying his good-bye — to 
a thunder of applause and good wishes. And after him 
the new producer makes his bow — new producer but 
very old friend. . .. Says Miss Baylis to the house: 
“You'd like a few words from So-and-So, wouldn’t 
you?’ —and points with her bouquet at a member of 
the company; whereat, to friendly demonstration, the 
member of the company comes forward, says the few 
words and retires to more friendly demonstration. 
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When the old friends and principals have all been 
greeted, some one from the gallery calls a less-known 
name; it is promptly taken up in other quarters of the 
house and a shy boy advances to bow his thanks and say 
modestly that if he has been able to satisfy his audience, 
it is thanks to what the Vic and its producer have 
taught him.... 

Miss Baylis does not speak, as I understand speaking 
in public; she makes announcements, says good-byes, 
tells the people in front what they want to know about 
the programme and engagements for the autumn 
season — and all in unceremonious manner, with the 
air of talking to a friend or two. She is curiously at 
home on the stage, Miss Baylis; unaffected, as few are 
unaffected, by the consciousness of being in full view 
of hundreds of eyes. Between her remarks, introduc- 
tions and announcements, she settles herself down ona 
bench or the steps of a ducal throne, as if she were 
sitting by her own fireside and had forgotten the 
presence of a crowd. 

There are no empty seats at the Old Vic on the 
closing night of the season; solid row on row in the 
gallery and circle, solid row on row on the floor. A 
house to bring joy to the managerial heart; and a house 
that is out to enjoy itself. One thing is certain; this is 
not a freak public— the Vic is by far too large for a 
freak theatre. All the highbrows in London — (there 
are not very many of them) — could not fill it for more 
than a night or two. This audience, intent on a Shake- 
_ speare play, is an audience of ordinary theatre-going 
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folk, set on getting good value for their money; the 
only difference between them and other ordinary play- 
goers is that they have learned, by trying them, to take 
pleasure in forms of entertainment not usually offered 
elsewhere. They take pleasure, for instance, in rhyth- 
mical speech; which does not sound stilted or odd to 
their ears and to which they can listen, through act 
after act, without boredom or sense of incongruity. 
And after all — when one comes to think of it —- why 
should they be bored with the music of verse? since 
rhythm and the ring of it is a natural, human delight. 
There is nothing highbrow about the pleasure in 
rhythm; it is a mistake to think of it as a pleasure con- 
fined to the cultured. On the contrary, rhythm is one 
of our earliest needs; the swing of verse will catch a 
child’s attention and hold it long before it listens with 
interest to words that do not echo and balance. All the 
world over, and in every known language, the tuneful 
doggerel of nursery rhyme bears witness to the need 
we are born with. The state of mind and ear that finds 
rhythmic language stilted and boring is not natural 
either to the child without learning or the man who has 
learned aright; there must be something wrong, and 
badly wrong, with a system which has trained so many 
of us out of a natural instinct and bereft us of an easy 
means of joy. The nineteenth century had its merits — 
of industrial achievement and scientific progress; but 
against those merits must be set this defect — it accus- 
tomed its children to a daily ugliness, in speech and 
surroundings, which they took for granted and ceased 
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to consider a hardship. The majority took it for granted 
that beauty was a luxury which the plain man could 
well do without. 

If our rude forefathers of the pre-industrial age had 
many discomforts to put up with, they were spared the 
daily ugliness which their descendants accepted without 
protest. They did not, for instance, live in mean- 
looking houses; whatever their station in life, they could 
count on an architect with a sense of proportion; their 
cottages did not disfigure the landscape and their 
suburban villas did not come into being as eyesores. 
Their crowded streets were narrow and airless, the 
conditions that obtained in them worse than insanitary; 
but considered as buildings, they do not seem to have 
been ugly. It was left to their descendants to dot brick 
boxes over the countryside, run up mean little streets 
and vulgar villas—to manufacture ugliness on so 
generous a scale that the majority take it as a matter of 
course that the houses they live in should be shoddy or 
pretentious, or both! .. . And, in the same way, those 
of our rude forefathers who were playgoers — they, also, 
even a century ago, could listen to verse and not be 
bored by it. Considered as playgoers, their failings 
were many and serious. Their manners were disgus- 
ting, their patience was short; they yelled and cat-called 
at the actors who failed to please them; they drew corks 
with a pop in the middle of a play, they flung oranges 
to show their annoyance. And, when the impulse 
moved them, they rose up in riot and created pande- 
monium in the pit. But there is this to be said for them; 
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in between their outbursts they could listen to fine 
speech on the stage; their ears, unlike the ears of their 
milder descendants, were not out of tune with poetry. 

There are signs — and in more than one quarter — that 
the contented acquiescence in ugliness which charac- 
terized the nineteenth century is passing away in the 
twentieth. If shoddiness in building is still frequent 
enough, it is no longer all-pervading; and that, in 
itself, is a symptom of returning health. And another 
symptom is the Old Vic; where a houseful of ordinary 
playgoers proclaims, by its enjoyment of rhythmic 
speech, that indifference to rhythm was a phase and an 
unnatural phase. Take the ordinary playgoer and keep 
his ear in tune, and he, like the playgoer of Shake- 
speare’s day, will find pleasure in the swing of verse. 
The Elizabethan groundlings were no cultured high- 
brows; there is no reason to suppose that the youths who 
thundered at a playhouse and fought for bitten apples 
were persons of superior taste. They crowded to the 
Globe, for the plays of Will Shakespeare, for the same 
reason that they crowded to the neighbouring Bear 
Garden — because they liked the entertainment, found 
it interesting, thrilling, good fun. The fact that they 
did not themselves talk in verse was no barrier to their 
enjoyment of a play writ in verse; however uneducated 
in other respects, their ears were attuned to rhythmic 
speech. 

Indifference to rhythm, in the theatre as elsewhere, is 
probably on the decrease. 'The general use of wireless 
should be a potent agency for the training of the public 
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ear; a generation that listens-in as a regular thing, is 
a generation that learns to distinguish sounds and the 
quality of sounds. Playgoers brought up in the wireless 
habit will be playgoers brought up in the habit of 
careful listening, and accustomed to receive impressions 
and create mental images only through the agency of 
sound. As a matter of course the spoken word, and the 
voice that uses it, will mean more to persons so trained 
and accustomed than to those of the present and 
immediate past. The use of wireless, in a few years’ 
time, should restore to us a pleasure that a while ago 
was all but lost — the natural pleasure in the swing and 
music of words. 

As ears grow keener and the enjoyment of rhythm in 
speech is more general, the Vic may no longer stand 
alone as provider of opera and poetic drama; if there is 
a growing demand for opera and poetic drama, a supply 
thereof will shortly be forthcoming on the usual 
commercial lines. The Old Vic, when that happens, 
may lose the proud position it holds to-day as the one 
consistently Shakespearean theatre, the one theatre 
where opera is attainable for nine months of the year; 
but imitation, however general, will only enhance its 
real distinction — as a pioneer worker in the garden of 
poetry and music. 


* 

The story of the Vic, if I have told it aright, is the 
story of a prodigal come to repentance and grace; a 
prodigal playhouse which has turned its back on the 
riot and squalor of the past. By some mysterious 
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working of the law of compensation the once ignoble 
theatre in the Waterloo Road has made good. The 
theatre which presented ‘atrocious melodramas fit only 
for an audience of felons,’ which served up ‘loathsome 
vice and depravity’ and whose influence for evil 
tainted the neighbourhood in which it stood — that 
same theatre, to-day, is an influence for honesty and 
deals only in wares of good repute. It will count, in 
stage history, as the Vic of Emma Cons and Lilian 
Baylis, not the Vic of the double-dyed villain; will be 
remembered less for its blood-and-thunder sins than 
for the manner in which it has atoned for them. 


CIcELY HAMILTON. 
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THE FOUNDER OF THE VIC 
BY LILIAN BAYLIS 


EE the history of the Old Vic is to be rightly under- 
stood, it must include a sketch of the woman who 
turned it from its evil ways and whose spirit still in- 
fluences its work. People have often talked to me 
about the ‘atmosphere’ in the Old Vic — something, 
they say, which makes it different from any other 
theatre; and I am sure that the explanation of this 
‘atmosphere’ is to be found in part in the story I shall 
tellas briefly as I can. It isthe life-story of Emma Cons, 
the woman who aimed at creating a place of enter- 
tainment where the best could be brought within reach 
of the poorest purse and who, with that aim before her, 
raised money by private subscription in order to buy 
the freehold of the theatre for the use of the people 
for ever. 

In a sense it is strange that the name of Emma Cons 
should be remembered chiefly in connexion with the 
Old Vic, which she called her recreation. She did 
valuable pioneer work in many other directions; but 
some of that work, nowadays, is almost forgotten — 
perhaps because it developed so wonderfully and the 
lines she laid down are now so generally accepted. I, 
who do remember it, think of her work for Women’s 
Suffrage and her struggles as one of the three women 
members of the first London County Council; of the 
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hostel for girls in Drury Lane, which was one of the 
first of its kind; and of the numerous créches and clinics 
she founded for the benefit of her tenants — long before 
the general public had heard of créches and clinics. 
Then there was the Horticultural College at Swanley, 
in which she was one of the prime movers and to which 
she was honorary treasurer during the first twenty 
years of its existence. And, above all, there was her 
work in improving conditions of life in the slums and 
her establishment of coffee taverns. When she started 
her coffee taverns, there was not an A.B.C. nora Lyons 
nor any place of refreshment — other than the public- 
house — where working men and women could get food 
at reasonable prices. 

Again and again, after my aunt’s death, we were 
asked — her sister Ellen and I-if her life were not 
going to be chronicled? From those who had been her 
fellow-workers, and from many of those she had helped 
on their way, we received letters, urging very strongly 
that some record of her life and career should be made; 
in her quiet way this beautiful, gentle little lady, with 
her womanly personality, strong character and buoyancy 
of spirit, had left her mark on her generation — as well 
as a deep impression on those who loved her. 

She was my aunt, but I write of her as Emmie, 
because I called her by that name from the time I could 
speak. And, from that time onwards, she loved me; an 
old friend wrote that she said it ‘rested her to have that 
little bit of purity and innocence come on Sundays, 
after the hard week’s work in the courts.’ (The courts 
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referred to were the slum property she managed.) 
From the age of seven I used to help her with the 
entertainment of her tenants, both at the Christmas 
parties and the summer excursions to the country, and 
I suppose that even then, small child as I was, I must 
have realized the force of her wonderful personality. 
I remember when royalty first came to the Vic — in the 
person of Queen Victoria’s niece, Princess Frederica 
of Hanover — and I made an appearance in public by 
presenting the Princess with a bouquet. The late 
Canon Horsley —a splendid-looking man, with a long 
golden beard, who was at that time Chaplain of Penton- 
ville prison and also Chairman of the Old Vic com- 
mittee — looked after me on that occasion; his duty was 
to see that I came forward with my flowers at the right 
moment. Incidentally, he did his best to spoil me, and 
the pair of us became fast friends. A week or so after- 
wards I was at a children’s meeting where the chairman 
happened to be Canon Horsley, who half recognized 
his little friend of the Vic and asked me, ‘Where have 
I met you?’ I was very shy as I told him, ‘Last week, 
when I gave the Princess the flowers. I’m auntie’s 
niece.’ He was much tickled with my description of 
myself, and for many years after refused to call me 
Lilian and always introduced me to strangers by the 
name of ‘Auntie’s niece.’ I still have several books, 
birthday and Christmas presents from Canon Horsley, 
with the inscription “To Auntie’s Niece.’ I am sure 
that, even in those days, I knew that auntie was a 
personality and kinship with auntie an advantage. 
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Emmie was born in 1838. Her life was so vivid and so 
active, she was so thoroughly modern in all her ideas, 
that I find it difficult to fit her into her proper back- 
ground with the shadowy Victorians, her contempor- 
aries. Some of these I knew in my childhood person- 
ally, others I often heard talked of —- John Ruskin, the 
three gracious and lovely sisters, Lady Brownlow, Lady 
Lothian and Lady Pembroke; Octavia Hill, Mrs. 
Russell Gurney and the beautiful LadyMount Temple; 
Julia and Hester Sterling, in their house “The Crag,’ 
Falmouth, the Martineaus, Lord and Lady Aberdeen; 
the ‘three C’s’ of the Church Army, Carlile, Corbett, 
and Clifford; Lady Frederick Cavendish, William 
Gladstone and the Duke of Westminster; Carl Rosa 
and Augustus Harris—these are among the many 
figures which crowd into my memory. ‘They all loved 
Emmie and they all believed in her. I see her striding 
up the hill at Hever, singing in her deep contralto 
voice; I see her, still, in her delicate little lace bonnet, 
facing and quelling a gang of roughs in the gallery of the 
Old Vic—in the early days we were accustomed to 
attempts, on the part of such gangs, to bring the per- 
formance to a standstill. I see her, seated next the 
gangway at the back of the circle, giving a smiling 
greeting to regular patrons; I see her tucking up her 
skirts and climbing on to the roof of one of her tenants’ 
houses, to shew a recalcitrant workman how slates and 
gutters should be fixed. And her immediate surround- 
ings — her tenants, her audiences, her country week- 
ends—were not her only interests; I remember a 
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messenger from the House of Commons coming to her 
cottage, Surrey Lodge, and waiting for an answer to a 
note sent to her by one of the members who was anxious 
to have her opinion on some question then before 
Parliament — dealing, I expect, with housing. I see her 
beautiful face lighting up with sympathy for others; 
and I remember how wisely she encouraged those who 
came to her for help in their difficulties. Knowing her 
as I did, I realize the principle and motive-power 
behind her many activities; it was her passion for 
beauty and her determination to mitigate the ugly 
home conditions of those who lived around her. It is 
curious that the break in her friendship with Ruskin 
came about because she adhered to this principle, 
laying aside her paints and brushes to work, instead, 
with human lives in the abominable, insanitary slums. 
I cannot but feel that, after all, the Old Vic is as 
fitting a memorial to her and her ideal as that which all 
her friends expected would bear her name for ever - 
Miss Everest’s house at Chippens Bank, Hever, where 
she spent most of her week-ends for many years. She 
was blissfully happy during those week-ends — nursing 
the heifers and baby Shetland ponies, and revelling in 
the masses of colour in the gardens. It was here that 
she and Ethel Everest used to entertain the Morley 
College students, helping them in their nature studies 
as well as in their social life; and it was here that, each 
summer, the Vic employees spent a long and happy 
day — all the employees, from the opera prima donna and 
music-hall star down to the cleaners of the theatre. In 
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Miss Everest’s will, the property was bequeathed to the 
National Trust for Places of Historical Interest or 
National Beauty, ‘in grateful and affectionate remem- 
brance of the said Emma Cons, my friend and colleague,’ 
to be preserved as a Home of Rest for men and women 
who could pay a small sum for their maintenance, and 
as a Bird Sanctuary. In the event of the non-acceptance 
of this bequest by the National Trust, the ground with 
£8,000 for its upkeep was left to Miss Everest’s trustees 
‘in the earnest hope that they will carry out my wishes 
with regard to the same,’ but without imposing on them 
any legal obligation. The National 'Trust refused the 
bequest; the house and grounds are preserved as Miss 
Everest wished; but there is no mention of Emma Cons 
in connexion with Chippens Bank — although she her- 
self knew of the bequest and her old friend, Lady 
Aberdeen, and her daughter, Lady Marjorie Gordon, 
had promised to act as trustees. It was Emmie’s wish 
that, when she died, her ashes should be scattered in her 
friend’s daffodil wood at Hever; and this wish I myself 
carried out —in the presence of her sister, Ellen, and 
of Ethel Everest and several of Emmie’s old servants. 

On her father’s side, Emmie’s ancestors came from 
the Rhineland, whence one of them emigrated to 
England. I have in my possession a copy of a testi- 
monial given, in 1769, to Elias Konss, who, shortly 
afterwards, left his native place-the neighbourhood 
of Cologne - to seek his fortune abroad. With the testi- 
monial is a passport, bearing the official signature of the 
Duc d’Aguillon, issued from Versailles and dated 1772. 
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Elias Konss made his way to England, settled there and 
changed the spelling of his name to Cons; he married 
and, in 1811, a son was born to him — who, in years to 
come, was Emmie’s father. 

This son, Frederick, was apprenticed to Messrs. 
Broadwood as a pianoforte maker; and among his 
fellow ’prentices was John Brinsmead, who was after- 
wards to found the famous firm of that name. Brins- 
mead confided his plans for making a new instrument 
to Frederick Cons; and the two boys began to make a 
piano in the basement kitchen of Frederick’s house in 
Whitfield Street, Tottenham Court Road. When the 
time came to remove the finished product, the two 
inventors realized, to their consternation, that the 
piano was far too large for the kitchen door. ‘The young 
men, however, were not to be daunted; paving-stones 
were lifted in the street outside and the masterpiece 
hauled up through the basement window — and, in this 
strange fashion, the first Brinsmead piano made its 
entry into the world. 

Frederick Cons, in time, married Esther Goodair, the 
daughter of a mill-owner and cotton-spinner in Stock- 
port, who happened to be one of the first manufacturers 
to instal machinery in the place of hand labour. 
Esther Cons, my grandmother, remembered the 
Luddite riots of which, naturally enough, her father 
was one of the victims; and one of the most vivid 
memories of my childhood is hearing her tell how her 
mother received the news that the mills had been set 
on fire and the mob was making for the house. The 
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old coachman hurried the family into the carriage — and 
as they drove over the brow of the hill, they looked 
back to see their home in flames. 

Frederick and Esther Cons had seven children, two 
boys and five girls. Of the five sisters, the eldest, 
Esther, migrated early to Australia, where, at the request 
of the Bishop of Melbourne, she founded one of the 
first schools in West Australia; the youngest, Elizabeth, 
or Liebe, as she was always called, became a singer and 
married a fellow-artist, Newton Baylis, who was my 
father. The other three sisters, Emma, Ellen and 
Eliza, clung together for a good many years. My Aunt 
Ellen was perhaps the most invaluable to Emmie’s 
work; we used to say that Emmie was like the strong 
husband and Ellen the devoted wife. Whatever time 
Emmie came home from her work, there was always 
every comfort awaiting her; and whatever difficulties 
had arisen during her absence — over the housing or 
over the Vic — Ellen had dealt with, to the best of her 
power and ability. Emmie, I am certain, could never 
have accomplished the half of what she did, without 
Ellen’s loving care at home. 

It was as an artist that Emmie made her start in life. 
When a child she was sent to school at Madame 
Holliday’s, the mother of Henry Holliday, the painter, 
and even at that early age her taste and talent for draw- 
ing was recognized and she was sent to study with 
Louisa Ganne, at the Art School in Gower Street. Her 
next school was Mrs. Hill’s, and it had a lasting in- 
fluence on her life; as a pupil there, she became fast 
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friends with the youngest and most famous of Mrs. 
Hill’s daughters, Octavia, whose life and work have 
been chronicled by pens far more scholarly than mine. 

While he was still a young man, Emmie’s father 
became an invalid and remained so until his death. 
His two sons did not carry on his business with the 
same success with which he himself had managed it; 
hence the family fortunes declined and the daughters 
found that it was imperative that they, too, should earn 
money, if their sick father were to be kept in comfort. 
At about the time Frederick Cons fell ill, Mrs. Hill be- 
came manager of a Ladies’ Art Guild, in Fitzroy Square; 
this was an enterprising step in 1851, the era of rigid 
Victorian convention, when a girl who thought of adopt- 
ing a profession was supposed to forfeit her right to 
thestatus and dignity of gentlewoman. Mrs. Hill’s new 
venture defied tradition and had, for one of its objects, 
the finding of employment for ladies with artistic 
ability. Lecturers frequently came to the Guild; and 
prominent among these was John Ruskin, who became 
interested in the work of the two girl-friends, Octavia 
Hill and Emma Cons. The friendship of the pair was 
strong and intimate; they read the same books, they 
formed the same opinions, the same heroes shared their 
admiration. Young as they were, they did not shut their 
eyes to the appalling evils around them; and even before 
Mrs. Hill arranged that her girls should attend lectures 
by the best-known social reformers of the day, these 
two were interested in social and philanthropic ques- 
tions. Charles Kingsley, Frederick Denison Maurice 
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and Tom Hughes—(of Tom Brown’s Schooldays) — 
were among the men who influenced the minds of these 
girls. While she was working at the Guild, Emmie 
taught in the Sunday School of Dr. Moorhouse, after- 
wards first Bishop of Melbourne, and for the first time 
came in contact with the pitiable conditions under 
which her little scholars were growing up; and shortly 
afterwards, when the Guild opened a new department 
for the making of toys, the employment of Ragged 
School children in this manufacture gave her further 
insight into their home lives. By these means she ob- 
tained first-hand evidence of the abuses which con- 
temporary writers— Charles Dickens, for instance — 
were forcing on the notice of the world. 

A number of Polish refugees were employed in 
making additional premises for the little Ragged School 
workers, and I have heard that Emmie, whenever she 
had a moment to spare, used to run down to the base- 
ment, where the refugees were working, and help them 
in their job of whitewashing walls and mixing the 
paints and mortar. The knowledge thus acquired was 
to stand her in good stead when she found out, later 
where her life-work really lay... . I feel, as I write, 
that I am presenting this young Emmie in too serious 
and solemn a manner; for I know, from Edmund 
Maurice’s Life of Octavia Hill, that Emmie, in spite of 
her serious studies, must have been a high-spirited and 
active girl — and even a bit of a tomboy. To the end of 
her days she kept certain tomboyish tastes; I know, for 
instance, that she always carried a knife and a piece of 
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string in her pocket, even when she was wearing 
evening dress. It was characteristic of her that, when 
she was appointed by Mr. Asquith to inquire into the 
running of reformatory and similar schools, her first 
suggestion for the reformatory boys was that each 
should be allowed his own pocket-knife! 

After it had been in existence for a few years, the 
Ladies’ Guild was closed, Octavia Hill became sec- 
retary of a College for Women, and Emmie began to 
earn her living as an illuminator. John Ruskin was so 
pleased with her work that he commissioned her to 
restore a number of valuable manuscripts in his collec- 
tion. Then came a new departure, the result of a 
holiday in Switzerland - when Emmie discovered that 
the delicate business of engraving the backs of watches 
which, in England, was always done by men, was a 
woman’s trade over in Switzerland. The craft appealed 
to her artistic instincts and, on her return to London, 
she and some friends apprenticed themselves to a 
clever watch engraver. Such was their industry or 
natural aptitude, that one of the friends was able to 
write that ‘we learned in six months what usually took 
seven years for a man to learn.’ They took a room in 
Clerkenwell and soon received many orders which 
they carried out in the spirit of artists—they never 
would design two watch-cases alike. John Bennett 
(afterwards Sir John) was a friend of Frederick Cons 
and gave the girls a good deal of work — until the men 
employed in the watch-engraving trade woke up to 
what was happening. In spite of the fact that the 
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girls never undercut their prices, they became fiercely 
jealous, because the women’s work was more in 
demand than their own. Accordingly they waylaid 
one of the messengers who collected the woman-made 
watch-cases, set on him and nearly killed him; 
and manufacturers, in fear of violence, were chary, 
thenceforth, of giving their work to the girls. John 
Bennett still stuck to them; he would call on his 
friend on a Sunday night, bringing half a dozen 
watches to be engraved and would himself collect them 
later on; but, in spite of his support, the struggle 
was too hard —-the girls did not receive enough com- 
missions and had to give up their engraving. In a 
safe at the Vic I still have a relic of those days, a watch 
that Emmie engraved most exquisitely, representing 
a peacock with its tail outspread. It was one of the 
most fascinating contradictions about her — her wonder- 
fully minute handiwork and her big, broad ideas. In 
the same way, her little body contrasted with her 
great spirit. Many people have told me how they felt 
her personality directly she came into a room, or 
even when she entered a railway-carriage. And they 
have told me, also, how greatly they desired her 
approval. 

On their first clash with men as fellow-workers, the 
girls had had the worst of it and been forced to retire; 
but I am sure that this failure only strengthened in 
Emmie her already firm conviction that women had a 
right — as well as men — to carve out careers for them- 
selves. And this, remember, was in the eighteen-fifties 
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—when the only respectable occupation for a woman 
was the prospectless career of a governess. 

Baffled in one direction, Emmie tried another. One 
of the crafts the Ladies’ Guild had practised was that of 
painting on glass by a special process. This glass had 
been supplied by Messrs. Powell, the glass-makers, 
then established in Whitefriars; and it was Mr. Powell 
who now offered Emmie employment as a designer of 
stained-glass windows. She accepted the offer and 
entered the Powells’ factory—as the first woman- 
worker employed there. As may be imagined, the 
innovation was not popular; in the glass-painting craft, 
as in the watch-engraving craft, she met with injustice 
and opposition from the men employed. They would 
smudge the colour of her work while it was still wet 
and overheat the furnaces in order to crack the glass; 
and it was only the personal intervention of Mr. 
Powell which put an end to this form of persecution. 
But, for all its miseries, the persecution had its uses; I 
am sure Emmie would never have been able to control 
the refractory men she had to deal with in after life — in 
her housing work, as well as at the Vic — if she had not 
wrestled with the same type before and known some- 
thing of itslittle idiosyncrasies. At Powell’s, in the end, 
her quiet endurance won the day, and a new workroom 
was opened for her, her sister Ellen, and the other 
women employed. 

Unfortunately for those who would like to identify 
her stained-glass designs, Messrs. Powell’s clientele 
was very wide and Emmie seldom knew the destination 
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of her work. It is almost impossible, therefore, to trace 
her windows; but more than once, when travelling 
about England, she has gone into a church and recog- 
nized some of her own handiwork. I do know this, that 
she was commissioned to restore some of the windows 
in the Chapel of Merton College, Oxford —a work 
that kept her there for two years. 

Although she was so soon to abandon art as a means 
of livelihood, Emmie never gave it up as a pastime. 
She could not see a bare building without wanting to 
adorn it, and her diaries of foreign tours contain sketch 
after sketch, executed with wonderful care and pre- 
cision of detail. Once, when she was staying at The 
Crag, Falmouth, with Julia and Hester Sterling, 
Hester — who was herself an artist - was lamenting the 
fact that the church they attended at St. Budock was 
so bare and cold-looking. ‘Why don’t you decorate it, 
then?’ Emmie asked. ‘Because,’ Miss Sterling replied, 
‘the walls are so damp that the painting would be mil- 
dewed in a year.” Emmie’s answer was that they ought 
to paint on sheets of zinc; and in the end it was she 
who executed the panels — with the aid of the Vicar’s 
young daughters who were eager to learn that kind of 
work. 

I like to think of a story of The Crag which I heard 
from May Hughes—the daughter of Tom Brown 
Hughes. She and Emmie were both staying at Fal- 
mouth when one night there came news that the 
Sterlings’ brother was dangerously ill; and the guests 
went upstairs and sat in Emmie’s room, so as to leave 
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the sisters alone. ‘We sat there,’ said May, ‘in the half- 
darkness and Emmie talked wonderfully. She so sel- 
dom talked religion, unless her feelings were very much 
wrought upon. Suddenly, as we looked out at the 
silver moon and the clouds and the sea, Emmie said, 
“Did you ever think, May, that the world might have 
been grey? Nature could have managed it. But God 
gave us colour.” ’ 


HOUSING 


I find I cannot really divide Emmie’s life into periods. 
She was much too versatile for that sort of treatment; 
she always had so many irons in the fire. The fact that 
she was hard at work on some scheme for the better 
housing of the working-classes did not prevent her 
from having an illustrated manuscript on hand, or from 
snatching a few days’ holiday from her own labours to 
help her friends with theirs. 

While Emmie was still making art her profession, 
there was growing around her a movement that was to 
influence her life; an effort was being made to improve 
conditions that were a blot on the London of the day -— 
the conditions prevailing in the slums. Areas of slum 
property were purchased for other than business 
reasons — by philanthropists who felt themselves re- 
sponsible for the well-being of their tenants and who 
put in a manager to look after them, as well as to collect 
their rents. John Ruskin, for instance, bought some 
dilapidated property in the neighbourhood of Caven- 
dish Square — property that was noted for its frequent 
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appearance in the police courts, usually as the muse en 
scéne of a particularly strenuous row. The management 
of this area was entrusted by Ruskin to Octavia Hill and, 
as soon as she took over her new post and responsibility, 
she set to work to collect a band of competent assist- 
ants. The friendship begun at school had lasted and 
Emmie was only too glad of an opportunity of working 
again at the side of Octavia Hill — all the more when she 
saw she was to be of use in the combat against social 
ugliness. Octavia Hill has described the place in one 
of her letters, pointing out the contrast between the 
brilliant equipages which passed the end of this court 
in ‘the season’ and the smashed windows, filthy stairs, 
leaky roofs and bad sanitation which fell to the lot of 
the costermongers dwelling therein. Whole families 
lived in one room, with no regard to cleanliness, 
decency or chastity; and men and women were driven 
from their filthy dens of homes to the light and warmth 
and fellowship of the all-too-near public-house. 
Paradise Place was the name of this delectable spot; I 
think Ruskin afterwards bought another, Freshwater 
Place. In Freshwater Place, in an asphalt playground, 
five trees are still pointed out as having been planted 
by him — one tree for each of the five Hill sisters. Their 
names were the only picturesque feature of the mean 
streets in which Emmie served her apprenticeship to 
what she regarded as the work of her life — the better 
housing of the working-classes. Here she came, as one 
of her fellow-workers told me, ‘such a pleasant-faced 
young woman, with bright rosy cheeks’ — with her fund 
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of joy in the beautiful things of life and with the 
quaintly humorous touch that so often manifested 
itself in her drawings. 

Barrett’s Court, near Oxford Street, another mass of 
vile hovels, had also been placed under the entire con- 
trol of Octavia Hill; and it was here that Emmie first 
began her work as a professional collector of rents, 
and not as an occasional assistant. She accomplished 
the task of transforming the inhabitants of Barrett’s 
Court into a state resembling civilization, and even 
started a brass band to amuse the menfolk, so that 
shortly Octavia Hill began to point to it as a model 
court. It was here that the fundamental difference 
between Octavia’s methods and those of her fellow- 
worker, Emmie, began to manifest itself. Octavia 
swept away the most unruly elements among her 
tenants — which promptly migrated to defile some other 
quarter; Emmie, on the contrary, insisted doggedly on 
keeping her unruly tenants, and badgered and cajoled 
them into keeping themselves, their homes and their 
morals cleaner. 

Although she was always ready to help anyone who 
was really down and out, and although she was always 
calling upon her rich friends to pay for a country holi- 
day, to find food and firing for a starving family until 
the man got work — to supply surgical instruments, or 
the like — she had one firm rule, she never gave actual 
money. She knew too well the results of indiscriminate 
charity and the professional pauperism which was one 
of the greatest evils she had to fight. Once, in the early 
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days of her slum-work, she had an experience which 
she often told as a warning against indiscriminate 
charity. As she entered a room, in one of her courts, she 
saw a figure lying rigid under a sheet; children were 
huddled weeping in a corner and their mother, who 
was breaking up the only chair for firewood, told 
Emmie that her husband was just dead. The sight of 
so much misery was more than Emmie could bear; she 
did all she could, emptied her purse into the poor 
woman’s hand, and left her and the hapless children, 
asking herself what else she could do to help them? 
As it happened, she forgot her umbrella when she left 
the room — probably she was too much concerned with 
the widow and orphans to spare thought for such 
trifles as umbrellas. After a time, however, she noticed 
the loss and went back to retrieve her missing property 
— but, as she opened the door of the house of mourning, 
an astonishing sight met her eyes. The sheet and the 
figure beneath it had vanished; and the husband and 
father — recently a corpse — was dancing round the room 
clasping a half-filled gin-bottle, while his ‘widow,’ 
likewise restored to cheerfulness, was imbibing her 
share of the gin from a broken cup. Emmie’s sense of 
humour never failed her and she could not help laugh- 
ing at the trick that had humbugged herand paid for the 
bottle of gin; but she resolved, there and then, that she 
would never again give money. 

Before the making of Kingsway, the space between 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields and the Strand was covered with 
a network of slums — the ill-lit, tumbledown hovels of 
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the Cruickshank illustrations to Dickens, and this, for 
many years, was a familiar scene of her labours. One 
of the boons she conferred on the district was when she 
wrung permission from the Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn 
for the neighbouring children to enter the gardens of 
the Inn — one Saturday a month during summer. And 
it was in this Drury Lane district that Tom Hughes and 
his friends founded the first workmen’s teetotal club; 
Emmie was its president and it was called the ‘Cat and 
Comfort.’ This ‘Cat and Comfort,’ if I am not mis- 
taken, was the forerunner of the Coffee Tavern move- 
ment. 

Indirectly, also, the ‘Cat and Comfort’ was respon- 
sible for the first girls’ club in the neighbourhood. One 
of the frequent visitors to these courts was Janie 
Ardagh, an Irish girl of good family; she, with the nurse 
and the Bible-woman, used to venture where no 
policeman would venture alone after dark. On one 
occasion, when she was passing the ‘Cat and Comfort,’ 
she saw a group of wild Irish girls lolling against a 
neighbouring public-house. She spoke to them about 
lounging round such a place, and was answered by a 
yell of laughter. One girl, however, replied more 
sensibly. ‘Where arewe to go, then?’ she asked. ‘You’ve 
given the men a place to go to’—and she pointed 
across to the ‘Cat and Comfort’ —‘but you don’t care 
about the likes of us.’ 

Janie Ardagh told her little adventure to her friend, 
Emma Cons, who promptly suggested that the com- 
mittee of the ‘Cat and Comfort’ might be willing to 
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allow a club for girls to be started on their premises; 
and from this idea was developed the Working Girls’ 
Home in Drury Lane, the forerunner of the modern 
Hostel for Girls. The results, in the beginning, werefar 
from encouraging; the girls rushed the place and ran 
wild. They marked their appreciation of the efforts 
made for their comfort by smashing the lights, breaking 
the windows and tearing the inside out of the piano. 
Little by little, however, they sobered down; and, as 
the place got into working order, dormitories were in- 
stalled and married women were allowed to leave their 
babies when they went out to work. After some years 
of usefulness, the authorities ordered the demolition 
of the building, condemning it as unsafe; but Emmie 
propped up the walls with staves of wood and protested 
so vigorously that she could find no other premises, 
that the authorities lent a helping hand and found the 
club another home — in a block of flats newly-built in 
the same neighbourhood. 

Her friends the Sterlings bought some property in 
Marylebone — Walmer Street and Walmer Place, a 
block of thirty-eight houses — and appointed Emmie 
their manager. There are people still living in some 
of those houses who remember Emmie’s first tenants’ 
outings, when, accompanied by fathers, mothers and 
children, she went to the country for the day. Most of 
the excursionists had never seen a buttercup meadow, 
and it was quite certain that none had ever seen them 
in each others’ company. That was her idea in arrang- 
ing these outings —- that they should be family affairs. 
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Fathers sometimes went to the country for their bean- 
feasts, in the company of other fathers; mothers went 
for jaunts in batches and children had school-treats of 
their own; but it was only with Emmie that the families 
made holiday together. There was only one rule on 
these trips to the country; nobody, from first to last, 
was allowed to enter a public-house. In order to reduce 
temptation, Emmie used to plan out her route very 
carefully beforehand, trying to pass as few public- 
houses as possible. As an additional precaution against 
breaches of the rule, scouts were posted outside the inns 
that could not be avoided — the duty of the scouts being 
to shepherd the excursionists out of the area of tempta- 
tion. Once, when an outing to Epping Forest had been 
planned and the weather proved unkind, Emmie found 
an organ-grinder outside Liverpool Street Station and 
hired him to come along with the party. The expedient 
saved the excursion from failure; the trippers danced in 
a long empty room and enjoyed themselves so much 
that there were no attempts to slip off for less innocent 
amusement. 

I have been obliged to pass over these early days of 
Emmie’s housing work very quickly; and perhaps I have 
‘not really shown what a grim struggle that housing 
work was. The people she toiled for were not all 
grateful for her efforts: on the contrary, many would 
have preferred to be left as they were —in a dirt and 
misery which they could, now and then, forget at the 
bar. Some of them resented the cleaning up of their 
homes; one old lady, whose house had just been white- 
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washed, got a friendly sweep to come in and wipe his 
brushes over the walls — because, as she said, ‘It made 
the place look more like home.’ Emmie, as usual, 
laughed — and let the old woman have her way. The 
incident was typical of the surroundings in which she 
moved; a clergyman who worked in a club off Drury 
Lane told me that the stench there was sometimes so 
awful that it was all he could do to keep himself from 
rushing into the open air. 

Her business took her into appalling streets, the 
haunts of bad characters, so that there was a strong 
element of personal danger about it. Of this personal 
danger, I doubt if she ever thought, and it was to her 
fearlessness, probably, that she owed her immunity 
from violence. I believe that the hulking costers she 
harangued so fiercely had a sneaking admiration for the 
plucky little lady who never knew when she was beaten; 
I believe they knew very well that she would turn up 
smiling whatever happened — that if they were to knock 
her down to-day, she would pick herself up, attend to 
her bruises and call in as usual to-morrow. So, for 
peace and quiet, they did what she wanted and only 
slipped into the public-house when she wasn’t looking. 
In Surrey Lodge — where she lived among her tenants 
after she began her housing work in Lambeth — the 
man who came home drunk and began to beat his wife 
always had Emmie to reckon with; even if the row took 
place at midnight, she was out of her cottage on the 
instant. Once, when she had arranged for a sick child 
to be sent to the country, and the father forbade any 
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nonsense of the sort and arrived at her front gate armed 
with a revolver and ready to enforce his decision, 
Emmie made me take the child out at the back door and 
rush her to Victoria while she held the man at bay at 
the front. It was a most exciting, not to say thrilling, 
experience. I well remember standing on the platform, 
waiting for the train to start, and watching the barrier 
for the infuriated father to appear with his pistol. 

I do not know if I have made it sufficiently plain that 
she felt her work could not have even a chance of 
success until the men and women she tried to benefit 
were provided with a counter-attraction to the public- 
house. The public-house, in those days, tempted them 
at every corner; there was no recreation apart from in- 
dulgence in strong drink. With the effects of drink she 
wrestled daily; and it was the one subject on which this 
exceptionally broad-minded woman was intolerant. 
A friend once told me that Emmie was hurt, as well as 
horrified, when she heard her extolling the virtues of 
some ’47 port that had been bequeathed to her. It 
was her strong attitude with regard to the temperance 
question that really led to her purchase of the Old 
Vic. 

I now come to the Coffee Tavern Company which 
aimed at establishing popular taverns — coffee palaces 
in opposition to gin palaces — the Old Vic went through 
both stages —and at furnishing places for cheap re- 
freshment, combined, in some cases, with amusement. 
It was, I believe, as the outcome of a conversation 
between Mrs. Russell Gurney and Emmie that the first 
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coffee tavern was started in Skelton Street, Drury Lane, 
in a house given for the purpose by Mr. Russell 
Gurney. Emmie knocked down partitions, sawdusted 
floors, distempered walls, put up public-house lamps 
and waited for the people to come in; she had only two 
rules for the establishment-—no gambling and no 
drinking allowed. The men called it ‘the Safe Shop’; 
and men and women used to go there night after night, 
spending their evenings in a quiet chat, reading the 
papers or listening to a concert. It was so successful 
that Emmie decided to try coffee taverns in other parts 
of London. 

The Duke of Westminster and Lord Mount Temple 
(at whose beautiful house, Broadlands, Emmie dis- 
cussed social questions with some of the most famous 
people of her day) threw themselves very heartily 
into the plans for the Coffee Tavern Company, and 
Lord Mount Temple became its first president. For 
some years the movement prospered exceedingly, 
spread to other parts of England and paid a fair divi- 
dend to the shareholders. If it came to an end, it was 
because business men discovered that for once the 
philanthropist had struck a paying proposition. Once 
it had been realized that cheap refreshment, without 
alcohol, was a means of making money, competition 
arose and finished by crowding the original Coffee 
Taverns out of existence. In spite of their disappear- 
ance, I think Emmie was well-satisfied with what they 
had achieved. When she saw the numerous Aerated 
Bread shops, Lockharts, and Pearce and Plenties — 
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thronged by men and women who would otherwise 
have been lunching within reach of drink —she was 
amply repaid for the days of hard work and anxiety 
from which others had reaped a rich harvest. 


IN LAMBETH 


If I have given too much space to Emmie’s earlier 
days, before she began her work in Lambeth, the reason 
is that I want to make it clear that there were two great 
passions in her life — her love of beauty and her devotion 
to the cause of temperance. Through her love of 
beauty and her devotion to temperance she laid the 
foundations of the Old Vic, as we know it — and builded 
more wisely than she knew. For the Old Vic, which she 
created, is the nearest approach to a National Theatre 
which London has yet possessed. 

When Octavia Hill and Emmie decided to part com- 
pany and work independently, Emmie, convinced of 
the crying needs of South London, decided to make 
Lambeth her principal centre of operations. With the 
help of her friends she purchased the house and 
grounds of the late Sir James Wyatt, J.P. for Lambeth; 
the South London Dwellings Company was then 
formed, with Viscount Hampden as chairman and 
Emmie as managing director. She threw herself, with 
all her accustomed energy, into the task of raising 
model dwellings for working folk. Surrey Lodge was 
built in accordance with her schemes, and, under her 
management the company prospered and paid a good 
dividend to the shareholders. Her ideas and plans were 
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in advance of her time; for instance, it was not then 
compulsory to leave space for light and air around 
houses of the cheaper type, but this was the first thing 
upon which Emmie insisted. She put up her building 
in the form of a quadrangle, leaving what had been the 
garden as an open space; on two sides of the square 
were tenement flats, on the other sides workmen’s 
cottages, rented at. twelve-and-six a week. She had 
two of the cottages knocked into one, and there she 
and her sisters made their home. Caroline Martineau 
was another member of the household; she acted as 
Emmie’s honorary secretary and spent several days a 
week at Surrey Lodge. (It was Caroline’s mother, Mrs. 
Richard Martineau, who gave a thousand pounds 
towards the purchase of the Old Vic freehold.) And 
when I came back from South Africa, I also took up 
my quarters there. 

I never see clothes hung out to dry on the roofs of 
the tenements which fringe the Southern Railway 
without thinking of Emmie and her building plans. 
For she it was who first thought of putting the wash- 
house on the roof of a building — so that small rooms 
and staircases might not be made impassable by lines 
of wet and flapping garments. As usual, there were 
crusted conservatives who preferred the old incon- 
venient ways and the wet clothes flapping in their 
faces—in fact one tenant, an Irishwoman, promptly 
gave notice to quit on account of the new-fangled 
wash-house. The clothes, she declared, dried too 
quickly in the open air, one batch was dry and ready 
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for the iron before a second was out of the tub. The 
washing-day habits of years were upset — and, sooner 
than rearrange her time-table, she handed in notice to 
quit. 

Her life at Surrey Lodge only strengthened Emmie’s 
conviction of the necessity of separating drink from 
entertainment. Again and again there were violent 
scenes in the building, when men came home drunk 
from the neighbouring music-halls —- and she made up 
her mind that the only remedy for the evil was a 
counter-attraction, the provision of clean entertain- 
ment. When she came to Lambeth the Coffee Tavern 
Company was in a fairly prosperous condition; she 
conceived the idea, therefore, of extending its sphere of 
operations and opening a music-hall where the only 
drinks sold were coffee, tea and lemonade. The Old 
Vic, at the time, was standing empty, so the venture 
was possible if others would follow Emmie’s lead. 

It was a bold venture, for it must be remembered 
that most of the existing music-halls were dependent 
on their bars for their profits — and from such profits 
the Company would cut itself off. But, in spite of its 
manifest risks, the step was decided on; at a meeting 
held at the Walmer Castle, Marylebone — a coffee tavern 
that had once been a public-house — the Coffee Tavern 
Music Halls Company was founded, with Lord Mount 
Temple as its president and Emmie as honorary sec- 
retary. The Company decided to take the Old Vic for 
a couple of years and the theatre was reopened with 
a variety entertainment on Boxing Day, 1880. I can 
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recollect standing on a chair, held by my nurse, in the 
committee’s box on that evening, and watching the 
people as they rushed into the pit from the Webber 
Street entrance. The refreshment bar had been beauti- 
fully fitted up by Mrs. Montefiore, as a memorial to 
her son Leonard, recently dead in America; Emmie’s 
family and many of her friends were serving as stewards 
on the opening night, helping with the tea and coffee. 
My own mother was one of these amateur waitresses; 
when she was asked for ‘a couple of thick ’uns,’ she 
thought the allusion was to the crockery and presented 
the applicant with two of the thickest mugs she could 
lay hands on, instead of the slices of bread and butter 
he wanted. 

It must not be imagined that the movement to 
‘elevate the masses’ met with immediate success; on 
the contrary, the masses showed plainly enough that 
they did not much want to be elevated. There was, 
however, one really hopeful feature of the Coffee 
Music Hall Company’s first year of existence, and that 
was the undoubted success of its ballad concerts. In 
March, 1881, the variety entertainment, which had 
hitherto been the sole attraction at the Vic, was super- 
seded on one night of each week, and the first ballad 
concert arranged by Mrs. Ernest Hart. Mrs. Hart was 
asister of my aunt’s old friend, Dame Henrietta Bar- 
nett. The hall was only about half-filled; all the same, 
the experiment was successful enough to send Emmie, 
next morning, to see her friends, Sir Julius Benedict 
and Madame Sainton Dolby, the famous singer, and 
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within a week of the first ballad concert, Mrs. Hart and 
Emmie had arranged for six more — at all of which well- 
known artists had promised to give their services. 
These concerts not only drew an audience — they held 
it; for perhaps the first time since the company had 
taken over the theatre, the house was orderly and 
appreciative. Less than a year after the inauguration 
of the concerts, the then Prince and Princess of Wales 
(King Edward and Queen Alexandra) paid a visit to 
‘Queen Victoria’s own theayter’ for a ‘special Irish 
night’ — and the visit, in itself, is proof that the audience 
of the Vic had acquired respectable manners. 
Although these ballad concerts were successful 
financially, the same was not true of the enterprise as a 
whole, and, at the end of eight months, the Company’s 
losses amounted to £2,800. Faced with this deficit, the 
majority of the directors wanted to close their associ- 
ation with the Vic; Emmie, on the contrary, knowing 
that the hall would certainly be let to a manager who 
would run it on its drink bars, held that the work was 
a moral success and ought not to be dropped. A cheque 
for £1,000 from Mrs. Richard Martineau strengthened 
her decision to hold out. Then came further encourage- 
ment and offers of aid; Lord and Lady Mount Temple 
guaranteed to cover all losses for some months, and 
Emmie collected another guarantee fund - which, 
unfortunately, did not last long. Money troubles were 
not the only ones that beset her; there were divisions 
of opinion amongst the committee on the type of en- 
tertainment offered. It was when things were at their 
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worst that she wrote to Samuel Morley — whose name 
survives in Morley College, the outcome and offspring 
of the Vic. With his help came a turning of the tide 
and better prospects of permanence; and finally the 
lease of the theatre was bought, in the names of Emma 
Cons, the Duke of Westminster, Lord Brassey and 
Samuel and Charles Morley. Shortly afterwards the 
Coffee Tavern Company was wound up voluntarily 
and the remainder of its capital handed over to the 
new trustees. 

At this period the programme of the Vic was ex- 
ceedingly varied; it had to be varied in order to attract 
a sufficiently numerous audience. Variety turns, music, 
temperance meetings and science lectures — all these, 
in the course of a week, had their special nights. As is 
told more fully elsewhere in this volume, the lectures 
were popular with the students of Lambeth — where at 
that time no courses in technical education were avail- 
able — and led to the holding of classes in the theatre 
and ultimately to the founding of the Morley College. 

As may be imagined, it was far from easy to discover 
a manager capable of running the Vic. Knowledge of 
theatrical business, in itself, was not enough; the Vic’s 
activities, many and varied, demanded a many-sided 
leader — someone interested in science, as well as in 
art, in music-hall songs and dances as well as in social 
problems. It is hardly surprising that a succession of 
managers found the job too much for them — that 
brilliant man, William Poel, stuck to it valiantly for 
longer than anyone else. For lack of a suitable man for 
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the post, Emmie, in the spring of 1894, consented to 
be honorary manager, and it was not until I came home 
from South Africa, six years later, that she, in her turn, 
retired. Retirement, in her case, however, did not 
mean that she ceased from active work for the theatre; 
she was still its honorary secretary and a member of 
the governing body. In the new and responsible work 
I took over I had the advantage of her counsel, her 
experience and her sympathy. 

On her death-bed she talked to me of her various 
interests and of those she was leaving in charge of them; 
some would need guidance, in others she had absolute 
confidence. ‘What about the Vic, Emmie?’ I said at 
last, and her answer was, ‘You are there, dear.’ ... I 
felt humbled at her faith in me. 


In December, 1887, a conference on technical edu- 
cation was held at the Vic — with important results on 
the future of the theatre. In the course of the pro- 
ceedings, one of the secretaries to the Charity Com- 
missioners happened to mention that certain obsolete 
parish charities had been commuted into a fund which 
was prepared to endow institutions for popular edu- 
cation and recreation. Financial affairs at the Old Vic 
were still in a very unstable condition and a grant from 
this fund seemed a heaven-sent opportunity; accord- 
ingly application for a grant was made and, in the end, 
the Commissioners made a definite offer of a small en- 
dowment, if the freehold of the theatre could be bought 
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by public subscription. Emmie and her committee 
were then faced with the fact that they had to raise 
£17,500 — with a time-limit of only four months. The 
campaign was begun at once; the Duke of Westminster 
took the chair at a meeting at Grosvenor House and 
headed the subscription list with a gift of £1,500, while 
Lord Brassey and the executors of Samuel Morley also 
came nobly to the rescue; it is good to know, however, 
that the bulk of the money was collected from the public 
in small sums. Emmie spent less than a hundred 
pounds in connexion with this appeal; all the work was 
done voluntarily in the Surrey Lodge office — by her 
sister Ellen, Caroline Martineau and two other workers. 
When the books were audited, it was found that every- 
thing had been entered with absolute correctness, ex- 
cept one donation of a shilling; this, it was afterwards 
discovered, had been sent in stamps, anonymously, and 
the stamps had been used by mistake. This correctness 
was no small achievement when one realizes the com- 
plications that are bound to ensue when so large an 
amount is raised mainly in very small contributions. 
It was on August 13, 1888, that the purchase of the 
freehold was completed-—with Emmie’s name as 
trustee, until such time as the Commissioners were 
ready to take over. When they did take over, they 
nominated a governing body which was composed of 
practically the same people who had ordered the affairs 
of the theatre in the days when it was leasehold property. 

Even when the prime of her life was past, it was 
amazing the amount of work which Emmie managed to 
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direct from her cottage in Surrey Lodge. Lambeth was 
not her only concern; there were still her tenants in Drury 
Lane and Marylebone to be cared for and considered. 
There was also the Hostel for Girls in Drury Lane and 
the Home for Feeble-Minded Girls at Bodmin. She 
was vice-president of the London Society for Women’s 
Suffrage and served on the executive of the Women’s 
Liberal Federation. Then her clinics and créches and 
libraries for her tenants — these all needed looking after. 
She was one of the founders of the first Women’s Horti- 
cultural College, at Swanley, in Kent, and for twenty 
years its honorary treasurer. She took a foremost part 
in helping to raise the money for Vauxhall Park; she 
was always ready to give her aid to any project for 
securing open spaces or saving the nation’s beauty- 
spots. In the midst of all her interests and occupations, 
she found time to travel to Armenia, to report on the 
Armenian atrocities; and on the journey back she 
halted in Crete, where she established a silk factory for 
the refugees — raising the needful capital with the help 
of friends in England. Another voyage was to Canada, 
for the purpose of visiting those of her tenants who had 
emigrated. 

In 1889 came the historic County Council episode. 
There were three women members on the first L.C.C. - 
Lady Sandhurst, Miss Cobden and Emmie. Lady 
Sandhurst and Miss Cobden had been elected for 
Brixton and Bow respectively; Emmie had been co- 
opted by the Council itself, and not only co-opted but 
made Alderman. The inclusion of the three women 
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raised a storm of protest all over the country; Lady Sand- 
hurst’s election was contested and she retired. It was 
a year before Emmie and Miss Cobden were attacked; 
and during that time they took their seats on the Coun- 
cil but did not record their votes. But if Emmie did 
not vote, she took her share in other of the Council’s 
activities; she served on various committees and did 
special work with Sir Godfrey Lushington, inspecting 
industrial and reformatory schools and inquiring into 
theatrical conditions. At the end of a year, the two 
women members voted onsome minor questions, where- 
upon Mr. Beresford Hope raised a furious agitation 
and alleged that the ladies had voted illegally and were 
liable to a fine of twenty-five pounds per vote recorded. 
Emmie was determined that if a writ were served on 
her, it should be served as publicly as possible, on the 
premises of the L.C.C.; so she left her home in London 
and stayed hidden away in the house of Mrs. Eva 
Maclaren — while her sister Ellen and other helpers 
carried on the work at Surrey Lodge. There were long 
legal arguments on the case of Miss Cobden and Miss 
Cons; many learned articles were written in the law 
journals to prove that women were not persons within 
the meaning of the Act. Finally it was decided that 
they were not entitled to speak or vote; but the threat- 
ened fine of twenty-five pounds a vote was reduced to 
five. Costs and penalties were alike defrayed by the 
Committee for the Return of Women Councillors. It 
may be mentioned that the portrait of Alderman Miss 
Cons hangs in the County Hall, London. 
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Her civic activities in no way interfered with her 
work for the Vic and its adjunct, the Morley College; 
even after she had installed her friend, Caroline 
Martineau, as first Principal of the Morley College, it 
had many claims on her attention. As for the Vic, it 
called for constant work; in her cramped little office she 
busied herself with half a dozen different activities. 
There were musicians and lecturers to see and arrange 
with; there were variety turns to be interviewed and 
engaged. (And later, to be watched during actual per- 
formance; lest - as sometimes happens with variety 
turns — they were tempted to fall into vulgarity.) There 
were orders to give to her staff and employees — and 
frequently some trouble claiming her notice, from the 
slums that clustered round the theatre. Nor was home 
very much more restful than the office; frightened 
mothers and children were always welcome to shelter 
in her cottage when ‘farver came home boozed.’ 

Nothing came amiss to her; she was a woman of 
infinite resource. When she found a group of Surrey 
Lodge boys playing soldiers in the gutter, she told them 
they had better ‘learn to do it properly’ — and marched 
them off to aneighbouring clergyman who wasinterested 
in the Boy Scout movement. Time had to be found for 
her tenants’ summer outings to the country and her 
Christmas tea-parties in the Old Vic. Wonderful par- - 
ties these, when planks were nailed across the pit, to 
serve as tables, and everyone present — man, woman and 
child — received a gift that had been specially chosen, 
and tea was followed by a cheery variety programme. 
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Every Friday or Saturday she set off for Hever, to 
spend the week-end at Chippen’s Bank; but work went 
with her, plenty of work - and she never came back 
without something for her tenants — bunches of flowers 
or a slip of some plant for their window-boxes. She 
instituted window-box competitions in Surrey Lodge 
and gave prizes for the best turned out; and the jasmine 
she planted in her garden there has now spread over 
four cottages and is a wonderful sight in the summer. 

In connexion with her tenants’ window-boxes, she 
used to tell a story of a certain Bishop who was moved 
to much admiration by the beauty of some creeping 
Jenny grown by the costers of her Drury Lane property. 
Some time afterwards Emmie went down to stay with 
him and he, in his turn, showed her round the Palace 
greenhouses; on the way he lamented that he had never 
been able to get a root of the beautiful plant he had 
seen in Drury Lane-‘not one of my gardeners has 
ever heard of Galloping Sally.’ 

In 1897 I had to undergo an operation in South 
Africa; and within twenty-four hours of receiving a 
letter which I had written from hospital, Emmie 
cabled to my parents, offering my return fare if a sea 
voyage would do me any good. I came home accord- 
ingly, and found my aunt very overworked and ill; and 
when I was convalescent, Aunt Ellen, Miss Martineau 
and Miss Everest all urged me to take over the manage- 
ment of the Vic, as the much sought-after ‘right person’ 
had never yet materialized. They felt that my experi- 
ence in organizing concerts in England and South 
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Africa would be a valuable asset to the Vic; and, after 
much consideration, I consented. I had intended 
to return to my parents and take up again my very 
profitable teaching on the Rand; but when I saw how 
things stood, I felt it my duty to stay and be of help to 
Emmie. From that time forward I made my home with 
my aunts; I started my work, as manager of the Vic, at 
a salary of {1 a week. 

Until her death, in 1912, Emmie and I worked to- 
gether. It is difficult to write of her actual passing, 
of the widespread regret and the sympathy shewn to 
Aunt Ellen and myself. We received hundreds of letters 
of sympathy — I remember very distinctly that I took 
in, at the same time, Lord Stamfordham’s telegram 
expressing the regret of the King and Queen and a 
similar message sent by a scavenger in Lambeth. 

I should like to close my very brief and imperfect 
sketch of her life by mentioning that one of the last 
things she ever said to me was: “The Vic must help poor 
children.’ It always seems rather miraculous to me 
that, within eighteen months of her death, thousands 
of school children were listening at the Vic to a Shake- 
peare matinee. And it gives me constant happiness to 
know that the Vic — which she always called her play- 
ground — is the well-loved playground of those working 
men and women amongst whom she passed her life 
and for whose welfare she strove without ceasing. 
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